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there is no reason to exclude an intermediate stage " /kze:/. 
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Introduction 


The aim of this monograph is to place the East Baltic languages in their prehis- 
toric linguistic context through the analysis of lexical borrowings. The work will 
be divided into two sections: in the first, I will critically assess the evidence for 
the established prehistoric contact relationships with Slavic (Chapter 1), Ger- 
manic (Chapter 2) and Finnic (Chapter 3) and examine proposals of contact 
with other Uralic languages (Chapter 4). The second half of the work will be 
devoted to the question of contacts with unknown languages, a complex and 
no doubt controversial subject, which has not yet had an extensive treatment. 
One of the aims is to establish applicable methodological principles for ana- 
lysing this kind of material, and this half of the book can be seen as a practical 
demonstration and evaluation of these new methodological tools. 

The result will be a detailed catalogue of the contact relationships in which 
the East Baltic languages participated. In order to stratify these linguistic 
events, I will also attempt to incorporate evidence from other disciplines, spe- 
cifically archaeology, archaeobotany, and genetics, to evaluate the context and 
nature of the individual contact situations. This will be particularly important 
in the analysis of contacts with unknown languages (Chapter 8), as we a priori 
have no other information about the other participants in these contact events. 

The focus of this work will be on East Baltic specifically. This is in itself 
unusual. Sabaliauskas (1990), for instance, stratifies the Lithuanian lexicon into 
the layers “Indo-European”, “Balto-Slavic’, “Baltic” and “Lithuanian”, without 
distinguishing a separate East Baltic layer. Discussions of vocabulary exclusive 
to the Baltic languages likewise often fail to demarcate East Baltic as a distinct 
unit (e.g. Zinkevičius 1984: 229-234 and Larsson 2018: 1687-1688 are only con- 
cerned with isoglosses involving Prussian). This reflects a wider tendency in 
the literature, where one can easily find grammars and handbooks on Baltic 
(such as Stang 1966; Endzelins/Schmalstieg 1971; Dini 2014) and grammars and 
handbooks on individual East Baltic languages (e.g. Endzelins 1923; Kazlauskas 
1968; Zinkevicius 1980-1981; Forssman 2001), but very little discussion of the 
East Baltic languages together, and basically no systematic attempt at recon- 
structing a separate proto-language. 

There are, however, clear arguments for the separate study of East Baltic. 
Firstly, while the status of "Baltic" as a branch of Balto-Slavic has been disputed 
(Kortlandt 1977: 323; Derksen 1996: 1; Andersen 1996a: 63; Kallio 2008: 265; Kim 
2018: 1974)! the coherence of East Baltic as a subgroup appears to be univer- 


1 Villanueva Svensson (2014: 164) mentions Hsanos/Tonopos (1958) and Harvey Mayer (e.g. 
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sally accepted (albeit often implicitly). This can be demonstrated by a small but 


robust set of innovations exclusive to East Baltic. Clear cases are the following:? 


1. 


*ai and *ei merged into *é in certain environments (becoming further 
diphthongized to /ie/ in both standard languages), thus Lt. líepa, Lv. liépa 
‘linden’ (= Pr. TC leipen acc.sG., R núna) beside Lt. sniégas, Lv. sniegs 
‘snow’ (= Pr. E snaygis, OCS cubrs) (Hirt 1892: 32-41; Stang 1966: 53-57; 
Hill 2016: 208).3 

Probably related to this is the appearance of a prothetic v- in the word 
for ‘one’, cf. Lt. víenas, Lv. viéns (contrast Pr. III ains) (cf. Fraenkel 1950a: 
26-27; Petit 2010: 14). 

A stem with -v- has been generalized in the paradigms of the 2sG. and 
reflexive pronouns, and corresponding possessive adjectives. Thus ACC. 
SG. "ten (> Pr. III tien, OCS Ta) and DAT.SG. *tebVi (> Pr. 111 tebbei, OCS 
Te65) have been replaced by Lt. tave, Lv. tevi and Lt. tau (< tävi), Lv. tev, 
respectively (Petit 2010: 14; Hill 2016: 209—210). 

Initial m- has been generalized throughout the paradigm of the 1PL. pro- 
noun: cf. Lt. miisy, Lv. músu GEN.SG. (against Pr. 111 noúson, OCS nac») 
(Forssman 2001: 44; Petit 2010: 14).* 


Aside from this, a number of convincing isoglosses can be found between East 


and West Baltic,? but also some seemingly non-trivial isoglosses between East 


Mayer 1978) as sceptics of the Proto-Baltic theory, but the scepticism in both cases seems 
more directed at the Stammbaumtheorie in general and against Balto-Slavic unity in particu- 
lar. Both use the term "Baltic" liberally in the traditional sense. 

Most lists only note differences between East and West Baltic without distinguishing innov- 
ations from archaisms (Endzelins 1944: 17-21; Forssman 2001: 42-46), or include isoglosses 
with which Slavic also participates (Petit 2010: 12-17). 

Although the conditions of this merger are not fully resolved (see the discussions in Kurylow- 
icz 1956b; Stang 1966: 58-61; Mathiassen 1995; Petit 2003: 96-97), the high level of agreement 
between Lithuanian and Latvian shows that we cannot, at least, be dealing with a later areal 
development. 

I exclude: (a) the change *-tl- > -kl-, which is also shared by North Russian (Huxosaes 1989: 
190-198; 3arn3HAk 2004: 49), and is therefore to be considered an areal phenomenon which 
might have spread through an already diversified East Baltic; the development also seems to 
have taken place in the Prussian dialect of the Elbing Vocabulary (cf. in particular sasin-tinklo 
‘snare’ where we cannot blame the graphical confusion between (c) and <t>); (b) likewise, 
the loss of the neuter gender in nouns seems already to have been spreading to the dialect 
of the Prussian Third Catechism (cf. Endzelīns 1944: 84; Fraenkel 19502: 28); cf. unds NOM.SG. 
‘water’ against Pr. E wundan. On alleged traces of the neuter in Finnic loanwords, see 3.3.3. 
See most recently Villanueva Svensson (2014) and Hill (2016), against which Kortlandt (2018). 
Here I would like to add another argument: the 1PL. and 2PL. pronouns, Lt. més, jús, GEN. 
músu, jusy correspond exactly (except for Innovation 4, above) to Pr. 111 mes, ioüs, GEN. 
noüson, ioüson. In OCS, we find mi, B%1, GEN. Hac», Bac», where the oblique forms are old 
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Baltic and Slavic (Villanueva Svensson 2014: 163; Kortlandt 2018: 176). For the 
purpose of this work, an agnostic stance can be considered acceptable, as the 
internal structure of the Balto-Slavic family does not have any bearing on the 
validity of East Baltic as a subbranch. 

While William Jones’ famous idea that Germanic was “blended with a very 
different idiom” can be seen as foreshadowing a whole subfield within Ger- 
manic studies (cf. Kroonen 2012: 240), the reputation of Baltic has developed 
quite differently. As Antoine Meillet (1913: 205) famously put it, a person who 
wishes to hear an echo of what Indo-European sounded like “va écouter les 
paysans lituaniens d’aujourd’hui” (despite Dini 2014: 45, fn. 21, I have verified 
this quotation to be genuine). This continues a legend present in non-specialist 
literature since the 1ioth century. Thus, the Encyclopedia Britannica (ob edi- 
tion, 1882; cited per Klimas 1957) claimed that “whole Sanskrit phrases are well 
understood by the peasants of the banks of Niemen’, and one still often comes 
across claims that Lithuanian is “the oldest” (Encyclopedia of Linguistics, 2004, 
ed. Phillip Strazny, p.119) or “most archaic Indo-European language still spoken" 
(as in the current online edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, accessed 15 
August 2023). 

It is true, of course, that Lithuanian is remarkably archaic in certain aspects. 
In terms of phonology, it probably can indeed lay claim to being the “most 
archaic’, and in nominal morphology its only serious competitor is Slavic (see 
the discussion in Erhart 1995). If we take the liberty of writing the Sanskrit 
sandhi variant -s (rather than usual -h), then it is not difficult to assemble a col- 
lection of forms where Modern Lithuanian and Vedic Sanskrit appear almost 
identical (see Table 1, below). 


TABLE 1 Words similar in Lithuanian and Vedic Sanskrit 


Lt. vyras ‘man’ Skt. virás ‘man, hero’ 
Lt. sunus ‘son’ Skt. sunus ‘son’ 
Lt. ugnis ‘fire’ Skt. agnis ‘fire’ 


Lt. $uö, GEN.SG. uis dog Skt. svá, GEN.SG. Sünas ‘dog’ 


(cf. Lat. nos, vos). To explain the Baltic oblique forms, it seems we have to assume a two-stage 
development: first, the strong stem * jús spread throughout the 2PL. paradigm, yielding a new 
GEN. *jús-un; second, the vocalism of the 1PL. *nösun was modified after the 2PL., resulting 
in a new stem *nús-. These two non-trivial and consecutive developments seem to provide 
strong evidence of a common Baltic stage. 
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For context, compare the Modern Hindi bir ‘hero’, ag ‘fire’, and sana dog, Por the 
continuants of these words in other modern languages: Irish fear /fiac/ ‘man’, 
Icelandic sonur ‘son’, Slovene öganj ‘fire’. The surface similarities in the above 
table are admittedly partly accidental, but mainly result from a phonological 
conservatism on the part of Lithuanian. This conservatism has no doubt led to 
the stereotype of Baltic as a ‘pure’ dialect which has had “little or no non-IE 
contact” (Nichols 1998: 254) and “has not mixed with any other Indo-European 
or non-Indo-European language" (Klimas 2002). 

Finnish in many respects holds a position similar to that of Lithuanian: many 
words in the modern language "appear almost bizarrely archaic" (Aikio 2022: 
5), being identical to their reconstructed Proto-Uralic predecessors; thus e.g. 
muna ‘egg’ (< PU *muna), pesä ‘nest’ (< PU *pesá). At the same time, we know 
that the Finnic languages did not develop in isolation. In the Proto-Finnic lex- 
icon, we can identify layers of loanwords from Slavic (cf. Kalima 1956; Kallio 
2006), Proto-Norse (collected in LAGLOS 1-111) and Baltic (see Chapter 3), 
while North Finnic also contains a significant lexical substrate from Sami (Aikio 
2009). Thus, a conservative phonology does not necessarily presuppose a con- 
servative lexicon. 

I hope that this study will go some way towards dispelling the myth about 
the 'purity' of Baltic, and East Baltic in particular, in demonstrating that this 
branch, like any other, has a complex history and has been subject to numer- 
ous external influences. 


6 According to Turner's CDIAL. I cannot find the word for ‘dog’ in modern dictionaries, so it is 
perhaps obsolete, or at least dialectal (perhaps Turner's source was John D. Bate, A Dictionary 
of the Hindee Language, 1875, p. 724). 


PART 1 


Contacts with Known Languages 


CHAPTER 1 


Baltic—Slavic contacts 


11 Early Slavic > Baltic Loans 


111 Preliminaries 

The goal in this chapter is to establish the extent and nature of the earliest con- 
tacts between Baltic and East Slavic. While several studies have focused on the 
Slavic loanwords in Baltic (the pioneer articles being Brückner 1877; Endzelins 
1899; Büga 1911; SkardZius 1931), there have been few critical studies focusing on 
the earliest layer specifically: one often speaks of ‘early’ loanwords (e.g. Young 
2009, Derksen 2020), but the actual material adduced encompasses ambigu- 
ous cases which could result in a skewed picture. The goal of this section is 
to identify the clearest and best quality data to substantiate the claim of early 
contacts. 

The aforementioned ambiguities are in part the result of “traditional” substi- 
tution strategies (Stang 1957: 52-55). For instance, the examination of Lithuan- 
ian proper nouns transcribed into Cyrillic in 13 and 14** century documents, 
led Būga (1911: 18) to conclude that Proto-Slavic length was still contrastive at 
this time. The idea that such length contrasts were maintained well into the lit- 
erary period is hardly tenable; however, it is clear that the substitutions Slavic 
0 > Lt./Lv. a and Slavic a > Lt. o, Lv. à have continued into recent times. This 
must at least in part be based on "traditional" equivalences extrapolated from 
earlier loanword strata (i.e. “etymological nativization"; see Aikio 2006b: 18-23 
for a discussion of the concept). Stang notes Lt. dial. notüra ‘character, nature’ 
from Polish natura, a recent Latin loanword; and we can add here examples 
with Lt. o before a tautosyllabic resonant, which only became phonotactically 
possible in the last few centuries (see below), such as Lt. kortà 'card' (« Pl. karta; 
LEW 283), gvóltas ‘violence; uproar’ (+ Pl. gwatt + MoHG Gewalt; LEW 180). 

Levin's (2003: 141-142; cf. Derksen 2020: 44) reconstruction of a Proto- 
Lithuanian system with /a:/ and /o/ seems to be more an attempt to force a 
phonetic explanation than something explicitly motivated by the data. True, a 
tendency for /á/ to become rounded can be observed across the eastern edge 
of the Baltic territory, specifically in part of East Aukstaitian (but not on the 
Lithuanian-Belarusian border; cf. Zinkevicius 1966: 50-51 and Map No. 6), and 
asa conditioned change in Latgalian (Endzelins 1923: 73-85). However, there is 
no reason to set this up as the most archaic system.! 


1 Onthe substitution of Baltic *a with Finnic *a and *o, see p. 63. 
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Moreover, as the Finnic loanwords from Slavic also clearly show the preser- 
vation of inherited length (cf. Kalima 1956: 33-42), indicating an early date, a 
layer of loanwords in Baltic from the same chronological period would hardly 
be surprising. Note the following examples showing a reflection of length in 
unstressed syllables which are shared by Baltic and Finnic (cf. Stang 1957: 53): 


Lt. pyrágas, Lv. pirágs 'pie' <  ORmupors (R nupóe, GEN.SG. nupoed) 
(= F püraa) 
Lt. sopágas, Lv. zabaks ‘boot’ + OR canör, GEN.SG. canora 
(= K soappoa) 
HL. Zivats? ‘animal’ —  OR:xkxHBÓTS, GEN.SG. «KUBOTA ‘life; animal’ 


A 


(= F süvatta livestock') (R dial. »cueomot ‘livestock; property’) 


In Finnic, the smaller corpus of loanwords makes the suggestion of “traditional” 
substitution patterns less plausible, and the above examples must be accep- 
ted as early loanwords. However, this does not necessarily have any bearing 
on the age of these words within Baltic, and it cannot be ruled out that these 
too were borrowed at a later date following previously established nativiza- 
tion strategies. It is in fact highly difficult to identify the oldest layer of loan- 
words upon which the regular substitution patterns were originally based. The 
only unambiguous evidence of an early date of borrowing would be cases in 
which Baltic reflects phonemic contrasts subsequently lost in the history of 
East Slavic. I therefore limit myself to substitutions of this kind, and the res- 
ulting data will form the corpus for further analysis. 


112 Reflection of yers 

Finding unambiguous examples of the reflection of the Slavic reduced vow- 

els in the Baltic loans is more complicated than usually recognized. Note, for 

instance, the following examples involving sequences of the type *CZRC: 

— Lt. kürtas, Lv. kufts ‘greyhound’ + R, Uk. xopm ‘greyhound’ (= SCr. hit, Pl. 
chart); also ^ F hurtta, E hurt, Li. urta-pi'n ‘greyhound’ (Kalima 1952: 66) 

— Lt. obs. tülkas, Lv. tulks ‘interpreter’ + OR *r»urk», MR moax ‘interpreter’ (= 
OCS tt) 

— Lt. tufgus, Lv. tirgus ‘market’ ? OR, ONovg. rpprs, u-stem, ‘market’ (= 
OCS rptrs); also > F turku, E turg (GEN.SG. turu) ‘market’ (Kalima 1952: 133) 

= Lt. pulkas, Lv. pulks ‘crowd, troop’ ? OR pute, ‘troop, regiment; crowd, 
throng’ (= OCS murexs)? 


2 On the Latvian -i-, see fn. 16. 
3 The rare F pulkka ‘regiment, troop’, quoted by Ahlqvist (1871: 209), shows a limited dialectal 
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While these are generally acknowledged as early loans, it should not be over- 
looked that similar substitutions are also attested in relatively late loanwords. 
Historically, in the absence of a phoneme /ó/ in either Latvian or Lithuanian, 
a foreign /oRC/ has been substituted as /uRC/. Note, for instance, Prussian 
Lithuanian kufbas, dial. kufvis ‘basket’ (+ Prussian German Korb, korw, Almin- 
auskis 1934: 76; LEW 220) and Lt. dial. guñtas ‘roof shingle’ (+ Pl. gont; LEW 176). 
A similar strategy is attested in Latvian loans from Estonian, e.g. puika ‘boy’ (+ 
Vò. poig, E poeg ‘son’),* kulda ‘ash pit’ (< VƏ. kollög, GEN.SG. koldö), cf. Thomsen 
(1890: 263-273). Most probably, the same applies for some dialectally isolated 
loans like Lv. dial. (Naukšēni) burtenis ‘empty beehive’ + R dial. (Pskov, PIC rv: 
96) 6ópmenv ‘hive used to attract bees’ (ME I: 354); Lv. dial. (Aloja) turba 'knap- 
sack’ + R dial. möp6a (ME Iv: 268); and High Latvian pulna ‘enough!’ + R nóauo 
(cf. Búga 1925: 44).5 

This observation raises suspicion with regard to the Aukst. dial. bulvónas 
‘idol; dummy’, Lv. dial. (Vidzeme) bulvans (ME 1: 349), bulens (EH 1: 251) ‘decoy 
bird’ + Russian 6046án ‘idol; stuffed animal, dummy’ (la? r: 111), which have 
consistently been described as early loanwords (e.g. Buga 1925: 40; LEW 33; 
Derksen 2020: 40). While a source with preserved *o is not probable in the 
Baltic area, it is conceivable that these were adopted from a dialect with dis- 
similative akanje typical of north-eastern Belarusian dialects (Wexler 1977: 79- 
80).6 On the other hand, the distribution of the word within Baltic may not 
exactly favour such an interpretation; at least for Latvian, a certain role may 
here also have been played by Baltic German Bolwan, Bulwan ‘decoy bird’ (cf. 


Kiparsky 1936: 149). 


distribution and occurs alongside the allegedly younger F—K polkka, E polk ‘regiment’. The 
antiquity of this loanword seems doubtful to me (cf. Mikkola 1938: 53). Note F dial. hulkka 
beside holkka ‘crowd; troop’, considered to be of Germanic origin (cf. LAGLOS 1: 119-120). 

4 Both formally and semantically, a more probable direct source seems to be Estonian Swedish 
poik ‘boy’ (Freudenthal/Vendell 1886: 165). 

5 Ly. dial. tulpities ‘to crowd’ + moantimoca (Būga 1925: 43) may be based on the dial. 38G.PRES. 
móanumca (cf. CPHT XLIV: 207), which must be the older form in view of the oxytone accen- 
tuation of moaná (3anuaus 2019: 208); cf. also Uk. móenumuca (which must be analogical 
after 3SG.PRES. mógnumsca). Despite ME (Iv: 260), it does not seem likely that the Latvian 
word is cognate with Lt. dial. tùlpinti ‘make room for, economize’. The latter seems somehow 
to have been formed secondarily from tilpti ‘fit, have enough room’ (compare Smoczyfiski 
2018:1484), although the details are unclear. Incidentally, the Latvian accentuation might also 
speak against an old loan (see 14.7). 

6 Similarly, Endzelins (1899: 298) refers to the pronunciation of unstressed *o as [u] in some 
Russian dialects (on this see JTA P#l 1: No. 2). This explanation seems possible for Lt. tulkoczus 
(Brodowski 923) ‘pestle’, cf. Bel. maykau (Būga 1925: 763); perhaps also Lv. dial. (Endzelīns 
1899: 299) grumada ‘assembly’, Lt. grumada ‘crowd’ (Juška 11: 478), grummodas ‘Haufe Flie- 
gen’ (Ruhig 11: 192) ?< Bel. dial. (*)ep[y]:á0a, if not simply + Polish gromada ‘flock, crowd’. 
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The four cases cited at the start of this section could theoretically be dated 
to Proto-East-Baltic. In the case of Lt. tufgus, Lv. tirgus, cognancy with Slavic 
is also an option (Endzelīns 1899: 299; REW 111: 123).7 In principle, the Slavic 
loan etymologies in all of these cases are encouraged primarily by circumstan- 
tial facts, for instance the existence of early parallel loans into Finnic from the 
same sources, although some phonetic details favour the loan etymologies.® 

The Slavic word *pulka/u- (trad. *pelks) ‘crowd; military regiment’ is a loan 
from Germanic (cf. OHG folc ‘people, crowd, troop")? It is possible that the 
Baltic words are parallel loans from a related Germanic source, possibly even 
West Germanic folk, rather than having been mediated through Slavic. In fact, 
several other suggested early Slavic loanwords in Baltic are ultimately of Ger- 
manic origin. Hirt (1898: 350) in this and other cases has assumed direct adop- 
tions from Gothic (see also Chapter 2), while Büga (1922: 71) has preferred to 
assume a Slavic intermediary: 


Lt. äsilas ‘donkey’ + OR ocr» ‘donkey’ / + Go. asilus ‘donkey’ 

— Lv. bruņas F.PL. ‘armour’ + OR 6pbHa ‘armour’ (also óp F.PL., cf. CPA u1- 
14 I: 321) / € Go. brunjo ‘breastplate’! 

— Lt. kátilas, Lv. katls ‘kettle’ + OR kors» ‘kettle’ / + Go. katils* ‘kettle’ 

Lt. stiklas, Lv. stikls ‘glass’ + OR co ‘glass’ / + Go. stikls ‘cup, chalice! 


7 Further cf. Alb. treg, dial. tregé ‘market’ (cf. Meyer 1891: 323-324; Jokl 1924: 88). If we recon- 
struct “trg’-, we might blame the non-acute accentuation in Slavic on the u-stem (Stang 
1957: 79-82; Pronk-Tiethoff 2012: 242-244); the circumflex in Baltic might support a Slavic 
intermediary. Note that a reconstruction *trg"^- would violate the IE root constraints. 
Bjorvand/Lindemann (2018: 1328-1330) assume the Baltic and Slavic words are loans from 
Germanic, cf. ON torg ‘market’, but it is doubtful there are any Norse loans in Proto-Slavic 
or in East Baltic (see Chapter 2). Significantly, their account fails to explain the Albanian 
data. 

8 For kurtas, the correlation between Baltic k- and Sl. x- favours a Slavic ^ Baltic loan. For 
tulkas, the acute accent in Baltic would be in disagreement with Olr. do-tluchethar ‘seek, 
demand; Lat. loquor ‘talk’ (which rule out a root-internal laryngeal), which might favour 
a Slavic origin. See 1.1.7. 

9 As the substitution Germanic *o > Sl. *u (trad. *s) is unproblematic (Slavic had no *o), 
attempts to track down West Germanic forms with /u/ (cf. Pronk-Tiethoff 2012: 112-113) 
are unnecessary. 

10 For the Slavic word, Pronk-Tiethoff (2012: 122-123) considers it impossible to decide be- 
tween a Gothic or West Germanic source. However, on the basis of OR mbuasp ‘coin’ 
(CAPA 1124 Ix: 407) + OS penning ‘penny’ (where we must assume an original *pen&ge- 
(trad. “penedze) by dissimilation; cf. the close parallel in OCS mbcaup ‘moon, dissimil- 
ated from "mésece- (trad. *mesece) < IE *mehyns- ‘month’; Shevelov 1964: 320; Beekes 1982: 
55), one would rather anticipate West Germanic *brunnjá (> OHG brunna, MHG brünne 
‘chain mail, breastplate’) to be borrowed as Slavic *bronja- (trad. *bronja) (> Old Rus- 
sian **ópoyra). Therefore, a Gothic source seems preferable. 

11 Although the Slavic word seems to fit better semantically, it cannot be excluded that the 
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It is curious that all of the above words have attested equivalents in Prussian, 
viz. Pr. E asilis ‘donkey’, brunyos ‘armour’, catils ‘kettle’, sticlo ‘drinking glass’. 
This suggests yet another possible route these words could have taken: they 
may have entered East Baltic through Prussian. In fact, the realia seem to speak 
against äsilas ‘donkey’ being an old word in Lithuanian. According to G. Pili- 
ciauskiené (p.c. April 2023), there is so far no evidence for donkeys in the 
Lithuanian zooarchaeological record, and no documentary evidence for them 
having been bred or traded. It is therefore quite probable that the word was 
taken from Prussian by Bretke for the purpose of translating the bible. 

On the other hand, it is not possible to rule out Bel. acéa, Pl. osiot ‘don- 
key’ as a source either, as this Slavic suffix appears as Lt. -ilas even in recent 
loanwords. Thus, South Aukstaitian büsilas ‘stork’ (see Naktiniené et al. 1988: 
48) + Bel. 6ýcen (GEN.SG. 6ycaa) cannot be an old borrowing in view of its 
short first-syllable vowel. Likewise, Lt. kazilai 'saw-horse' can hardly be from 
OR “xosprpi (pace Būga 1925: 41; Smoczynski 2018: 513), as this particular 
sense is a Polonism, and in turn a calque from German Bock (REW 1: 590). In 
view of this, it is also possible that Lt. kubilas ‘tub, barrel’ is a relatively recent 
loan from Polish kubet ‘bucket’ rather than representing an early loan from the 
source of RCS x»6xzre*, OPI. (hapax, 15" c.) gbet ‘bucket’ (cf. Būga 1925: 38- 
39).? 

As for the other words, no conclusions can be drawn as to their proxim- 
ate source. Even if they were adopted through Prussian, it is unclear whether 
the Prussian words were themselves adopted directly from Gothic or via West 
Slavic. Given the multitude of possibilities, these words can hardly serve as 
evidence of direct early contact between Slavic and East Baltic. 

Incidentally, Levin (1974: 88) has suggested that certain other "general Baltic" 
Slavicisms spread along a trajectory from west to east; the following seem to be 
decent candidates: 

— Lt. kümetis sert, peasant’ in Suvalkia and Prussian Lithuania ?« Pr. E kumetis 

‘gebuer’ + Lechitic *kumeti- (trad. *kemete; > OP]. kmiec ‘serf, peasant’) 

— Lt. krikštas ‘baptism’ ?« Pr. *kriksta-, cf. Pr. 111 crixti laiskas 'tauffbüchlein' + 

Lechitic *krista- (trad. *kroste; > OPI. krzest ‘baptism’; SSP 1: 257) 


word also meant 'glass (material)' in Gothic; cf. the polysemy exhibited by e.g. English 
glass, and also Lt. stiklas, Pr. E sticlo in the sense ‘drinking glass’. For further discussion of 
the semantics, see Kiparsky (1934: 210-211). 

12 Both Slavic words are of West Germanic origin, cf. MHG Kübel ‘bucket, tub; dry meas- 
ure’ (Pronk-Tiethoff 2012: 126—127). Latvian kubls ‘tub, barrel, like katls ‘kettle’ are taken as 
instances of syncope by Endzelins (1923: 47), but could just as easily be relatively recent 
loans from the Slavic oblique stems in Pl. GEN.sG. kotta, kubta; cf. similarly Lt. páslas 
‘ambassador’ < Pl. pasel, GEN.SG. pasta. The High Latvian kubyls cited by Büga (1925: 38) 
as evidence of an unsyncopated form is considered dubious by ME (11: 297). 
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For Lt. krikstas, an ultimately West Slavic origin is attractive for semantic 
reasons. Continuants of Proto-Slavic *krista- (trad. *kroste) mean ‘baptism’ in 
traditionally Catholic areas (i.e. West Slavic and Slovene), while in Eastern 
Christianity they have the meaning ‘cross, crucifix’. Accordingly, a sense 'bap- 
tism' is unattested in Old Russian (CAPA 1114 Iv: 315-317), which practically 
rules out an East Slavic origin for the Lithuanian form, only attested in the 
sense ‘baptism’ (pace Skardžius 1931: 110; ALEW 6o7).13 Lt. Arikscidnis, Lv. dial. 
(Zemgale) kriskans ‘Christian’ may also have come via the same route (cf. 
Pr. 111 crixtianai* NOM.PL.). This has both linguistic and non-linguistic implic- 
ations. 

On the linguistic side, the -$- in Lt. krikštas has sparked much discussion. 
Būga (1912: 3; 1925: 41) considered a possible German influence, while Endzelīns 
(1911: 60; 1937: 164) suggested contamination with Polish chrzcié /x8-/ ‘baptise. 
However, the prevailing opinion is that the shift to -$- is due to the intrus- 
ive -k- (Endzelīns ıgu: 35; Skardžius 1931: 110; Stang 1966: 14; Smoczynski 2018: 
606). Whether this is chronologically plausible is uncertain; it is in any case 
worth noting that several words which show a pervasive -k- do not exhibit 
a subsequent shift to -s- in Lithuanian (e.g. Lt. áuksas ‘gold’ = Pr. E ausis; 
Lt. alksnis, dial. aliksnis ‘alder’ = R oavxd; Lt. úoksas ‘tree hollow’ = Lat. 6s 
‘mouth’). 

A Prussian transmission gives us a new possible explanation. In transitional 
Prussian—Lithuanian dialect areas, there would undoubtedly have been a signi- 
ficant level of bilingualism, providing the prerequisites for “etymological nativ- 
ization” to take place. The regular correspondence between Lithuanian š and 
Prussian s may have been recognized by bilingual speakers, leading them to 
favour the seemingly counterintuitive substitution /s/ ^ /3/ over the phonet- 
ically more natural /s/ > /s/ (Mažiulis 1979: 147). A few other words suspect of 
being of Prussian origin may show a similar substitution strategy. At least the 
following can be cited: 

— Lt. (W Zem.; cf. LKA r: No. 82) bruñšë ‘roach’ — Pr. E brunse ‘roach’ (PKEZ 1: 

161) beside Žem. bruise (< *brüse, cf. Trautmann 1910: 145) 

— Lt. (WZem.) jüse ‘fish soup; slops, viscous liquid; mixture’ + Pr. E ¿use - juche 


13 Itis perhaps this semantic issue which encouraged Smoczynski (2018: 606) to interpret 
krikštas as a back formation from the verb krikštyti, 3PRES. -ija ‘baptise’, which, in his opin- 
ion, is in turn derived from OR kpscrütru (3anusHak 2019: 365) ‘baptise’. However, the root 
stress in the verb rather points towards a denominal formation. Importantly, the Lt. form 
corresponds precisely to Pr. 111 crixti-, PRES.SG. crixtia ‘baptise’ (whose second -i- never 
shows a macron, implying the root here was also accented). As a result, the Lithuanian 
verb could be explained as a Prussianism, as well. 
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— Lt. (W Zem.; PrLt.) kriáusé ‘pear’ + Pr. E crausy ‘pear tree, NOM.PL. crausios 
‘pears’. The dialectal limitation of this and the previous word speaks in favour 
of a Prussian borrowing (Būga 1915: 342).1* 

— Lt. Sárvas, PL. Sarvai ‘armour; arms’ <+ Pr. E sarwis ‘weapons’, which is no 
doubt ultimately from Go. sarwa N.PL. ‘weapons, armour’ (= OE searo, DAT. 
SG. searwe ‘craft, wile’ and ‘weapon, armour’). Alternative etymologies (cf. 
LEW 965-966; PKEZ 1v: 65) derive from a need to explain the unexpected 
š-. 

— (ukmistras> ‘Fischmeister’ (CIG 1: 663)!5 — Pr. E suckis, 111 suckans ACC.PL. 
‘fish’ 

From a non-linguistic perspective, this analysis removes one of the key argu- 

ments for an early informal Christianization from the east, which has been 

taken for granted since Büga (cf. Büga 1912: 11). Indeed, assuming a Prussian 
intermediary, one would hardly need to date such Christian terminology sig- 
nificantly earlier than Lithuania's official adoption of Christianity in 1387. In 

Latvian, on the other hand, one does find a trace of early eastern Christianity: 

Lv. krusts, dial. krists ‘cross’, whose meaning points to an Old Russian source.!6 
Despite these ambiguities, the following ten cases seem to provide compel- 

ling evidence of early contacts between Slavic and East Baltic: 

— Lt. dial. birkavas, birkuva ‘a weight of 10 pudai Lv. bifkavs 'ship-pound' + 
ONovg. 6BPKOBbCKB, a weight measure, frequent in Novgorod gramotas (cf. 
3anuaHs 2004: 713 and Thörnqvist 1948: 29-32, where the ultimate connec- 
tion with ML Birca, OSw. Bicerkó is discussed) 

— Lv. krusts, dial. krists ‘cross’ + OR KpbcT® ‘cross’ (see above) 


14 Note that kriause is now the standard word for ‘pear’, but the more widespread dialectal 
terms are the Slavic loanwords grüsià and düle. Although this is not the place to discuss the 
full material, I agree with Buga that the application of the RUKI law cannot be considered 
regular after *u and *i in East Baltic. 

15 The stressed form Zükmistras given by Brugmann (1897: 104), and found abundantly else- 
where (even in LKZ) is apparently not attested (cf. Baga RR 11: 721). Mielcke (1: 341) and 
Nesselmann (1851: 552) have zukmistras without any stress mark (this form may ultimately 
derive from CIG). Kurschat (1883: 527) specifically notes that the word is “bei den Haff- 
fischern ungebräuchlich”. 

16 Latvian -u-is perhaps to be explained as the result of a contamination with Lat. crux 'cruci- 
fix’ (Endzelīns 1899: 301). Būga (1925: 42-44) rather blamed the -u- in Lv. rutks ‘radish’ (see 
below) and krusts on the Belarusian depalatalization of /r’/, but this is chronologically 
implausible; cf. Wexler (1977: 153). Lv. rutks may be explained by assuming a dissimilation 
*j-i > *u-i which would find a partial parallel in tirgus ‘market’ < *turgus; however, it is 
usually assumed to have been influenced by ruds ‘red-brown’ (ME 111: 565). Note the other 
examples of a hesitation between -i- and -u- listed in Young (2009:187). For an explanation 
involving Latgalian /y/, see SerZant (2006: 99-100). 
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— ? Lt. Póvilas, Lv. Pävils ‘Paul’ — OR Iassi» (Būga 1925: 44). However, see the 
discussion on p. 11 

— Lt. pipiras ‘pepper’ + OR npnpps, OPI. pierz, pieprz ‘pepper 

— Lv. Pliskava ‘Pskov’ (whence German Pleskau) + OR Iapcross (Būga 1925: 
42) 

— Lt. ridikas, dial. rudikas, Lv. rutks ‘radish’ — OR Dan", cf. penekoBH ACC. 
PL. (13^ c.), R, Uk. pédoxa ‘radish’, of West Germanic origin, cf. MLG reddik 
(1492 in Gaerde der Suntheit; MoLG Réddick) ‘radish’ (Pronk-Tiethoff 2012: 
136-137) 

— HLv. dial. pluts ‘raft, barge’ (ME 111: 359) + cf. R naom, OPI. (plty> NOM.PL. (in 
Latin context; SSP vi: 167) ‘raft. Probably of West Germanic origin; compare 
MDu. vlotscip ‘barge’, Du. vlot ‘raft’ (on which cf. Philippa et al. rv: 545-546; 
Kroonen 2013: 149)!? 

— Lt. obs. smirdas ‘peasant’ (cf. Būga 1925: 43), Lv. obs. smirds ‘poddany, sub- 
jectus' (Elger 1683: 385; cf. ME 111: 966) + OR cuppyre ‘peasant, cf. OPI. smard 
(SSP vir: 318) 

— Lt. šilkas (also plurale tantum: Akaf) ‘silk’ < OR *mbaKp, compare ONovg. 
HIOJIKOy GEN.SG. (3A1IM3HAK 2004: 541), R wën, Uk. woex “silk; most prob- 
ably of Norse origin; cf. ON silki (REW 111: 387) 

— Lv. zizlis, also zizls ‘rod; spoke of a wheel’ (assimilated from *Zizls?) < OR 
3Kb3JT6 ‘stick, staff’ 

Since IloroarH (1903: 161-162), Lv. cilvéks, dial. cileks ‘person’ has been viewed as 

an early loanword from OR uezosbxs ‘person’ (cf. ME r: 382-383; Young 2009: 

183; Derksen 2020: 40). There are two phonological issues with this derivation. 

First, Torogun’s Slavic preform *éilveka- (trad. *éslvéks) cannot be supported 

by any actual Slavic data. A slight improvement would be to start from a pre- 

Lv. *cilavekas with regular elision of the compounding vowel within Latvian 

(Endzelīns 1923: 187). However, even a form *uszioBbx» is unattested. Although 

the evidence of OCS unosbx» is perhaps inconclusive (the word was only 

rarely spelled out), the complete lack of vocalization of prepositions in West 


17 REW (rr: 341) has suggested the Slavic word may have been loaned through a Gothic 
*pipirs, and we might equally assume a borrowing through Gothic in East Baltic. Yet if 
the Slavic word is directly + Lat. piper, as usually thought (cf. M. Matasović 2011: 118), then 
reconstructing such a Gothic term seems superfluous. A Slavic origin would be favoured 
by the non-initial stress of Lt. pipiras. By contrast, Lv. pipars ‘pepper’ is possibly bor- 
rowed from Swedish via Est. pipar (cf. ME 111: 221); compare Estonian Swedish pippar 
(Freudenthal/Vendell 1886: 163), OSw. pipar 'pepper' (EES s.v. pipar). 

18 A Germanic origin is rejected by Kiparsky (1934: 80), but without reference to the West 
Germanic data. Note that the similar MoHG Hop ‘raft’ goes back to *flöta- rather than 


*fluta-. 
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Slavic would speak against Pl. czfowiek deriving from a variant *¢cilaveka- (trad. 
*Cplovéko; Havlová 1966: 80), and would favour an account starting from irreg- 
ular syncope.!? At any rate, in East Slavic, the only usual form is of the type 
ye0Bbx?, cf. also Uk. uonoeik, Bel. vanaser ‘person. As a result, a donor form 
with *í (trad. *») is questionable. 

Finally,?° Lt. grikai, grikiai, Lv. griki buckwheat are often interpreted as early 
loans from the (unattested) Russian *rppx- (Rüke-Dravina 1964: 125; Smoczyn- 
ski 2018: 387; PIC XII: 91) or directly from *rppua (> MR epeua; Seržant 2008: 
126). However, this appears to be excluded by the realia. Archaeobotanical evid- 
ence for buckwheat in the East Baltic region only certainly emerges in the 14'^ 
century, which coincides with the first documentary evidence (Sillasoo/Hiie 
2007: 76; Grikpédis/Motuzaité Matuzeviciüté 2020: 166). Moreover, the word 
is so far unattested in Old Novgorod-Pskov. Although an argument ex silentio, 
this fact is potentially significant, as terms for grains (tuten ga ‘wheat; oBbce* 
‘oats, xuTO ‘barley’, pex» rye") are abundantly present in the birchbark letters. 

The Russian word is not in fact found until the turn of the 16 century 
(GEN.SG. epeuku 1495, epeuu 1498, epeuuxu 1500; CPA 11217 Iv: 132), where it 
emerges in Novgorodian trade books. In its German form, the word appears 
a century earlier in Riga (attested in 1383 as Kricken; Kiparsky 1936: 84; Ruke- 
Dravina 1964: 118), and crops up in the late 15tÞ century in Prussian German 
Greck, Grick (PrWb 11: 513) and Old Polish grece, grice (1487/1488 in Latin con- 
text; SSP 11: 506). The forms with -e- are reminiscent of Middle German Grecken 
‘Greeks’, greckisch ‘Greek’ (DWb Ix: 256), opening up the possibility that the 


19 Although seemingly a rather arbitrary suggestion, many of the Slavic reflexes of this word 
show irregular developments, which must result from frequency of use (to the lists in 
Berneker 1:140-141, and Havlová loc. cit. we can add R colloquial vex ‘person’). In addition, 
some Russian dialectal forms show an irregular raising, cf. Obojan uuax (lllaxMaroB 1915: 
152), Rjazan youivéxe (Mans? Iv: 1301), but so far, I have not identified any forms nearer to 
the Baltic territory. 

20 Other doubtful examples are the following: (1) Lv. dial. buca ‘barrel’ is more probably sec- 
ondary for muca 'barrel (as suggested by Mühlenbach in ME r: 344) under influence of 
R 66uxa ‘barrel’, rather than a direct loan from OR Gran", ACC.SG. 6babBp (CAPA n—14 
I: 331; on the Slavic form, cf. REW r: 113-114); (2) Lt. dial. cirkva ‘church’ is a form appar- 
ently only recorded by Büga (1925: 42); in a genuinely old loan we would expect *cirkuva; 
(3) Lv. dukurs ‘polecat’ was probably adopted through E tuhkur (Kiparsky 1949: 65); (4) 
Lv. siruobs ‘notch at the end of a beam is hardly from OR *cbpoy6s (cf. R cpy6 ‘log 
frame’; ME 111: 848; Seržant 2006: 96); instead, the Lv. -i- may be epenthetic in the illegal 
cluster *sr-; (5) Lv. dial. timnica, timnice ‘dungeon, timenica ‘dark place; dungeon’ (com- 
pare OR rpusuuna; Endzelins 1899: 301; Būga 1925: 767) is perhaps rather built after timsa?, 
dial. tima ‘darkness’ on the model of R arch. memtúua ‘dungeon rather than being directly 
borrowed from it. 
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word was actually formed within German, and that R epéuxa as the ‘Greek grain’ 
is a calque coined in the context of Hanseatic trade. While this account remains 
quite uncertain, there is still no evidence that would allow us to backdate this 
word, or buckwheat cultivation, to the Old Russian period. 


1.1.3 *TerT and *TarT 

As the East Slavic pleophony clearly predates the earliest texts, one has often 
hesitated to accept loanwords predating this development. With regard to the 
Finnic evidence, one has either assumed the existence of dialects which evaded 
pleophony (Mikkola 1894: 45-47; Kalima 1929: 165) or that a phonetically weak 
anaptyctic vowel was lost in the borrowing process (Setálá 1929: 34; Kalima 
1956: 31-33; Kiparsky 1963: 83). The scepticism of earlier scholars is tied to a 
conception that any form lacking pleophony must necessarily belong to Proto- 
Slavic proper?! However, this is certainly not the case; it has even been argued 
that the development spread through East Slavic as an areal feature (cf. Garde 
1974: 112-115; HuxkosaeB 1988: 123-124; KpbrcbkKo 1994: 18-19; 3aJIH3HsIK 2004: 39— 
41). 

Bjornflaten (2006: 66) has claimed that loanwords predating the East Slavic 
pleophony are only ascertained in Latvian. As far as Lithuanian is concerned, 
he refers to Zinkevičius (1987: 71), who argues that syncope cannot be excluded 
in any individual case. However, it is not clear why the same argument could 
not equally apply to Latvian: if we have Lv. pelni ‘ashes’ (= Lt. pelena?) and erglis 
‘eagle’ (= Lt. erélis) (Endzelins 1923: 47), then why not suggest Lv. kalps 'farm- 
hand’ and HLv. karms? ‘building’ derive from an earlier *kalapas and *karamas, 
respectively? On the other hand, setting up hypothetical forms like these to 
explain away any relevant evidence (cf. Mikkola 1938: 25-26) would be circular. 

In the case of Lv. gefbins ‘lot’ + Bel. #c5pa6a (Būga 1925: 37), the lack of length- 
ening before *rC proves that this sequence has arisen by syncope (Derksen 
2020: 34, fn. 5; note also dial. Zerebins, Zeberis). Syncope is also quite ima- 
ginable in polysyllabic forms such as Lt. obs. čerpyčia ~ cerepycia ‘roof tile’ 
< Bel. vapaniya;?? Lt. karvöjus ‘wedding loaf’, dial. karavöjus — Bel. kapasdü; 


21 The position is exemplified by the statement of Konecos (1980: 69): “Bce cnaBaHckne 
ASbIKH H3MeHHJIH HCXO/IHOe coueranne rura “tort, Ho x34eHWIH ro-pa3HoMy. Cienopa- 
TEJIBHO, ITO H3MeHeHHe HAYAJIOCh B TIpACJIABAHCKOM si3brke" | “All Slavic languages mod- 
ified the original sequences of the type "tort, but in different ways. It follows, therefore, 
that this change started in Proto-Slavic"]. The second statement, however, does not logic- 
ally follow from the first. 

22 The first manuscript edition of Szyrwid has cierpicia, which in the third edition is appar- 
ently corrected to cierepicia. Both variants are also found in Bretke: czerpjczios NOM.PL. 
and czerepijczes ACC.PL. (see Skardžius 1931: 54-55; ALEW? s.v. cerepycia). 
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Lt. skavarda ‘frying pan’ + Bel. ckasapada (cf. Lv. dial. Vidrizi skavardnica, 
without lengthening of -a-). A case not explainable as a pre-pleophony bor- 
rowing is Lt. kalmaska ‘light carriage’ + Bel. kanamancka (= Pl. obs. kolimaga 
‘cart’; cf. SkardZius 1931: 99; Kiparsky 1948: 48; Zinkevicius 1966: 131-132). 
Onthe otherhand, there are words in both Lithuanian and Latvian for which 
the assumption of syncope would seem ad hoc: 
— Lt. čérpė ‘clay pot; roof tile’ — *cerpa- (trad. *cerps; > R uepenók, Bel. «ópan 
‘potsherd, Pl. dial. trzop ‘clay pot’). 
— Lv. kalps ‘servant, farmhand’ (= Lt. kálpas, if not from Latvian, cf. Derksen 
2020: 34) + *xalpa- (trad. *xolps; > OR xonon» ‘servant’) 
— His karms?, i.e. kúorms ‘building’ + *xarma- (trad. *xorms; > OR xopoms 
‘house, building’; CAPA 1387) 
— Lt. šálmas ‘helmet’ + *salma- (> OR menom», mojom», OPI. in Latin context 
sztom helmet'), earlier *selma- (trad. *selme). 
The last example must have post-dated the backing *CelC > *CalC, which 
Holzer (2001: 42) has described as a “North Slavic" areal change. Note that 
a similar backing does not seem to be reflected in Lt. silkas ‘silk’, which I 
have accepted above as an East Slavic loanword. This might suggest a chro- 
nological or dialectal difference in the loan source. The word for ‘silk’ does 
appear to have had a backed variant already in at least part of Old Russian 
judging by Finnish sulkku, Veps Suuk ‘silk’ — OR "urs; (cf. also R werk, Uk. 
wo6k).23 
Occasionally, it is difficult to decide between cognancy and borrowing. 
Lt. dial. (N) kafbas ‘basket’, Lv. karba ‘box; birchbark vessel, basket’ could be 
borrowed from OR (Novg.) Kopo6* ‘unit of measure’, R xdpo6 ‘bast or birch- 
bark vessel’ (cf. Berneker r: 568; ME 11: 194; REW r: 629), but a regular cognate 
cannot be ruled out.? A similar consideration applies to the derivative Lt. dial. 


23 Mikkola (1894: 117) cited a Russian dialectal "mom", but it appears this is merely a hypo- 
thetical form based on IlIaxwaros's (1893: 296) claim of a sporadic shift o > [o ~ u] in 
Petrozavodsk Russian. This shift was later explained as a reflex of etymological *a (trad. 
*o) in accentually immobile words (see JI. Bacubes 1929: 14). Since the vowel of R werk 
does not reflect an etymological *a, the Finnic u-vocalism should rather be taken as a dir- 
ect reflection of *u (trad. "Ze: cf. Kyremos 2010: 349). 

24 Contra Berneker (cf. also LEW 220), it is not probable the Slavic word was borrowed 
from Germanic. First, the word is accentually mobile in Old Russian (3anu3Hak 2019: 
527), which is atypical of Germanic loanwords (cf. Pronk-Tiethoff 2012: 242-244 with lit.). 
Secondly, from West Germanic *korb- (OHG korb, OS korf ‘basket, pannier’), I would anti- 
cipate Slavic *kurb- (trad. *karb-; see fn. 9); a Germanic loan may well underlie Cz. dial. 
(Machek 1968: 291) krb ‘dovecote’, SCr. k?bulja ‘basket made of bark’ (PCA x: 449), as sug- 
gested by Berneker. 
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(Szyrwid, S Aukšt.) kafbija, karbija ‘kind of woven basket’ and its comparandum 
ONovg. kopo6ba ‘grain measure’ (3aumansk 2004: 749).?5 


11.4. Nasal Vowels 
The loss of nasal vowels appears to have happened very early in East Slavic; 
there is no trace of nasal vowels in any East Slavic dialect (cf. Shevelov 1979: 
132).26 Although certain Norse loanwords seem at face value to have predated 
the loss of the nasal vowels,?7 IllaxMaroB (1915: 112-113) has suggested that this 
is illusory, and that syllable final nasals were simply omitted for phonotactical 
reasons. Indeed, omission plus compensatory lengthening better accounts for 
cases such as: OR Hrops (cf. MGr. "Tyyo) + OSw. Inguar (not *Arops); wKepa 
‘Ingrians’ + Ingr. Inkeroin; xakope ‘anchor’ + OSw. ankare (not *oykops; cf. 
Thörnqvist 1948: oo).2829 Similarly, for OR noys ‘a weight measure’ + ON pund, 
one need not set up an intermediate form with “9; instead, we could posit a dir- 
ect substitution of *-unC- with *-uC- (Brückner 1929: 142; Kiparsky 1934: 157); cf. 
similarly the names Acvoygr», Bepevoygr» (cf. ON Asmundr, Vermundr) men- 
tioned in the chronicles (Thomsen 1877: 71-72; on these differently Hnkoraes 
2017: 28). 

An earlier nasal vowel is supposedly proven by Lt. pundas ‘a weight meas- 
ure, which would be from Old Russian (Büga 1925: 28; Thórnqvist 1948: 75). 
The key argument here is that pundas cannot be separated from the other 


25 Pr. E tarbio (for *carbio) ‘meal box’ may, in turn, be analysed as a further Balto-Slavic 
cognate or as a loanword from Lechitic, cf. Pl. dial. krobia large woven basket’ (PKEZ 11: 
17-118). 

26 HukouaeB (1995: 111) has claimed that a distinction between *6 and *ú (trad. 9 and u) is 
preserved in some Carpathian Ukrainian dialects as /vu/ and /uv/, respectively, both of 
which supposedly had a number of allophones in free variation (idem: 107-108). I have 
been informed by S. Tarasovas that Hnkonaeg has rechecked the data using modern soft- 
ware, and (apparently) now rather considers these alleged reflexes to be phantoms. 

27 A key argument here is OR sapars, MR gápaes (3auasusk 2019: 722) ‘Varangian’, cf. ON 
véringjar NOM.PL., pointing to "varega- (trad. *varegs). On the other hand, if we set up a 
source form "várjengja- (cf. Thomsen 1877: 121; Falk/Torp 1403), supported by MGr. Bápay- 
yot ‘Norsemen in service of the Greek emperor’ then we may also assume a direct substi- 
tution of -æng- with -ar-, without the need for an intermediary form with a nasal vowel. 
See below. 

28 Thörnqvist (1948:105) ultimately settles on a reconstruction *ekors, which is unlikely given 
the Norse a-. Note that Lt. ifíkaras ‘anchor’ and Lv. efikurs go back to Early MoHG enker 
‘anchor (cf. ME r: 470) and do not support a Slavic nasal vowel, despite Berneker (1: 29). 

29 Perhaps this could account for OR rpawora ‘letter, literacy, written document’ — Greek 
ypaunata (compare fn. 10). Although geminates were lost in Middle Greek, this was not 
universal, and this geminate occurs in the usual environment where 'spontaneous' sec- 
ondary gemination is also attested (Holton et al. 2020: 135-136). 
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loaned weight measurement birkavas (cf. Derksen 2020: 37). On the other hand, 
Lithuanian also has a word púdas (dial. also púdas), whose acute accentuation 
might suggest a relatively early loan (cf. 1.1.7). Since the variant pundas may well 
have been adopted directly from, or have been influenced by, Baltic German 
pund (Alminauskis 1934: 106-107; Kiparsky 1948: 37; LEW 667), it can hardly be 
treated as a certain example. 

The only remaining plausible case is the ethnonym lénkas "Pole. 27 which has 
been derived from an early */exa- (trad. *lexs; > OR zax») (Brückner 1877: 103; 
Büga 1925: 33; LEW 356). Kiparsky (1948: 39; followed by REW rr: 84) has sugges- 
ted the word may instead be taken from an unattested Lechitic source, yet there 
is no evidence this ethnonym was used as a self-designation by West Slavs.?! A 
unique archaism would not be too surprising, as names of ethnic groups often 
figure among the earliest borrowings,3? and the names of certain (presumably) 
Baltic tribes seem to have entered Slavic prior to the loss of nasal vowels: OR 
FATBATÞI ACC.PL. (+ *jatvingai), ronagb (+ *galind-); see p. 29. 


115 Reflection of Slavic *y 

One might anticipate that Slavic *y (trad. y) would have been substituted with 
Baltic *ú, yet examples do not present themselves (Derksen 2020: 40). While 
the usual substitution for Slavic *y (trad. y) in older East Baltic loanwords is 
long /1/,33 in a number of cases, we also find -ui-, which is often interpreted 
as archaic (e.g. Būga 1911: 25; 1912: 10-11; Kiparsky 1948: 31; Seržant 2006: 97, fn. 
7). However, it is remarkable that several of the examples involve a preceding 
labial: 


30 Little faith can be given to the derivation of the ethnonym Unguras* ‘Hungarian’, recorded 
only in Daukša, from Slavic *ögra- (trad. *ogrs, cf. Būga 1925: 24; not *ögura-, i.e. *ogore: 
cf. Smoczynski 2018: 1561; Derksen 2020: 37). It is difficult to imagine what would motiv- 
ate the early Lithuanians to borrow such an ethnonym, with there being no evidence of 
direct contact between Baltic and Hungarian-speaking groups, and with the latter hav- 
ing no particular folkloric significance in Lithuania. Instead, it seems obvious that this is a 
neologism created by Daukša on the basis of ML ungarus (Kiparsky 1948: 37), which would 
practically be proven by the fact that the Daukša himself uses the Polish loanword verigras 
(viz. Wégry GEN.PL.) in another passage. 

31 Neither is the more primary "/ed- (trad. *led-) reliably attested in West Slavic sources, 
although Hungarian lengyel (older lengyen) ‘Pole, and the tribal name Aevčavnvoi men- 
tioned in the 10‘ century De administrando imperio seem to imply a form *ledjän- (trad. 
*ledjan-; cf. REW 11: 84 for details and references). 

32 Thus OR marea ‘Lithuanians’ (see 1.2), *Bbcb (cf. IITaxwaros 1916a: 19) ‘Vepsians’ — *vepsá 
(REW I: 193), poycb ‘Rus, probably + Norse *röps- (REW 11: 551) and possibly Lv. krievs 
‘Russian’ (but see 1.1.6). 

33 Examples include Lt. dial. bagotyrius ‘rich man’, kýtras ‘sly’ (LEW 29, 261), tynas ‘fencepost’ 
(LKZ; cf. on tuinas below), Lv. sits? (= HLv. seits) full’ (Endzelīns 1899: 310; ME 111: 855). 
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— Lt. builis ‘chervil, chives’, cf. MR Gap (CPA 1-17 I: 364), Bel. Gornnë ‘weed’ 
— Lt. muilas ‘soap’ + Bel. mina ‘soap’ 
— Lt. muitas, Lv. muita ‘toll’ + MBel. memo ‘toll’ 
— Lt. smuikas, dial. smuikas ‘violin’ + MBel. cuire (16 c.; TCBM XXXII: 3) ‘a 
kind of instrument’, cf. modern Bel. cux ‘bow (for a string instrument)’ 
— Lv. dial. vuikls? ‘deft, able) cf. R dial. eran (Pskov, Novgorod; CPHT v: 292) 
‘experienced, able’ (ME 1v: 676) 
In these cases, the diphthong need not demonstrate any particular antiquity, 
but may simply be a result of the strong velarization of labials before /i/. A 
similar representation is found in Richard James’ 17* century English-Russian 
notebook (buic ‘a bull’, muila ‘sope, but sit ‘satisfied’, yazike ‘a tounge’; Jlapun 
1959: 23-24) and the Russian manual of Tonnies Fonne (buik 'bulle, muilo 
‘seepe but iaszyck ‘tunge’; Kachan 2012: 73-78; Hendriks 2014: 94). In Finnic, the 
substitution -ui- is also only attested after labials: Karelian vuitti ‘portion, share’ 
(< R esmb); muila ‘soap’ (+ R mvo), cf. Kalima (1956: 41). Incidentally, this 
group need not be archaic in Finnic either; on the contrary, the Karelian buitto, 
puitto ‘as if’ must be recent (<+ R dial. 6sidmo, CI PC 1: 242 < 6ydmo; Kalima 1956: 
65; PIC v: 53). In Finnic, it is also remarkably difficult to find examples of "o 
from Slavic *y.34 
In Prussian, however, /ui/ substitutes Lechitic *y (trad. y) without exception: 
Pr. E waldwico ‘knight’ + *valdyka (trad. voldyka), cf. OP]. wtodyka ‘nobleman’; 
*suiristio (attested sutristio) ‘rennet’, cf. OPI. syrzisko ‘rennet’ (SSP VIII: 155); 
wuysis ‘guard dog’ + *vy£- (trad. vyz-), cf. Pl. wyzet ‘pointer’; Pr. 111 zuit ‘genug’ <+ 
*syta (trad. syto), cf. Pl. syty ‘full, satisfied’ (sceptically Levin 1974: 38-39). In East 
Baltic, there also remain a couple of examples of -ui- + *y without a preceding 
labial, which may indeed represent archaisms: 
— Lt. kùila ‘hernia’ + OR *Kpuna, cf. MR rúna ‘hernia, outgrowth’ (3anu3HaK 
2019: 192)?5 


34 In unstressed position, we find *u after labials even in recent loanwords (F populi, E pobul 
‘landless peasant; cottager' + R arch. Gogo), so that cases like Veps kaput ‘hoof’ (+ 
konvimo) cannot serve as evidence. Even the *u in F dial. muula ‘lye’, V6. mugól, mukl ‘soap 
suds; lye’ (+ OR dial. *weirzo, cf. R tao ‘soap’; Ojansuu 1922: 139) is not necessarily pro- 
bative, as it may as well be subsumed under the other examples of *ui, PF **muikla being 
phonotactically impossible. Kallio (20082: 155) cites only Vt. dial. suura 'home-made curd 
cheese’ (+ cup), but this is found alongside many other dialectal forms (e.g. Luditsa siira, 
Jögöperä sóóra, Mati syyru) and singling out the variant with -uu- would seem like cherry- 
picking. 

35 Since Endzelīns (1899: 310; ME 11: 300), Lt. kuilýs, Lv. kuilis, Pr. E (tuylis) */kuilis/ ‘boar’ 
have been derived from an Old Russian Trump, (thus also Trautmann 1910: 451; LEW 305; 
Derksen 2020: 41). However, such a source form cannot be set up (cf. Sabaliauskas 1968: 
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— Lv. obs. suits, suiss ‘excessive’ (whence probably Lt. suitus ‘abundant’ in 
Daukantas)?6 + OR cir» ‘full, satiated’, cf. R como 6yðems ‘MHOTO, numky, 
HECKPOMHbI Tpe6onanis TBos' (Jab? 1v: 386) 

— Lt. tuinas ‘branch in a wattle fence; fence post; picket fence’ + OR run 
‘fence; defensive wall'37 

These tie into the debate regarding the phonetic value of Slavic *y (trad. y). 

Already since Miklosich (1878: 149-152), a minority viewpoint has been that 

*y was pronounced as a diphthong /ui/, for which the evidence which has 

been adduced is so diverse that it seems difficult to dismiss out of hand (see 

Thomson 1927; Shevelov 1964: 377-379; Press 1986: 217-243; KacbaH 2012: 84— 

88).38 The theory that the development from * to /i/ in Slavic went through 

an intermediate stage with a diphthong *ui (rather than through a direct dela- 

bialization as suggested by e.g. Kortlandt 1989a: 50) would explain the lack of 
loanword evidence for a stage with *ú, despite evidence for pre-vowel-shift val- 
ues for all other vowels in the Slavic vowel system. 

According to Shevelov (1964: 378; and Levin 1974: 39), since -ui- still renders 
Belarusian -w- (“which undoubtedly was and still is a monophthong”), the loan- 
word evidence cannot be used. However, I see no reason to suspect that the 
above three loanwords should be late adoptions from Belarusian. As generally 
acknowledged (cf. Derksen 2020: 41), küila cannot be a particularly young loan- 
word, as it must have predated the change »1 > u after velars. Būga dates this to 
the atb century in Belarus (1925: 52; cf. KoztecoB 1980: 155). Even though it might 
have taken place as late as the 14" century in Novgorod-Pskov (3annsHak 2004: 


176; PKEZ 11: 294). R dial. xwastx, xwayu ‘boar’ are clearly derived from rúna ‘hernia’ (cf. 
eopóyn ‘person with a hump’ < eopó ‘hump’); compare the dialectal senses ku.týr ‘animal 
with a hernia; an animal (usu. piglet) with abnormal testicles; uncastrated boar’ (CPHT 
XIII: 209). Perhaps, as Smoczynski (2018: 622) surmised, kuilýs etc. was formed within 
Baltic from Küila ‘hernia’. In that case, HLv. keils (= Kilis?, ME r: 388) ‘boar’ could have 
been similarly formed to kila ‘hernia, outgrowth’ (Berzgale, EH r: 706), of the same ori- 
gin. Alternatively, and perhaps more attractively, we could conceive of a relationship to 
Lt. kiaülé ‘pig’ (see Sabaliauskas 1968: 175-177). 

36 The existence of the form suitis, attributed to Daukantas by Geitler (cf. LEW 937; also in 
MieZinis 1894: 232), is questioned by Büga (RR 11: 724). In the LKZ, all of the data from 
Daukantas is listed under suitus. 

37 In view of PrLt. rüimas ‘space’ (cf. MLG rúm), sliuize ‘sluice’ (cf. MLG sluse; Prussian 
German Sliise; Alminauskis 1934: 129), Siuilé ‘school’ (cf. MHG schuole; Prussian Ger- 
man Soil; idem: 126), Prellwitz (1891: 35) has suggested that tuinas might be derived dir- 
ectly from MLG tun ‘hedge, fence’, like Lv. dial. túna, tüna ‘a fence of slanted planks’ 
(ME Iv: 282). The circumflex accent seems to tip the balance in favour of a Slavic origin, 
however. 

38 | Themoststriking indication perhaps remains the fact that this sound is rendered with the 
digraph ŭi in OCS: Glagolitic (“92 ~ #98), Cyrillic (&1 ~ pn). 
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TABLE 2 Archaic features in Slavic loan- 
words in Lithuanian and Latvian 


Lt Lv. 
Reflection of yers 8[+5] 10[+4] 
*TerT groups 2[+2] 2[+1] 
Nasal vowels 1 - 
Slavic *y 2 1 
-uo- for *ü 1 18+ 


90—91), it is clear, in any case, that we are not dealing with a late Belarusian bor- 
rowing here. Based on this example, it would be reasonable to date the other 
two examples to an earlier date as well. In any case, there is nothing in these 
words that specifically favours a younger dating. 


116 Reflection of Pre-Slavic *9, *e 

In Latvian, Slavic *ú (trad. *u) is frequently substituted as /uo/, for instance: 
duómát ‘think’, kápuósts ‘cabbage’, karuógs banner, muókas F.PL. ‘torment’, 
suodit ‘punish, judge’, suóma ‘bag, satchel’ (+ R dymamo, kanycma, xopyeeb, 
MÝKu, cyðúm», cymd, respectively). These have almost always been interpreted 
as archaic. Endzelins (1899: 306) and Buga (1912: 14-15) suggested that they 
reflect a preserved Slavic diphthong *ou, but the communis opinio is now that 
they represent a monophthong *6, predating the common Slavic raising to "o 
(McKenzie 1919: 170; ME 1: 533; Kiparsky 1948: 33-34; Young 2009: 178; Derksen 
2020: 45). 

In Lithuanian, only one generally accepted example of this substitution is 
known: kuodélis ‘flax prepared for spinning’ + R xydéue. This state of affairs has 
led to the conclusion that the Latvian loanwords are generally more archaic 
than the Lithuanian ones (Bjernflatten 2006: 67; Derksen 2020: 48-49). How- 
ever, this is not consistent with the other lines of evidence for early loanwords, 
where the Latvian evidence does not significantly surpass the Lithuanian in 
any other category (see Table 2, above). 

It seems very unlikely that Latvian simply happened to borrow a large num- 
ber of Slavic words containing *à at an earlier date than Lithuanian. We there- 
fore must agree with McKenzie (1919: 171) that treating the different reflexes as 
representing distinct chronological layers is unwarranted. 

One possible solution, hinted at by Derksen (2020: 43), is that Lithuanian 
and Latvian were in contact with distinct varieties of East Slavic. It is conceiv- 
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able that the reflex of Slavic *ú was pronounced closer to */ö/ in the East Slavic 
dialect with which Latvian was in contact. A similar contrast in the source dia- 
lects probably underlies the difference in outcome of Slavic *e (trad. *é), which 
has yielded -ie- in Lithuanian but -e- = */ze:/ in Latvian, cf. Lt. dial. griékas but 
Lv. gréks ‘sin’ (cf. Bjornflaten 2006: 68; Derksen 2020: 39). In this respect, we 
can note sporadic instances of /'a/ from *e recorded in modern north-western 
dialects, cf. NW dial. xan ‘flail’, Arxangelsk pána ‘turnip’ (= R ymn, pína; Huxo- 
JiaeB 1990: 60), yanoü ‘whole’, Vladimir meðgáðs ‘bear’ (= M00, mederdp; 
TamHckasa 1993: 39-40), which indicates that the difference was at least partly 
dialectal rather than diachronic (cf. Derksen 2020: 47).39 

On the other hand, Seržant (2006) has offered a plausible alternative 
account for Latvian /uo/: he suggests that it is the result of a dialectal diffu- 
sion from east to west. Latgalian (High Latvian) has undergone a chain shift *o 
> u; *ü > ou ~ yu (Endzelīns 1923: 95-97). If this predated the influx of Slavic 
loanwords, one would expect East Slavic /nywarb/ to have been adopted dir- 
ectly as High Latvian dümuöt'. This would in turn be nativized in Low Latvian 
as duómát, following the typical dialectal correspondences.* Since it is gener- 
ally assumed that the early loanwords in Latvian are of East Slavic origin, such 
a trajectory would not be surprising.^! 

Interdialectal borrowing might also explain the Zemaitian forms póuks 
‘down (of a bird)’, Qustá NOM.PL. ‘moustache’, which ultimately derive from East 
Slavic nyx ‘down’, yc ‘moustache’ (cf. Zinkevičius 1966: 79, fn. 27 and 84, fn. 30). 
These may be hypercorrections based on South Zemaitian dialects where *6 
has merged into *u (see the discussion in Būga 1912: 23-26). A similar explana- 
tion probably accounts for NW Žem. viésné (= véisne) ‘cherry’, which Būga (1922: 
177) has seen as an early loan from Slavic *vesnja (cf. Reuwra), but is more likely 
a hypercorrection based on South Zemaitian vi-sne (cf. Aukšt. vysnià). 


39 Compare the substitution of this phoneme as * in the Finnic loanwords (Kalima 1956: 
37-38), matching Latvian. 

40  Inthisrespect, note that prúods? ‘pond’ (+ npyd; ME 111: 400) seems to be an exclusively 
High Latvian word, so actually represents [prüds] (cf. http://vuordineica.lv/, s.v. dikis). The 
spellings in ME and Ulmann (prohds ‘ein kleiner natürlicher Teich’; 1872: 212) are auto- 
matic transpositions of the dialectal form. From a High Latvian perspective, forms such 
as kiuküli |kükuli?/ ‘corn cockle’ (+ vegan) and pyuka (cf. püka?, ME 111: 445) ‘fluff? (+ 
nyx), which have undergone diphthongization of original *u, might even be interpreted 
as more archaic (cf. SerZant 2006: 95). 

41 Similar evidence of interdialectal diffusion is shown by the Zemaitian diphthong /ie/, 
which occurs instead of the usual reflexes of *e in Aukstaitian loanwords, including words 
of ultimately Slavic origin, e.g. griéks instead of “gréiks ‘sin’ (Būga 1912: 7-8; Zinkevičius 
1966: 86; Derksen 2020: 40). 
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While a number of examples supposedly reflecting a preserved Slavic *é (< 
*ei) have been presented, the only convincing one is the Latvian ethnonym 
krievs ‘Russian’, which is apparently loaned from OR xpusuun (Endzelīns 1899: 
285-286, 304-305, ME 11: 284-285; Büga 1922: 177; Skach 2010: 137; Derksen 
2020: 38).? As this word is an ethnonym, a unique archaism is conceivable, 
but we may suspect that krievs similarly results from interdialectal diffusion. 
This seems, at least, to be the best account for Lv. siérs ‘cheese’, an evident bor- 
rowing from East Slavic coup ‘cheese’, but one whose vocalism has presented a 
problem (ME 111: 859). This can be resolved if we assume the word was adop- 
ted first as HLv. sirs (SerZant 2006: 97) and then subsequently borrowed into 
Low Latvian. Such an explanation also works for the Lv. agent suffix -(e)niéks 
(cf. Latgalian -iniks; SerZant 2006: 96—97), provided this is indeed loaned from 
East Slavic -ÞHnK (for an analysis as cognate, see Derksen 1996: 185-186). 

In fact, the loanword evidence for a Slavic stage "e is very poor; almost all 
of the evidence traditionally adduced from Finnic is doubtful or demonstrably 
false. The Finnish and Karelian (Olonetsian) agent noun suffix -niekka (McKen- 
zie 1918: 172; Mikkola 1938: 33-34; Kiparsky 1948: 31; Derksen 2020: 39) is prob- 
lematic, as long vowels outside of initial syllables were not possible at the time 
of the earliest contacts with Slavic^? and the diphthong /ie/ is generally not 
permitted at all outside of initial syllables in most Finnish dialects. The vocal- 
ism must have something to do with the reanalysis as a compounding element 
(J. Pystynen p.c. June 2023), which is supported by its abundant attestation as 
a separate word in earlier Finnish (Vanhan kirjasuomen sanakirja, s.v. niekka). 
Aside from this, there is K viehkuri ‘gust of wind’ and miero ‘the (outside) world; 
township, village council’. 

That all of the examples are limited to Finnish and Karelian obviously speaks 
against this being a particularly archaic loanword stratum. However, Kallio 
(2006: 155) and Derksen (2020: 39) are both unconvinced by the suggestion 
of a Russian dialectal development i » e (Mikkola 1894: 57).^^ While it is true 
that no regular dialectal change can be set up, the fact remains that both words 
are actually attested with /e/ in North Russian dialects. R dial. géxops ‘strong 
gust of wind’ is relatively widespread (CPHT rv: 208: Kem’, Petrozavodsk; CT PC 


42 Other suggested examples such as Lt. obs. mieras, Lv. miérs ‘peace’ are better interpreted 
as cognates with the Slavic forms (Derksen 2015: 316; ALEW 747). 

43 As witnessed by the reflection of yat in the loanwords K netäli, V6. natal’ -i, Li. nádi (< 
*nätäli) ‘week’ + nedr&aa ‘week’ and F veräjä, E värav (< *várdjá) + eepes ‘gatepost’ (< 
*vereja-, trad. *veréja; cf. OCS sepia ‘bar, bolt’). 

44 Skach’s (2010:138) suggestion that these represent relics of a Russian dialect preserving "e 
seems completely gratuitous to me. 
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11: 88-89: Arxangel'sk), and most probably results from a contamination with 
efsmep ‘wind’.*> Olonets (19tÞ c.) mmps ‘community’ (Kymakonckiit 1898: 58; 
CPHT xviii: 112) appears isolated, and I cannot explain it within Russian (cf. 
M5ISHHKOB 2019: 496), but the Karelian data remains highly dubious grounds 
for assuming a layer of loans in Finnic with preserved *é.?6 

On the other hand, Finnic does provide clear evidence of an earlier "o (cf. 
Kalima 1956: 42; Kallio 2006: 155). The main disadvantage of the 'dialectal dif- 
fusion' scenario outlined above is that this situation in Finnic would have to 
be divorced from the superficially similar situation in Latvian. However, this is 
not necessarily a problem, as we are dealing with two distinct contact zones. 
In theory, it is possible that both scenarios are correct, and that an earlier layer 
of loanwords with *o was bolstered by a later layer adopted with Latgalian u. In 
this case, however, the Latvian evidence can only be used as indirect support 
of early contacts with Slavic. 


11.7 Accentuation 
As Derksen (2020: 41-42) has observed, there appears to be a correlation be- 
tween the intonation of the oldest Lithuanian loanwords and their accentu- 
ation in Old Russian. While circumflex is generalized in later loanwords, the 
circumflex examples from the oldest layer appear to correspond to Old Rus- 
sian oxytones. As noted by Young (2009: 184-185), the same group appear to 
show a falling tone in Latvian: 

— Lt. pulkas 4 ‘crowd, troop’, Lv. pülks — OR (14® c.) nozBr NOM.PL., R noaká 
GEN.SG. (cf. 3annsHaAk1985:134; 2019: 569; Pronk-Tiethoff 2012:112; HukoziaeB 
2020: 290). 

— ? Lt. tuinas 4/2 ‘branch in a wattle fence, etc’ — MR (16th c.) moindmus 


D 


INST.SG. (SamM3HAk 2019: 601);*7 cf. Slk. dial. týr ‘branch in a fence’. 


45 A parallel development is found in MUk. (17^ c.) emxope, which is actually attested in 
collocation with emmeps (PIC vir: 270). 

46 According to Kallio (2006: 155) the -hk- and -u- in viehkuri would favour an early borrow- 
ing. However, -hk- is also found in some very recent loanwords, e.g. F orehka ‘gingerbread, 
cookie’ < R opńx ‘nut, and is not probative. The -u- is probably due to the analogical intro- 
duction of the suffix -uri as in F tuhkuri ‘mink’, E tuhkur ‘polecat’ (+ OR *mexops), F dial. 
pippuri ‘pepper’ (+ Sw. dial. pipar), F ankkuri ‘anchor’ (+ Sw. ankare) (Kiparsky 1949: 60). 
Note that -u- is also found in the younger variant vihuri. 

47 It should be admitted that modern Russian generally suggests accent paradigm (c); cf. 
early modern Russian meinoevii ADJ., and mbiHúMb, 3SG.PRES. menm ‘to fence’ (Ca. 
Axag. VI [1794]: 344; also dial., cf. CPTK v: 543). The evidence for accent paradigm (b) sup- 
plied by 3arınsnak is very limited, but note also OCz. o-tjniti ‘enclose, cover, SCr. (Vuk) 
tiniti, 1SG.PRES. tinim ‘partition’ (RJA XVIII: 333). Pronk-Tiethoff (2012: 90), apparently on 
the basis of SCr. dial. tin ‘partition wall, analyses the word as having fixed initial stress, but 
does not take into account the evidence of the derived verb. 
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— Lt. tufgus 2 (rare dial. turgüs 4) ‘market’, Lv. tirgus — MR do mopey ‘to mar- 
ket, mopzdeviu ADJ., etc. (Stang 1957: 81; 3amM3HAK 1985: 134, 2019: 534). 

On the other hand, many of the examples with a Lithuanian acute correspond 

to Old Russian barytones. Here we find a sustained tone in Latvian (Young 2009: 

179-181): 

— Lt. birkavas ‘a weight measure, Lv. bifkavs (ME 1: 298; but [birkàus] in 
LVPPV 130) — R 6épxoeey, cf. dial. (Pskov) 6épxoeey ‘weight measure for 
flax’ (PIC 111: 132-133) 

— Lv. kalps, (Lt. kálpas 1) ‘servant’ — OR (Merilo) xonwn, MR xoaóns (3anus- 
HAK 2019: 602); SCr. arch. hläp, GEN.SG. hlàpa (cf. Skok r: 671) 

— Lt. küila 1 ‘hernia’ — MR rúna, Uk. kúna; cf. Cz. kýla, Slk. kyla, SCr. kila 
(3amM3HAK 1985: 132, 2019: 192; Derksen 2008: 265) 

— Lt. kurtas 1 ‘greyhound’, Lv. kufts (but LVPPV: kürts) — R xopm, cf. dial. 
xópmuua (female) greyhound’ (CPHT Lr: 316); SCr. Art, SIn. hrt, GEN.SG. hfta 
(Derksen 2020: 41) 

— Lt. lénkas1 (although LKZ reports variants with 2, 3 and 4) Pole — MR Agen 
NOM.PL. (cf. 3anaaus 2019: 752) 

— Lt. Póvilas, Lv. Pävils Paul’ — OR Ilápexs (Young 2009: 180; 3a1H3HAK 2019: 
842) 

— Lv. (JanSevskis) suitums ‘Menge’ = dial. suits?, suitäk? (cf. ME 11: 116) — 
MR coima NOM.SG.F. = SCr. sita ‘satiated’ (Derksen 2008: 484; 3annsHak 2019: 
494) 

— Lt. Sálmas 3 ‘helmet’ — Although synchronically oxytone in Middle Rus- 
sian (cf. 3anısHak 2019: 588; Huko/raen 2020: 313), the word must originally 
have been barytone; cf. SCr. sljém, Sln. slem, GEN.SG. $lema ‘helmet’ (Pronk- 
Tiethoff 2012: 87) 

This correlation provides another argument in favour of the late origin of 

Lt. muilas 4 ‘soap’, which corresponds to the barytone MR mmo, cf. Slk. mydlo, 

SIn. milo (Derksen 2008: 336), and of Lv. dial. bulvans ‘decoy bird’, which Young 

(2009: 186) has noted as an exception to his accentological rules. Note that 

Young uses a much larger corpus of Latvian data, while I have limited myself 

to cases which unambiguously belong to the earliest period. However, the 

accentual rules seem generally to apply even within his larger data set. The 
same cannot be said of Lithuanian, where the circumflex clearly dominates 
in the remainder of the material (cf. Derksen 2020: 41). A remaining excep- 
tion is Lt. $ilkas 4 ‘silk’, the source of which appears to have been barytone 

(cf. 3amasus 2019: 568). I do not have an explanation for this form at this 

time. 

There is rather little evidence for borrowings of accentually mobile forms. 

The clearest examples, perhaps counter-intuitively, appear to have been adop- 
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ted as acute in Lithuanian (note also Lt. bíesas ‘demon’, svietas ‘world’, from 
accentually mobile 6bcs, cebr»; Derksen 2020: 42): 
— Lt. obs. tülkas 1 ‘interpreter’, Lv. tulks — MR mönka GEN.SG., moAKo6biu AD]. 
(S3anuaus 2019: 569); cf. R 6és moaxy ‘in vain’ 
— Lt. Cérpé 1 (but dial. also cefpé 2, cerpé 4) ‘clay pot; roof tile — MR uépens 
(3amuans 2019: 602); cf. R vepend NOM.PL. 
However, Lt. dial. kafbas 4 ‘basket’, Lv. karba, if it is loaned from Slavic rather 
than cognate, would represent an exception, cf. MR xópoós, R dial. is xopoóa 
(3amM3HAK 2019: 527). All in all, the evidence is rather too scanty to draw any 
conclusions. Young (2009: 186, 187) in fact reaches the opposite conclusion (i.e. 
mobile nouns are borrowed in Latvian with falling tone) based on evidence 
which has not come into consideration here. The regular adoption of Slavic 
barytones with acute accentuation in East Baltic is, however, clear from my 
data set, and demonstrates that an inherited accentological contrast was still 
present in Slavic at the time of the earliest loanwords into Baltic. 


1.1.8 Semantics, Dating and Context 

Much of the above evidence seems to indicate contacts in the context of trade. 

These include the following (the loans which are not as certain are given here 

in square brackets): 

— Words connected to the act of trade: ‘market’ ‘interpreter’ and perhaps 
‘raft/barge’. Considering their general limitation to adverbial usage, it is pos- 
sible that Lv. suiti ‘excessive’, suitak ‘too much’; Pr. 111 zuit ‘genug’ originated 
as trade jargon. Compare similarly Italian basta ‘enough!, which has been 
borrowed widely, in many cases, presumably, through trade (cf. e.g. Snoj 
2003: 33, S.V. basta). 

— The names of vessels: ‘clay pot, [‘tub’, ‘kettle’]; and weight measurements: Lt. 
birkavas, | pádas]. 

— The names of specific trade items: ‘pepper’, ‘radish’, ‘silk’, probably ‘grey- 
hound, [‘glass’]. 

In view of the borrowed term birkavas, it would seem obvious to associate these 

trade relations with the Birka trade network (thus explicitly Büga 1913: 34-35); 

however, it is disturbing that there is no unambiguous evidence of direct Norse 

loanwords in East Baltic (see Chapter 2), and besides, the weight measure in 
question continued to be used after the collapse of Birka as a trade hub, being 
even recorded in the modern dialects of Pskov Region. At the same time, this 
term does place us in a rather narrow timeframe between the establishment 
of the eastern trade with Birka in the late oth century (Ambrosiani 2005) and 
the loss of the reduced vowels in Novgorod Russian in the early 13th (3annsuar 
2004: 60). Lt. cérpé ‘clay pot; roof tile, if indeed transferred in a trade context, 
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would place the contacts firmly in a preliterary context, the 10'^ century at the 

latest. We can therefore assume that most of these loans were adopted between 

the 10 and 12* centuries CE. 

There are some words which suggest an unequal power dynamic between 
the two groups. First, there are the words for members of the lower echelons 
of society: ‘peasant, ‘servant/farmhand, [kümetis 'serf'], and words connected 
with the military: ‘helmet’, ['armour ].^? Finally, there is the Latvian word for 
‘cross’, which suggests that, like Finnic-speaking populations (Kiparsky 1952: 
70-71; Kallio 2006: 156), Latvians were subject to early attempts at Christianiz- 
ation on the part of the Slavs. The only possible evidence of this in Lithuanian 
is the Christian name Póvilas ‘Paul’ (but see the discussion on p. 11). All of these 
loanwords are suggestive of Slavic cultural imposition, and therefore can be 
classed as typical ‘superstrate’ words (cf. Vennemann 20n: 240).*? 

Of at least 20 certain loanwords, six (just under a third) are found in both 
languages. in most cases a Proto-East-Baltic reconstruction can be provided. 
Nevertheless, this fact can be attributed to the small number of phonolo- 
gical changes which have taken place, and need not compel us to assume 
these loanwords were already present in Proto-East-Baltic. The idea of loan- 
words into separate languages is supported by the rather large number of ‘old 
loans' limited to one of the two, while many of the shared loanwords repres- 
ent trade terms which have been borrowed into numerous other languages. 
Contact with different East Slavic dialects seems to be implied, at least, by 
the establishment of different substitution strategies for the phoneme "e (trad. 
*é). 

In terms of the source dialect(s), the following can be said: 

- The borrowing of the weight measurement 6épkoseu, frequent in Novgorod- 
Pskov sources and preserved in this area in the modern dialects, suggests 
contact with the dialect of Novgorod-Pskov, which is also supported by the 
early adoption of Latvian Pliskava ‘Pskov’. 

— In addition, the adoption of OR repr» as a u-stem might also favour a 
Novgorod-Pskov source, as the morphological distinction between a- (trad. 
0-) and u-stems was much better preserved in this dialect than in the rest of 
Slavic (Hnkonaes/Xenmcknú 1990; 3anM3HAK 2004: 99-102, 112). 


48 ` Here also belongs Lt. pulkas ‘regiment’, but I suspect that the dialectally better represented 
sense ‘crowd is original and the military sense may be due to more recent Slavic influence. 

49 Finally, a small number of loanwords are too vague to be categorized: ‘building’, ‘rod’, ‘fence 
post’ Since the original specific function of these borrowed terms cannot be determined, 
they may have been loaned in any number of contexts. Surprising is the word for ‘hernia, 
as no other medical terms or terms for bodily defects appear in my corpus. 
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As a result, the general picture is that the earliest contacts between speakers 
of Lithuanian and Latvian with East Slavic took the form of relatively incid- 
ental adstrate contacts with similar but distinct dialects of Old North Russian, 
primarily in the context of trade. At the same time, there is some limited evid- 
ence of Slavic cultural imposition, which suggests a degree of Slavic dominance 
in these contacts. 


1.2 Early Baltic > Slavic Loans? 


There are very few loanwords which can be plausibly dated to the same period 
as the early Slavic > Baltic loans, and reference works on the subject (e.g. 
Jlayutore 1982, Annunn 2005) tend to focus on the much more extensive later 
layer of loanwords. Most of the plausible early loanwords which can be iden- 
tified are ethnonyms. In the Novgorod First Chronicle, we find examples like 
OR zur[»]sa ‘Lithuanians’ (= R JIumeá, Pl. Litwa ‘Lithuania’; — Lt. Lietuva; 
cf. Lv. Lietava, ME 11: 506); grat ACC.PL. Jatvingians’, romagp ‘Galindians’ 
(cf. the region Galindia cited in Chronicon terrae Prussiae and the ToAtv8ot in 
Ptolemy), kopcÞ < *Kppcp ‘Curonians’ (cf. Lt. KufSas, Lv. Kufsa? ‘Curonia’); see 
the overviews in Fraenkel (1950a: 60—73) and Dini (2014: 290-312). 

A list of probable early loans has been given by Auuxun (2014: 192), who 
divides them into several chronological layers. As ‘Proto-Slavic’ loanwords, he 
quotes R dézomp ‘birch tar’ and dial. nepmo ‘cottage’.*° As Baltic substrate words 
in early East Slavic, he cites depeena ‘village; (dial.) arable field’, dial. &aec ‘damp 
spot, mýma ‘bogey; (in children's language) louse’ and nycma ‘bundle’. AnnknH 
evidently means to compare mýma ‘bogey’ (Brjansk, CPHT xviii: 344) with 
Lt. maümas in the same sense, where *au » /u/ would suggest a very early date; 
but compare also Lt. dial. múmas (LKZ), which is evidently the origin of dial. 
mýma ‘louse’ attested in Lithuania (Jlayarore 1982: 146). It seems far more prob- 
able that dial. myma is merely an arbitrary formation like Hungarian mumus 
‘bogey’ (in children's language; note also Lt. baübas, bubas in the same sense), 
and treating it as an exceptionally early loanword is unwarranted. 

Among the ‘early’ loanwords, Kiparsky (1973: 68-69) has mentioned náraa 
‘(flax or hemp) tow’ (+ Lt. päkulos; cf. also AunkuH 2005: 24) and voe ‘ladle, 


50  XAAuuxumalsocites R voam ‘storehouse’, with widespread Slavic cognates, as a Baltic loan- 
word (cf. Lt. klétis, Lv. kléts). Here, he follows Eckert (1983: 86-87); however, Eckert's main 
argument, namely that the Baltic word is derivable from the verbal root klóti lay out’ is 
already refuted by Anukun himself (2005: 170), and there seems no other reason to prefer 
a Baltic source over an inherited cognate. 
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water scoop’ (+ kausas). There is no reason to consider the latter to have been 
adopted any earlier than the 14" century (cf. CPA 11217 VII: 216); the same sound 
substitution is found in Vytolth 1386, Bumoem 1396 + Výtautas (Būga 1911: 36- 
37), and remained usual throughout the 15th century (op. cit. passim). As for 
ndxaa, the substitution a > a clearly rules out an early date. The loss of the 
second syllable of the Russian word must be secondary; cf. dial. (N) naxyna, 
Bel. náxyaae, Pl. pakuty ‘tow’ (JIayu1ore 1982: 18-19); compare the discussion 
of R dial. náxxyaa beside ndxaa ‘chaga (parasitic fungus)’ in Mpr3HuKos (2019: 


571-573). 


The following cases deserve a more detailed discussion: 

> ‘bath-house’. ONovg. *nppr» + Lt. pirtis, Lv. pirts 'bath-house' — The word 
is attested in the Sermon of Ilya of Novgorod (nepomu DAT.sG. in a 15" cen- 
tury copy, cf. CAPA 1772), where it probably referred to a kind of bath-house 
(IlaB10BÞ 1890: 19). This is supported by MR nepem» 'bath-house' (Pskov, 15th 
c.; l'ayr&koBckiit 1913: 34; cf. Baxpoc 1963: 157), nepédxa ‘hut’ (Pskov, 16% c.; CPA 
11-17 XIV: 298) and the dial. (Novgorod, Karelia) derivative npúnepemor 'dress- 
ing room in a bath-house' (MpısHnKoB 2019: 625; cf. CPA 1217 XIX: 245). The 
Baltic source has an impeccable internal etymology: it is a derivative of Lt. pefti, 
Lv. pert ‘beat (e.g. with a besom); bathe'5! 

Existing etymological discussions make the mistake of conflating the above 
forms with R dial. (Kem) nepms ‘Karelian cottage’ (IIongeiconkiit 1885: 120). 
The latter, however, in view of its meaning and geographical isolation, is most 
certainly a recent loan from Karelian pertti ‘hut, cottage’ and not a direct con- 
tinuation ofthe Old Russian form. Incidentally, the Novgorodian word has itself 
also been derived from Finnic (Būga RR 11: 516; JIayurore 1982: 89; ALEW 899), 
yet given the meaning 'bath-house' in the earliest attestations, a Baltic origin is 
semantically more attractive. For a further discussion, see pp. 140-142. 

Despite the former's narrow distribution, the Russian and Baltic words have 
often been interpreted as cognates (Vasmer 1909: 142; Trautmann 1923: 215; 
REW It: 344-345; Nieminen 1953: 214-215; Derksen 2015: 358-359). The main 
argument for a native Slavic origin is the existence of R nánepms ‘church porch’, 
which has a much broader distribution within East Slavic, and has an OCS cog- 
nate, nanpsr> (SJS 111: 14), in the same sense. However, that these contain the 
same root is not self-evident. Beside the semantic obstacle (IIpeo6paxenckui 


51 The older meaning is ‘beat’ (cf. OCS nppbru ca ‘argue’, mppra ‘fight, dispute’). Lt. pirtis is 
also attested as a verbal noun ‘bathing; flogging’, and it has been recorded as a root noun 
(Zinkevicius 1966: 265), which might make a direct connection with Skt. p/t- ‘battle, strife’ 
possible. On the other hand, the attestation as a root noun seems to be limited to areas 
where root noun inflection became productive (cf. Zinkevičius 1966: 263). 
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II: 47), we can add that the variant nanopms (CPA 11217 XIV: 148) might imply 
an original *purt- (trad. *pert-; with nánepms due to yer assimilation? cf. Co6o- 
JI€BCKIH 1910: 116-117). 

> ?'arable field’. R depéens ‘village; (dial.) arable field’ + Lt. dirva ‘arable field’ 
(Schmid 1977: 51-53; AHHKHH 1998: 319, 2014: 192, PIC XIII: 230) — Schmid 
argues in favour of a Baltic origin, noting that place-names containing the word 
are concentrated in the Upper Dniepr and north of Moscow, which in his opin- 
ion would be consistent with the area of Baltic influence. 

The loanword etymology implies the so-called “second pleophony”. Curi- 
ously, this development has been assumed in this word even by scholars who 
do not favour a Baltic origin (e.g. REW 1: 341; Slawski SP v: 57-58; Derksen 2008: 
136), where it appears only to have been motivated as a means to more directly 
equate the Baltic and Slavic forms. However, if we assume the words are cog- 
nates, the older reconstruction *derv- (Berneker 1: 186), with a different ablaut 
grade, can hardly be ruled out (compare, with o-grade, ME tare 'vetch seed; 
vetch’, MDu. tarwe ‘wheat’ « *tarwon-). We can note that the second pleophony 
is usually a dialectal phenomenon that rarely has a pan-East-Slavic distribution. 
Hnkonaes (2001: 88), besides depeena, cites only eepéexa ‘rope’, but the latter 
could just as well be built analogically from eepe» (in many places /ver'v'/) on 
the model of e.g. cenédxa : cenbdd ‘herring’. 

The main argument in favour of a loan is the word’s narrow distribution. On 
the other hand, a suitable Baltic source is unattested. Schmid (1977: 52) assumes 
an original syntagm *dirvine Zeme ‘arable land’ (cf. Lt. difvinis ‘related to dirva’) 
was subsequently substantivized in Russian. If the loan etymology is valid, it 
would be equally acceptable to start from an unattested nominal derivative 
*dirvine ‘arable field’ already in Baltic. Despite the doubts of Aunuxun (PIC 
XIII: 231), I find it at least possible that depeena ‘cleared land; arable land’ is 
the same word as R dial. (W) depéena ‘(pile of) logs, Uk. arch. depéena ‘timber’ 
and is therefore derived from depeso ‘tree’ (cf. Jēgers 1969: 79; Vaillant 1974: 608). 
A possible semantic path could be ‘felled trees’ > ‘area where trees are felled’ > 
‘cleared land’. Needless to say, this remains hypothetical. 
> ?'carrot. R dial. 6opkár (Novgorod, Pskov, Smolensk, Kaluga, etc.) + 
Lv. bufkáns ‘carrot’ (Karulis r: 155; PIC 11: 222; Pronk/Pronk-Tiethoff 2018: 
282) — Traditionally, the Latvian word has been derived from Slavic (Büga 1925: 
48; REW I: 108); however, the limited distribution of the word within Russian 
implies the opposite directionality. The Russian vocalism would imply an early 
borrowing as OR *óbpkar (PIC 11: 222), which, while theoretically accept- 
able, is rendered slightly awkward by the late attestation of the word within 
Russian (since 1564 apud CPA 1217 I: 294; cf. Bentlin 2008: 247).52 


52  Anukun interprets dial. 6ypxán as a later Letticism, but the limitation of this form to 
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The picture is further complicated by Baltic German Burkane, Borkane, 
which could, phonologically speaking, just as well be the source of the Latvian 
and Russian words (Mikkola 1894: 91; PAC 11: 223). Vizurra-CBurbra (1960: 17) 
has argued that the Baltic German words are instead Balticisms, but does not 
address Kiparsky's (1936: 201-202) argument that the stress — /burkáno/ — 
would speak against this. Kiparsky also argues against a Russian origin, stating 
that the form Purkahne (from 1577) is attested "lange vor Beginn der russischen 
Zeit”. 

Masing (1926: 80) connects the Baltic German forms to MLG brackannyen 
NOM.PL. appearing among a list of edible roots in the Loccumer Historienbibel 
(15th c.).53 This is supplemented by Marzell (11: 62-64) with some Scandinavian 
dialect forms that appear to be of Low German origin, cf. Early Modern Danish 
brekanne-rod 1550, barkena-roer 1738 'carrot' (ODS s.v.), Sw. dial. (SW) barkan- 
rot, barken-rot ‘carrot’ (with rod, rot, etc. root’); cf. also Bentlin (2008: 248-249). 
Indeed, as Marzell states, it seems almost inconceivable that these forms are 
unrelated, yet the Low German a-vocalism is hardly reconcilable with Baltic 
German -u-. 

Most probably through Russian, the word has spread to F porkkana, 
Vt. borkkana ‘carrot’, Vóro pórknas 'carrot' (Mikkola 1894: 91; Kalima 1956: 107; 
SKES 111: 604; Plöger 1973: 141; SSA 11: 375).°* It seems that Livonian borkón 
must also be derived from East Slavic; at any rate, Kettunen (1938: 26) denies 
the possibility of a late Latvian loan. Beyond this, analysing the exact routes of 
borrowing is highly challenging, and the word can at best be characterized as a 
circum-Baltic term which has spread as a local Wanderwort. On Moksha purki 
'carrot, and for a discussion of the word's ultimate origin, see pp. 229—231. 
> ?'drying barn’. R ogúr ‘drying barn, Bel. asín ‘granary’ + Lt. javaí ‘cereals’ 
(Andersen 1996a: 154-155; Pronk/Pronk-Tiethoff 2018: 290) — The Slavic word 
is generally considered an inheritance from Proto-Indo-European (Berneker 1: 
455; REW II: 249; ICCA XIII: 187-188; Tpy6aues 1994: 7). This cannot be ruled 
out, but in view of the geographical limitation, a Baltic loan etymology looks 
attractive. Although no precise Baltic source is attested, one could certainly 
imagine a formation *javynas, with the collective suffix -ynas (Skardžius 1941: 


Leningrad Region practically excludes such an interpretation. It is evidently the result of 
pretonic o > /u/ attested sporadically in the area (APA 1, No. 1); compare CPTK 1: 97, 
where forms of the type /burkán/ are listed under the headword 6opxán. 

53  Masingcites the formas brackannige after Schiller/Lübben (1: 412), who set up this reading 
with a question mark. MndWb (1: 339) normalizes the form as brakannie, instead. Here, I 
have cited the actually attested spelling. 

54 The substitution of Russian pretonic *o as Võro. ó before tautosyllabic /r/ is paralleled at 
least by Estonian kõrts, Võro körts ‘tavern’ < R kopuma (Blokland 2005: 199-200). 
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266-267; Andersen 1996a: 155; thus ‘a collection of grains’ > ‘granary’). This 
would imply a development *jaw- > *(/)ew- > ov-. According to Andersen, we 
are rather dealing with a direct substitution *ja- ^ *a- due to the inadmissibility 
of an anlaut *já- (trad. *jo-) in Proto-Slavic.55 In either case, we would probably 
be dealing with an early loan, although an exact dating is uncertain. 

> ?'fish trap’. R dial. gámeps, emen (and variants, cf. CPHT vr: 79-80; PIC 
IX: 255-256), Uk. dial. e'tmip, Pl. wiecierz, Kash. wigcel ‘fyke net (kind of fish 
trap)’ + Lt. vénteris ‘fyke net’ (Būga 1922: 298; REW 1: 245; AHHKHH 2005: 11- 
12) — This loan etymology is widely accepted. On the other hand, Brückner 
(1927: 620) has analysed the Lithuanian word as a loan from Polish, a position 
supported by Kiparsky (1948: 39, Dn. LSG On phonological grounds, this is diffi- 
cult to rule out (even though the distribution within Slavic is suggestive of a 
Balticism), especially since the word's ultimate origin is uncertain.” At a later 
date, the Baltic word was certainly borrowed into Russian eéumepbs and Prus- 
sian German Wenter (on the latter, see Frischbier 11: 464, where an account of 
the realia is also given). 

> ?'marshy spot’. R dial. (W) anéc ‘damp, marshy spot’; Bel. dial. anëc ‘alder 
forest in a swamp’; Pl. dial. (Lithuania) olesie ‘swamp in a forest’ (cf. Toncroii 
1969: 159; Heperianosa 1973: 72; PIC 1:158) + Lt. álksna, Lv. dial. alksna ‘alder 
thicket; marshy spot’ (Tonopos/Tpy6auesn 1962:199; AHHKHH 2005:85-86; Mms- 
HHKOB 2019: 45) — The -k- in Baltic is intrusive, and the original form can be set 
up as *álisna with syncope (Friedrich 1970: 70; Tonopos ITA r: 53). A trisyllabic 
preform neatly accounts for the Lithuanian acute, and an unsyncopated variant 
is preserved in Szyrwid (SD!) alixnis, dial. (NE) aliksnis ‘alder’ (the reconstruc- 
tion of two forms for Proto-Baltic as per Derksen 2015: 50-51 is unnecessary ).5? 


55 Primarily on the strength of R eóámb = Skt. yabhati ‘to copulate’ (1996a: 14, 155), Andersen 
assumes that original *je- did not develop to o- in East Slavic. However, the evidence is 
not quite clear-cut: at least Uk. op460x ~ Lt. jerubé ‘hazel grouse’ would speak in favour of 
such a development (Andersen 19962: 137-138 is misguided in disregarding the Baltic evid- 
ence for *j- in this word; see the discussion on p. 175). Note also that Andersen is forced to 
assume an ad hoc early loss of *j- in the words OR oxe ‘if, that’ and oxu ‘when, if’ (idem: 
152-153; ~ Lt. jei, Lv. dial. já, Go. jabai ‘if’; Gr. öte ‘when, as’; Dunkel 2014: 320-322). 

56 Contrast the more cautious wording in Kiparsky 1973: 69—70, 1975: 93-94. 

57 The derivation from Lt. vánta ‘besom, Lv. dial. viétét (EH 11: 798) flog’ (LEW 1223-1224; 
ALEW 1405), assuming an original meaning ‘fish trap woven from twigs’ does not seem 
compelling. Note that the Kaišiadorys Museum encyclopaedia (accessed online at https:// 
www.kaisiadoriumuziejus.lt/enciklopedija) specifically states that the distinguishing fea- 
ture of a vénteris compared to other fish traps is the absence of a supporting frame. 

58  Schrijver's assertion (1991: 42) that syncope “did not occur in Lithuanian" is simply false, 
cf. Zinkevičius 1966: 131-135. 
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The Slavic words have been viewed as cognate in some recent sources 
(Andersen 1996a: 127; Derksen 2015: 50-51; ALEW 23), although none of these 
authors attempt to account for the -s- in the above words as opposed to *-x- in 
*alixa- (trad. *oloxa) 'alder5? This phonological difference could favour a Baltic 
origin. In view of the distribution, the loan etymology looks highly attractive, 
although it is hampered by the absence of an attested donor form. 
> T ‘birch tar’. R dézomv, Uk. ðbózoms, Pl. dziegiec, Cz. dehet ‘birch tar’ + 
Lt. degütas, Lv. deguts ‘birch tar’ (Mikkola 1894: 11; Zubaty 1894: 423, fn. 4; 
Būga 1922: 141; Kiparsky 1973: 68; Jlayutore 1982: 12) — The advantage of the 
loan etymology is that the Balto-Slavic verb *deg- 'to burn' is only found in 
the assimilated form “Zeg- (< *geg-) in Slavic. However, this is hardly a decis- 
ive argument: if the formation were taken to be of Balto-Slavic age, the word's 
semantic specialization would make fertile grounds for a preserved archaism. 
The main counter-evidence to a Baltic origin is the word's existence in Czech- 
Slovak (Trautmann 1923: 49; Brückner 1927: 109), yet this is somewhat circular 
given that other loanwords of this potential age are so few. 

Although the verb deg- is synchronically present in Lt. dégti, Lv. degt ‘burn’, 
the derivative *deguta- can hardly be recent. In Lithuanian, the suffix -uta- 
is rare (SkardZius 1941: 361; Ambrazas 2000: 103-104) and nowhere else is it 
deverbal.9? A comparable suffix is found only in Lt. ásutas ‘horsehair’, where 
it looks old (= R ocóm ‘sow thistle’, Pl. oset ‘thistle’), and Lt. riesutas, Lv. riéksts 
‘nut’. Since the word clearly cannot be young in Baltic, it may as well be of Balto- 
Slavic age, and there is also no particular reason to consider it the source of 
the Slavic words. As an argument against a loan etymology, one can also point 
to the archaic-looking athematic OCz. dehet, GEN.sG. dehte ‘turpentine tree’ 
(Gebauer I: 220; cf. Trautmann 1923: 49). 
> + ‘bundle’ R dial. nýcma ‘bunch, bundle’ (Kursk, Voronež; CPHT xxxi11:142) 
+ Lv. puósms ‘section, interval’ (Auuxum 2005: 258) — Auuxun claims that the 
older meaning of the Latvian word was ‘bundle’ (“cBa3Ka”). However, this seems 
to derive from a misunderstanding of Karulis (1992 11: 74), who merely suggests 
that the older meaning might have been *mezgls" in the sense ‘node on a plant 


59 East Slavic *s would actually be the expected result of the progressive palatalization in this 
word, but in that case, we should expect Polish -sz-. On the other hand, the Polish variant 
is dialectally very limited and may be from East Slavic. It remains quite unclear (to me, at 
least) why the progressive palatalization did not occur in the word for ‘alder’ itself. 

60 There is a diminutive -ütas, largely limited to Southern Lithuania (Ambrazas 1993: 56- 
57). However, it is almost entirely restricted to velar-final stems and is therefore the result 
of distant dissimilation from *-uka- (Hasiuk 1970), which makes it unlikely that these 
represent an archaism (contra Ambrazas loc. cit.). The connection of these forms to the 
Lithuanian diminutive suffix -ùtis therefore remains unclear. 
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stem’ (= “der Knoten beim Schilf oder Getreidehalm’, Seewald 1865: 68). In my 
opinion, this is not likely to be the oldest meaning, but is rather the result of 
a metonymical shift from ‘internode; interval’. An original meaning ‘interval’ 
is also supported by the Slavic cognate in R dial. nácmo ‘length of yarn, lea’. 
All in all, Bepuranuun (IV: 384) is almost certainly correct in deriving the Rus- 
sian words from Mordvin, cf. Md. E pusmo, M pusma ‘bunch, bundle’, meaning 
nýcma has nothing to do with the Latvian word. 


As can be seen from the above discussions, the main argument for analysing 
any word as a Baltic loan is its distribution. Only in the case of R /Bel. dial. anéc 
‘marshy spot’ is a possible phonological argument available. In all the other 
cases, there is no phonological obstacle to treating the words as cognates. As 
a result of this and other ambiguities by way of loan sources, almost all of the 
examples must be considered uncertain.© 

Nevertheless, I think that Old Novgorodian *nppr» ‘bath-house’, at least, is 
a highly probable loanword from Baltic. The distribution of this word would 
support the supposition made in 1.1.8 that the earliest contacts of the Balts 


61  Ihaveattempted to identify other words with a limited distribution which might be inter- 
preted as Baltic loans, but these have mainly turned out to be problematic: 

(1) R dial. (N) sea ‘swampy area; low, damp place’ has been equated with Lt. (léngé» 
‘ein Wieschen zwischen zweyen Anbergen’ (Ruhig 1: 76) (cf. REW 11: 65). However, this 
Lithuanian variant is only known from Ruhig, corresponding elsewhere to lénké ‘swampy 
meadow; hollow’ (Smoczynski 2018: 688). The reliability of the Lithuanian form is there- 
fore questionable. Compare, perhaps, a similar sporadic voicing in <kengras ‘hager 
(Ruhig 11:188) = keñkras (Kupiškis apud Būga in Juška 111: 76; cf. LKZ s.v. kifikras). For the 
Russian word, Hnkonaesg (1988: 135), offers an alternative etymology, comparing Vologda 
nára ‘damp, boggy place, and deriving both from *ledja- (trad. *ledja), with a suggested 
(albeit controversial) Novgorodian development *dj >g. Another account is given in Mpis- 
HHKOB (2019: 466). 

(2) Rdial. (Vjatka) «epe (Mas? 1v: 607) ‘sickle’ has been considered cognate to Lt. kifvis, 
Lv. cirvis ‘axe’ (Berneker 1: 172; Trautmann 1923: 135; REW 111: 317; CCA 1v: 171; Derksen 
2015: 248). The word is known only from Jlaxs, where it is cited alongside vepn ‘sickle’. The 
latter has been recorded in other dialects (e.g. Perm, bezraena 1973: 689 and Arkhangelsk, 
Jlepraxun/MsrauukoB 2014: 180), but «epe does not seem to be. The form (uepsáx») - 
mai, also cited here by jan» (followed by Zubaty 1894: 388, then Berneker and Vasmer) 
is not likely to belong here and is rather to be equated with dial. vepeax ‘cross-cut saw’ 
(CPTC v: 274) which is probably a semantic extension of «epesx ‘worm’. If we assume 
Jam «epe was extrapolated from a phonetic [Cerf], we might think of the facultative 
alternation /f ~ p/ reported in this dialect area (Cueraununa/Haanona 2018: 208, cf. nod- 
uedipéuum»sca ~ noðuenpénumsca ‘dress up’). 
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and Slavs were with speakers of Old Novgorod-Pskov. Similarly, the dialectal 
distribution of R dial. 6oprán ‘carrot’ could favour this interpretation, but its 
analysis as a Baltic loanword is uncertain. The latter is clearly a trade item, 
while the term ‘bath-house’ rather seems to be linked to a certain cultural dif- 
fusion, and might theoretically be an indication of a Baltic substrate in Old 
Novgorod. 

The notion of a Baltic substrate reminds us of the evidence collected in a 
number of studies, chiefly by Tonopos (Tonopos/Tpy6aues 1962; Tortopos 1972, 
1988-1997), but going back to Buga (1923a) and Vasmer (1932), purporting to 
demonstrate a Baltic substrate in the hydronyms of the Upper Dnieper and 
Oka basins. The validity of this evidence has practically been taken for gran- 
ted, and has remained absolutely central to discussions of the Baltic homeland 
(Zinkevičius 1984: 147-151; Gelumbeckaite 2018: 1712; see also Grünthal 2012: 
299-300 with lit.), soon also entering into archaeological discussions (Gim- 
butas 1963: 97; Rimantiené 1992: 137; Anthony 2007: 380). 

Itis beyond the scope of this work to go through the evidence in any detail. 
However, Stang's call for "tiefer gehende Sichtung und Diskussion" (1966: 2, fn.) 
seems to have largely remained unanswered, with later contributions rather 
looking to expand than critically assess the established material (cf. B. Bacu- 
JIbeB 2015 for a discussion of some of the issues).9? In any case, the alleged per- 
vasiveness of a Baltic substrate in the hydronymy of this area contrasts starkly 
with the almost complete absence of evidence of early substratal loans on a 
lexical level.63 

Finally, contrary to the claim of Auuxum (2014: 192), there is no reason on 
the basis of this data to assume any loanwords from Baltic into Proto-Slavic. It is 
possible that such unidentified loanword layers do exist; however, as in the case 
of the word for ‘birch tar’, there are few if any phonetic criteria that would allow 
us to distinguish Baltic loanwords in Proto-Slavic from inherited cognates. At 
the current stage of research, it can be said that no entirely convincing cases 
exist. 


62 Much of the evidence constitutes root etymologies, and these often permit alternative 
interpretations (see, for instance, the extended discussion of hydronyms of the type Beasa 
in B. Bacumbes 2012: 545-550). The material is in need of a thorough critical review, and 
the results can certainly not be considered “hard facts" in the manner in which they are 
normally treated in the archaeological research. 

63 There is plenty of evidence for a later Baltic substrate in Belarus, Smolensk and the sur- 
rounding regions, as clearly visible in the material collected by JIayuxore (1982). 


CHAPTER 2 


Early Germanic > Baltic Loans 


There have been few focused studies attempting to isolate the earliest layer of 
Germanic loanwords in Baltic, and we must largely be content with the col- 
lections of Hirt (1898: 349-351) and Buga (1922: 64-65; Senn 1925: 46-53 and 
Alminauskis 1934: 19-22 to a great extent repeat Buga’s conclusions), as well 
as the later sceptical account of Otrebski (1966) and other comments found 
scattered in works of a more general character. This state of the field means that 
little has been done in terms of critically analysing and stratifying the mater- 
ial as a whole. The goal here is to present all of the (convincing) evidence for 
old Germanic loanwords in East Baltic, with a focus on the evidence for direct 
contacts with Gothic. 

Buga (1922: 65) divided his material into two groups, the first supposedly 
deriving from Gothic and the second from North Germanic: 


(a) 

— Lt. alus, Lv. alus ‘beer’ — Go. *alup (cf. OE ealu, GEN.sG. ealop ‘ale, ON ol 
beer') 

— Lv.kláips ‘bread’ + Go. hlaifs ‘bread’ 

— Lt. midus, dial. midus ‘mead’ + Go. *midus (cf. OE medu, ON mjoór *mead") 

— Lt. pékus ‘cattle, livestock’ — Go. faihu ‘property, wealth’ 

— Lt. Sárvas, PL. Sarvai ‘armour; arms’ — Go. sarwa N.PL. ‘weapons, armour’ 


(b) 
— Lt. dial. gátvé ‘cattle way’ (cf. Otrebski 1966: 63), Lv. gatve, gatva ‘path be- 
tween fences, cattle way; street’ — ON gata ‘passage, street’ 

— Lt. kviečiař (Acc. kviecius, dial. kviecius), Lv. kviesi ‘wheat’ + ON hveiti ‘wheat’ 
— Lt. dial. kliépas ‘loaf’ + ON hleifr ‘loaf’ 

Buga does not specify why he prefers to derive Lt. gátvé from Norse. At first 
sight, Gothic gatwo ‘street’ appears phonologically more suitable (cf. ME r: 609; 
LEW 139). Senn (1925: 49), who follows Buga, observes that the word’s limita- 
tion to northwest Zemaitia and Curonia would favour a Nordic origin, but this is 
hardly decisive. Noting the Latvian variant gate ‘path between fences’, Zubaty 
(1892: 255) prefers to take the whole family from Low German (cf. ME I: 609, 
s.v. gate; Smoczynski 2018: 318-319), which seems possible; cf. Prussian German 
Gatt ‘opening; narrow passage’ (Frischbier 1: 219). On the other hand, gátvé is 
not easily analysed as an inner-Baltic derivative: the suffix -vė is rare and unpro- 
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ductive (SkardZius 1941: 379). Otrebski (1966: 63) takes Latvian gatuve as the 
original form, and assumes the more common forms with -tv- arose through 
syncope, but it is possible that gatuve is itself secondary (after the suffix -tuve; 
Endzelins 1923: 280—282), and the coincidence with Go. gatwo 'street' is strik- 
ing. For this variant at least, I believe an early Germanic origin should be pre- 
ferred. 

Fraenkel (LEW 271, 326) follows Būga in deriving Lt. dial. k/iépas and kvieciat 
from North Germanic (see also ME 11: 356). This is motivated by the idea 
that Baltic *e must derive from Zei (Būga RR 111: 900-901; Senn 1925: 49-50; 
Alminauskis 1934: 21; on this, see also Endzelins 1907). However, these authors' 
denial that *e may derive from *ai lacked a solid basis, as Stang (1966: 53- 
57) convincingly showed, and their formulation is now largely obsolete. As a 
result, there is no particular reason to posit a Norse origin for any of the loan- 
words.! Senn (1925: 50), who accepts Buga’s reasoning, nevertheless presents a 
counter-argument: as Norse (f5, outside of initial position, stood for the sound 
[b] (Noreen 1923: 40), we should expect ON Aleifr to have given Lt. *kliébas. 
To explain the -p-, Senn is forced to assume an ad hoc contamination with 
Lt. képalas ‘loaf’? 

Starting from Gothic, we can take the NoM.SG. Alaifs or Acc.sG. hlaif ‘bread’, 
with final devoicing, as the specific source. We may account for the vocalism 
of Lt. dial. kliepas ‘loaf’ and kvieðiai ‘wheat’ in two ways: (a) assume that in 
the Gothic dialect from which the word was taken, ai had monophthongized 
to */é/, as probably in Wulfila's dialect (cf. Wrede 1891: 165; Bennett 1949), and 
that this monophthong was adopted directly as East Baltic "e (b) assume that 
a preserved diphthong */ai/ was adopted directly as the Baltic diphthong *ai, 
which only later developed to "e. 

Potentially relevant for resolving this matter are two etymologies presen- 
ted by Vasmer (1922) supposedly pointing to a Gothic source: Lt. yla, Lv. ilens, 
Pr. E ylo ‘awl’ — Go. *ela and the Latvian hapax glisis (ME r: 627)? ‘amber’ < 


1 Balaišis (1994) still maintains Büga's view, but prefers to take the words in question from 
Gothic anyway. To do this, he is not only forced to assume a Gothic sound shift */ai/ » */ei/ in 
order to derive the relevant words from Gothic, but also an ad hoc change back from *ei > ai 
to explain Lv. kláips (idem: n). 

2 To be precise, Senn actually derives *kliébas from Slavic (cf. MBel. xan6%) rather than Norse 
(the same explanation is taken up in Smoczynski 2018: 566). Berneker (1: 389) also derived the 
word from Slavic, but explained the -p- as the result of generalization from the NOM-ACC.SG. 
[xlep]. However, this kind of phenomenon is unparalleled in the Slavic loanwords; see already 
Büga (1912: 31). Differently again (and implausibly), cf. Otrebski 1966: 53. 

3 Ido not have access to the Magazin der Lettisch-literürischen Gesellschaft 20/3, cited by ME, 
but see KregZdys (2012: 330, fn. 470; and also idem: 330-336 for an attempted etymology). 
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Go. *gleza-. This would imply a narrowing of *e towards */1/ which can be wit- 
nessed in occasional spellings of (ei) in place of etymological *e and vice versa 
in the Gothic bible (suggesting they fell together in the language of later scribes; 
Marchand 1973: 51). Since this raising might well have been triggered by the 
monophthongization of *ai, we might take these etymologies as indirect sup- 
port for option (a). 

However, it turns out that both of the reconstructed Gothic forms are prob- 
lematic. While most sources seem to take the length of the first vowel in 
OHG ala ‘awl’ for granted (e.g. DWb? 11: 73; Kluge/Gótze 7; EWAhd 1: 135 s.v. 
ála), the evidence of the other Germanic languages points to short d (see Kluge/ 
Seebold 22).* Similarly, for ‘amber’, OE glær ‘amber’ (cf. DOE s.v. gl@r) and MLG 
glar ‘resin’, glar(r)en* ‘smear with resin’ (Schiller/Lübben 11: 116), traditionally 
considered to contain a long vowel, are ambiguous and may just as well reflect 
short d, as we do find in ON gler 'glass' and the Verner variant OE gles (cf. ME 
glas) 'glass, OHG glas 'glass, amber' (see Meineke 1998: 141 with lit.). Evidence 
for a Germanic variant with -e- seems to be limited to Pliny's glaesum (note 
here the varia lectio (glassu)). As a result, Vasmer's Gothic reconstructions are 
based on very uncertain evidence. 

A similar assumption underlies Endzelins’ (ME 1v: 277) suggestion that 
Lt. túbas, Lv. tüba, Pr. E tubo ‘felt’ derive from an equivalent of ON pöfi ‘felt’ 
in a Gothic variety in which "zo had become raised to *ú (cf. Marchand 1973: 
52). Previously, Trautmann (1910: 451) and Büga (1922: 294—295) had taken the 
word directly from Norse, but this fails to explain the vocalism. An alternative 
account would be to assume the word entered East Baltic through Prussian. As 


In Lange's dictionary (1773: 125), we find the following entry: “Glihfe (obfoletum) Bórnftein, 
Edelftein[,] die Nordifche Seefahrer nanten daher den Börnftein Strandt, Glyswall.” It seems 
unclear whether the form "glise was merely inferred by Lange on the basis of the cited top- 
onym. 

4 So, as universally agreed, ON alr ‘awl’. OE el is given a short vowel in DOE s.v., which is sup- 
ported by Middle English a/ (the ME form el cited by e.g. EWAhd loc. cit. is a figment, the 
examples with (e» being Kentish or West Mercian for *&). Kluge/Seebold (loc. cit.) argue 
that High German might reflect *á, too. In support of this, we can note that DWb? (11: 73) 
cite a form allen DAT.sG. from Peter von Ulm's Cirurgia (c. 1430), which looks (at first sight 
at least) to point to a short vowel, and also the form ale ‘awl’ in the Elbing Vocabulary, where 
reflexes of MHG á are regularly spelled (o> or (oe) (Braune 1876: 93-94; Trautmann 1910: 
XXV). A detailed study of the German dialectal evidence is obviously not possible here, but 
it is naturally far more straightforward to derive all the Germanic forms from a single ablaut 
grade than to set up a rare *é/a ablaut alternation. As Kluge/Seebold points out, Skt. árá- ‘awl’ 
may just as well reflect IE *Hol-, so there is no external evidence for Pokorny's *ela (IEW 310). 
If we reject this variation, the only way to connect Lt. ýla (etc.), it seems, would be to assume 
a reduplicated *Hi-Hl-. 
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Prussian had no “6 (cf. Smoczynski 2000: 66-70), it seems that a Gothic *5ob- 
(or indeed ON þóf-) would most probably have been adopted here as *tub- dir- 
ectly.5 

Thus, we return to option (b), namely that the Gothic diphthong */ai/ was 
adopted directly as a diphthong in Baltic. If this is the case, there is no reason 
to separate Lt. dial. Aliépas ‘loaf’ from Lv. klaips ‘bread’. Many doublets with and 
without monophthongization can be found, suggesting paradigmatic alterna- 
tions may still have been present in Proto-East-Baltic: e.g. Lt. eiti ~ Lv. iét ‘to go’; 
Lt. Zíedas, dial. Záidas ‘flower’ (cf. Chapter 3, fn. 81); Lt. saikas, Lv. sieks ‘a dry 
measure’, etc. (Hirt 1892: 37-40; Kurylowicz 1956b: 234; Petit 2003: 97). 

Another example of such an alternation is Pr. E caymis, Lt. káimas 'village' 
(and the derivative Lt. kaimynas ‘neighbour’)® beside Lt. kiémas, Lv. ciems 'farm- 
stead, village: This word has often been understood as inherited and compared 
either with Lat. quies ‘rest, quiet’ (Uhlenbeck 1900: 69; Būga 1922: 70; LEW 251; 
Smoczynsky 2018: 540) or Gr. xwpy ‘village’ (Zupitza 1896: 49; Trautmann 1910: 
112). Both of these explanations encounter phonological issues, and far more 
attractive is the interpretation as a loanword from Go. haims ‘village’ (Hirt 
1898: 347-348; Boisacq 1916: 544; ME 1: 394; Derksen 1996: 215, 2015: 243-244; 
ALEW 565). This is favoured by the semantic closeness to the Gothic word; con- 
trast the inherited cognate found in Lt. seima, Lv. saime ‘family, household’. 

Several forms involving the phoneme /k/ have elsewhere been considered 
cognates, but the centum reflexes, as well as the close semantic and formal cor- 
respondence with Germanic, favour a loan origin: 


Lt. kiémas, Lv. ciems ‘village, farmstead’ — Go. haims ‘village’ — Contrast 


N 


Lt. Seimà ‘family’ (and probably Skt. seva- ‘dear’; see Chapter 3, fn. 16) 
— Lt. kvieciai, Lv. kvieši ‘wheat’ — Go. /vaiteis* ‘wheat’ — Contrast, if related, 
Skt. svitna- *white'8 


5 By contrast, the borrowing broakay ‘breeches’ + MLG brok or MHG bruoch (cf. Trautmann 
1910: 314; PKEZ 1: 158) must have postdated the Pomesanian Prussian development *à > /6/. 

6 Although the word belongs to the standard language, it is interesting that the LKZ only cites 
Lt. kdimas and kdima from Zemaitia and Suvalkia. In view of this, we might suggest this is a 
borrowing from Prussian, which might potentially explain the acute accentuation, cf. Pr. 111 
kaimaluke 'heimsucht. On the other hand, the derivative Lt. kaimynas ‘neighbour’ does not 
show this dialectal limitation, and is probably a genuinely East Baltic word. 

7 Another possible example could be Lv. kàuns ‘disgrace, shame, perhaps loaned from Go. 
hauns ‘lowly’ (Hirt 1898: 350; or rather from a corresponding noun, cf. MHG hon ‘disgrace, 
shame, MDu. hoon ‘humiliation’ « *hauna-), rather than cognate in view of the absence of 
correspondences elsewhere in IE (cf. Stang 1972: 27). 

8 The exact correspondence with Germanic makes the assumption of a parallel formation 
based on Lv. kvitét ‘flicker, glimmer’ (Otrebski 1966: 54; Sabaliauskas 1990: 41; ALEW 546-547; 
Pronk/Pronk-Tiethoff 2018: 302—303) entirely gratuitous. 
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— Lt. pékus ‘cattle, livestock’; Pr. 1-111 pecku ‘cattle’ + Go. faihu /fexu/ ‘property, 
wealth’ — Contrast Skt. pasú- ‘cattle’? 
— ? Lt. kefd£ius (secondary skerdzius) ‘herdsman’ <+ Go. hairdeis (NOM.PL. 

hairdjos) ‘shepherd’ (Hirt 1898: 332) 

The word for ‘poppy’, Lv. maguöne, Lt. aguona is normally considered to have 
been loaned from Germanic (ME 11: 547; Sehwers 1936: 312; Sabaliauskas 1960a: 
72; Smoczynski 2018: 6). As the short first-syllable vowel makes a late Ger- 
man origin improbable, Endzelins (ME loc. cit.) suggests an Old Saxon mago* 
(attested in the compound magonhouut - papaver) as a proxy. However, given 
the absence of other evidence for Old Saxon loans in East Baltic, we might 
instead suggest a Gothic *mago. The main issue with this explanation is that 
the earliest evidence for the opium poppy in the East Baltic region dates to the 
Middle Ages (Grikpédis/Motuzaité Matezuviciüte 2020: 167), which is too late 
to be reasonably associated with Gothic contacts. As a result, no fully satisfact- 
ory explanation is available for this word, although it is certainly borrowed. See 
pp. 253-254 for further etymological discussion. 

By contrast, I see no reason to assume that Lt. alus ‘beer’ (etc.) is a Germanic 
loanword (cf. Machek 1930; Kiparsky 1934: 78-79; Stang 1972: 13; Tonopos ITA r: 
80; Mallory/Adams 1997: 60), despite frequent claims to the contrary (Hirt 1898: 
346; Būga 1922: 64; Kroonen 2013: 23; Derksen 2015: 53; ALEW 36; Smoczynski 
2018: 22). Note that the word is not limited to northern Europe if Arm. awti 
‘strong fermented drink’ belongs here (Olsen 1999: 443; Martirosyan 2008: 155). 
Against a loan from Gothic speaks the absence of any trace of the stem-final 
dental, which ought to have been preserved there; cf. milip ‘honey’ (< *melit-). 
In an inherited context, the loss of the final -t can be accounted for by regular 
sound law (cf. e.g. Kortlandt 1989a: 44). 

According to Büga (1922: 66), all Gothic words entered East Baltic through 
Prussian, an opinion repeated by Senn (1925: 48: “weder Letten noch Kuren 
noch Litauer [hatten] an irgendeiner Stelle direkten Verkehr mit den Goten"; 
cf. also Senn 1943: 954). However, such conclusions must derive from the data, 
rather than from aprioristic assumptions. On phonological grounds, I have 


9 Fraenkel (LEW 564—565) rejects this loan etymology due to the semantic distance. Yet since 
there does not appear to be any other word for ‘cattle’ attested in Gothic, it may well have been 
faihu; cf. the similar semantic range of the ON cognate fé ‘cattle; property, wealth’. Kortlandt 
(1978: 241) has attempted to explain the Baltic -k- as having spread from an oblique stem com- 
parable to Skt. pasvás GEN.SG. with his rule *K > *k before u + back vowel. The back-vowel 
criterion for this rule cannot be fulfilled, however, as only *-es can be reconstructed as an 
athematic genitive ending in Balto-Slavic. 
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argued above that Lt. $árvas ‘armour’ (p. 13) and túbas ‘felt’ (pp. 39-40) may 
well have been borrowed through Prussian. I have also mentioned some words 
which ultimately derive from Germanic but which may have equally entered 
East Baltic indirectly, either through Slavic or Prussian. Due to the ambiguity, 
they cannot be used as evidence here: 
— Lv. bruņas ‘armour’ = Pr. E brunyos, OR pruna ‘armour’, Go. brunjo ‘breast- 
plate’ 
— Lt. kätilas, Lv. katls ‘kettle’ = Pr. E catils, OR KkomE/rs, Go. katils* ‘kettle’ 
— Lt. stiklas, Lv. stikls ‘glass’ = Pr. E sticlo, OR crpxao ‘glass’, Go. stikls ‘cup, 
chalice’ 
A specifically Gothic source must be assumed at least for Lt. midis ‘mead’, 
where -i- for expected *e can only reasonably be explained through the assump- 
tion of Gothic transmission (Hirt 1898: 346; Buga 1922: 65; unconvincing is 
Otrebski 1966: 55). Note also that German mete ‘mead’ is glossed alu in the 
Elbing Vocabulary, which does not exclude the possibility of Prussian medi- 
ation (there may have been dialectal differences which are not reflected in the 
attested evidence), but it certainly does not favour it. Similarly, the attested 
Prussian words for ‘wheat’ (Pr. E gaydis, G gaide, gayde) and ‘bread’ (Pr. E geytye, 
III geits) differ from those attested in East Baltic and do not represent Gothic 
loans. 

Another alleged piece of evidence for direct contact with the Goths is Lt. 
gudas ‘Belarusian; speaker of a different dialect’, Lv. guds ‘Belarusian raftsman; 
wandering merchant’ (ME r: 675), which has been taken from Go. guta* ‘Goth’ 
(Buga 1922: 67; LEW 174; Smoczynski 2018: 400; on the Gothic endonym, see 
Leumann 1986: 163-164 wih refs.), under the assumption that the word was used 
to refer to Slavs under Gothic rule. The medial -d- has been explained by assum- 
ing a pre-sound-shift loan from Germanic (Buga loc. cit.; Zinkevicius 1985: 73), 
which is hardly plausible, although the only other possibility is to assume an 
ad hoc contamination (cf. Karaliünas 2004: 164).10 

Karaliünas (2004: 145-189) hypothesizes a native origin for Lt. gudas. Noting 
the word’s pejorative value in folk literature, he suggests a derivation from a 
root *gud- ‘small, of poor quality’, which is set up on the basis of e.g. (j-)gusti ‘get 
used to’, güd-obele ‘hawthorn; crab apple’ (obelis ‘apple tree’), Pr. E gudde ‘bush’ 
(with which LEW 174 already suspected contamination). Despite the detailed 
treatment, I am not convinced that the evidence, mainly plant names, warrants 


10 One would like to see the missing link in the gloss guti - krzyrzacy ‘Teutons’ in the Narev 
vocabulary (although the reliability of this vocabulary remains uncertain). On this word 
differently, see Karaliünas 2004: 164—165. 
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the reconstruction of such a root.! However, while the etymological connec- 

tion with the name of the Goths is tantalizing,!? the -d- remains a significant 

stumbling block. 

Given the general assumption that the East Baltic loanwords from Gothic 
were mediated by West Baltic, it is remarkable that all of the certain Gothic 
loanwords in Prussian are shared with East Baltic. Two others have been sug- 
gested as unique to Prussian (Buga 1922: 66, Senn 1925: 47), but neither of these 
are certain: 

— ?Pr E ilmis - bark ‘hay shelter’ — Go. hilms ‘helmet’ (cf. ON Ajalmr ‘helmet; 
hay shelter’; Lidén 1906; Trautmann 1910: 346; Topopos IIA 111: 42; PKEZ 11: 
24). Yet in view of *h- > @-, a Low German source seems more probable 
(Smoczynski 2000: 35-36; admittedly, a formally or semantically suitable 
source appears to be lacking).!? 

— ? Pr. E lapinis ‘spoon’ — Go. "lapins (cf. OHG leffil, MDu. lepel ‘spoon’; Kluge 
1907: 361; Trautmann 1910: 368; Endzelins 1943: 202; Sabaliauskas 1990: 257). 
While this etymology still seems possible, it is now widely rejected in favour 
of a native etymology (Falk apud Tonopos ITA v: go; PKEZ 111: 41-44). 

Collecting together the evidence for direct Gothic loans into East and West 

Baltic, we obtain a rather interesting picture (italicized words are those shared 

by Prussian; those in brackets were possibly obtained indirectly): 

— Agriculture: village, wheat, bread, ?poppy 


Stockbreeding: cattle, cattle way, ?herdsman 
— Warfare: [armour (x2)] 

Trade: | felt], [kettle], | glass] 

Other: mead 


11 Lt. (j-)güsti ‘get used to’ may well be backformed from gud(r)inti ‘train, teach, which 
belongs with gudrüs ‘smart, sly’ (on this word familiy, see also ALEW 439; Smoczyn- 
ski 2018: 401). Combined with gudé ‘whetstone, one might imagine an original meaning 
'sharp' (although this is by no means the only option). As to güd-obelé, etc. I would rather 
assume the first element means ‘bush’ as in Prussian. The dial. güdas ‘sad, gloomy’, in view 
of its acute root, must also be separated. 

12 Bearing in mind the various parallels adduced by Karaliünas (2004: 162) whereby terms 
for other peoples have been generalized in the meaning ‘unchristened child’: R dial. aonb 
‘Sami; unchristened infant’ (cf. MeranukosB 2019: 450-451), Lv. krievs ‘Russian’, krievins 
‘unchristened child’ (ME 11: 284-285), it may be conceivable that the pre-Christian Balts, 
on the contrary, used the term "guda- as a pejorative designation for their 'non-pagan' (i.e. 
Christianized) neighbours (cf. the juxtaposition of the gudai and the pagan deity Perkúnas 
in folklore; Karaliünas 2004: 159-160). 

13 The vocalism of Pr. E kelmis ‘hat’ (Sabaliauskas 1990: 257) shows that it cannot be from 
Gothic hilms. I will not enter into a discussion of this word here. 
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It is remarkable that the majority of the direct loanwords are connected in 
some way to stockbreeding and agriculture (note also p. 194 for a discussion 
of the possibility that Lt. rugiai ‘rye’ is a Gothic loanword). Borrowings in 
this semantic field seem more likely to be indicative of an inward migration 
of Germanic speakers rather than incidental trade. A possible proxy for this 
migration could be found in the appearance of grave artefacts in the 5® cen- 
tury in Eastern Lithuania showing a remarkable similarity to those popular in 
the Carpathian Basin. Even though these artefacts may rather attest to trade 
routes (Bliujiené/Curta 2011), this does not rule out a small-scale migration. 
Importantly, the loanwords do not indicate the assimilation of an elite class. It 
is remarkable that none of the words associated with trade can be considered 
unambiguous direct loanwords. 

A second possible route for the incursion of Gothic-speaking populations 
could be a direct migration from the Lower Vistula region through Sembia 
and Zemaitia of “polyethnic warrior groups" bringing with them new kinds of 
weapons as well as new burial customs (cf. Kurila 2021: 21). This migration could 
explain certain originally Gothic words shared between East and West Baltic. 
Note particularly Lt. Sdrvas ‘armour’, which I have argued was most probably 
borrowed through Prussian. 


CHAPTER 3 


Baltic > Finnic Loans 


3.1 Preliminaries 


In this chapter, I have the following aims. The first task is to characterize the 
extent, chronology and nature of the contact relationship between Baltic and 
Finnic-speaking groups on the basis of the mutual loanwords. The second is 
to attempt to answer the question of whether some of the vocabulary shared 
between the two language families may in fact have originated in other, pre- 
Baltic languages spoken in the region before the arrival of the Balts and Finns. 
Before doing so, it is important to define the corpus of loanwords I will use for 
my analysis. 

In his 1890 magnum opus, Thomsen identified some 200 potential loans 
from Baltic into Finnic, of which he considered about 140 certain. To a large 
extent, Thomsen's work has stood the test of time, and there are comparatively 
few really solid etymologies that have been proposed since. Despite a rather 
impressive amount of research into the subject of Baltic-Finnic loans, Petri Kal- 
lio (2008a: 265), 118 years later, still states that only “about 200” certain Baltic 
loanwords can be found in Proto-Finnic. This is more or less in line with Vaba 
(1990a), who labels 189 loan etymologies as certain. 

At the same time, Santeri Junttila's dissertation (2016a) covers a corpus of 
almost 1000 etymologies proposed up until 2009, which implies nearly 7 new 
loan proposals every year since Thomsen. It would be beyond the scope of this 
work to discuss all the proposals, which would be a task of many years ( Junttila 
in prep.). I have therefore limited myself to those which I have deemed reli- 
able, starting with those of Thomsen (1890) and Kalima (1936). The material 
presented here is certainly incomplete, but hopefully sufficiently representat- 
ive to allow for valid conclusions to be drawn. 

Insofar as the study of loan relationships cannot operate with strict sound 
laws in the Neogrammarian sense, the study of Baltic-Finnic loan relations has 
suffered from many of the same issues as long-range and pseudo-linguistic 
comparison. The first issue concerns semantics. To quote Robbeets (2004: 158): 
“The greater the semantic latitude permitted in external comparisons, the more 
likely it becomes that the apparent formal similarity is due to pure coincid- 
ence." This criticism can of course apply even to comparisons within the Neo- 
grammarian framework, but without the constraint of exceptionless sound 
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laws,! a low threshold for semantic similarity essentially leaves the scholar’s 

own imagination as the only limiting factor (cf. Rédei 2000). 

In the absence of any empirical approach to semantic shifts, such shifts 
ought to be approached with extreme caution. However, a cursive look at the 
state of the art in Baltic-Finnic loanword studies reveals that semantics have 
not been a primary consideration. Some representative cases of semantically 
questionable etymologies are given below. To avoid any risk of cherry-picking, 
I have limited myself to those assessed as “Relatively clear” in Junttila (2012):? 
— Fhiiva ‘yeast; sediment; froth (on beer)’, Vt. ¿ya ‘yeast, leaven’ (< *hiva); E dial. 

(Saaremaa) iive ‘froth’ ~ Lt. $ývas ‘grey, whitish (usu. of horses)’ (Koivulehto 

apud Plöger 1982: 93; cf. Häkkinen 2004: 196; van Linde 2007: 35-37). 

— F huone, V6. hoonóh (< *honeh) ‘building; room’ ~ Lt. sönas, Lv. sáns ‘side’ 
(Koivulehto 1992b, supposedly in the sense ‘Nebenraum, Nebenhaus; cf. the 
doubts in Hákkinen 2004: 221-222). 

— F kausta, E kaust, Li. kosta (< *kausta) ‘side beam on a sledge’ ~ Lv. skáusts 
‘withers; nape (of a person or animal)’ (Posti 1977: 264—265; SSA I: 333). 

— Fketara ‘sledge stanchion, E kodar, Li. kóddórz ‘sledge stanchion; spoke (of a 
wheel)’ (< *ketara) ~ Lt. keterá, sketera ‘ridge, peak; crest (of the back)’ (Büga 
1908: 72; Posti 1977: 265—266).4 

- F sakara ‘point, protruding tip, E sagar ‘(wooden) hinge’ (< *sakara) ~ 
Lt. stágaras (dry) stalk, branch’ (Kalima 1936: 203 with “?”; SSA 111: 144). 

- F sampi (< *sampi); E samb, GEN.SG. samma (Setälä 1902: 149-150; not in 
VMS — a Finnish loan?) ‘sturgeon’ ~ Lt. stambus ‘big, beefy; coarse-grained’ 
(Liukkonen 1999: 124).5 


1 Santeri Junttila (p.c. April 2023) has argued that substitution rules can be treated similarly to 
sound laws, and I would indeed recommend a strict approach. However, in practice, multiple 
substitutions for a single sound can and have been assumed. Even if we attribute such vari- 
ation to different chronological stages or dialectal differences in the source language, this is 
rarely independently verifiable, with the result being that 'substitution laws' are more flexible 
than traditional sound laws. 

2 Thechoice of this article is merely dictated by convenience, and I do not mean to single out 
Junttila as a particular offender in this domain. Rather the lax approach to semantics exhib- 
ited by this article is characteristic of the subfield in general. Note that Junttila (in prep.) now 
rejects Koivulehto's Baltic etymology for *hiva and doubts the one for *honeh. 

3 Thissuggestion “rescues” Thomsen's (1890: 218) unsuccessful comparison with Lt. syvas (often 
PL. syvai) ‘sap. The mention of sjvas 'Hausbier, a hapax recorded in a daina ($yvii ACC.SG. 
‘kvass’, Niemi/Sabaliauskas apud LEW 996), is hardly sufficient to make the comparison "rel. 
atively clear”. Note that “šývis ‘mould’’, cited by van Linde (2007: 35), is the result of his 
misunderstanding of German Schimmel 'grey horse' (cf. Nesselmann 1851: 520). 

4 The further comparison with Md. E kodorks ‘twining plant stem’, M kodarks ‘vegetable tops’ 
(cf. SSA 1: 351; Grünthal 2012: 317) is also semantically implausible. 

5 Liukkonen points out that the word has in Finnish also been applied to other large fish, and 
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— F uksi, E uks, Li. ukš (< *uksi) ‘door’ ~ Lt. úoksas ‘hollow; cavity’ (Koivulehto 

19938: 34; SSA 111: 369 with “?”).6 
The theoretical possibility of a semantic shift should not be considered suffi- 
cient grounds for an etymology to be accepted, as we always have to reckon 
with the possibility of chance resemblance. In the case of *hiva, for instance, 
even if it is accepted that ‘yeast’ could plausibly be referred to as ‘grey matter’ 
(van Linde 2007: 35-37), the etymology cannot be considered by any means 
certain as there is no trace of a sense ‘yeast’ in Baltic, nor of a sense ‘grey’ in 
Finnic, and thus the proposal that a semantic shift occurred depends itself on 
the correctness of the borrowing proposal. 

Semantic parallels must be specific and trivial: Posti (1977, see above) sim- 
ultaneously presented two etymologies connecting Baltic words for body parts 
with Finnic words for parts of the sledge. But if Finnic *jalkas ‘runner is derived 
from *jalka ‘leg’, then surely the side beam would be the ‘arm’ and by no means 
the ‘withers’ or ‘neck’. Even if some of the above etymologies are actually cor- 
rect, the sheer semantic distance means that they can never be regarded as 
“relatively clear”. 

The possibility of chance resemblance between Baltic and Finnic words may 
also be increased by the simpler phonotactics of Finnic as compared to Baltic. 
Just focusing on word-initial position, Finnic *k- can equally stand for Baltic 
*k-, *g- or *sk- which results in a potentially significant increase in the ‘hit rate’ 
when searching for Baltic donors. Finnic *r- would regularly substitute 1 pho- 
notactically acceptable Proto-Baltic anlauts (*r-, *sr-, *pr-, *br-, *spr-, *tr-, *dr-, 
*str-, *kr-, *gr-, *skr-). 

As a brief illustration of the possibility of chance resemblance, I searched 
through the LKZ for potential Baltic comparanda for Finnic words with cog- 
nates I was able to verify in Samoyed (some 140 items). These Finnic words 
can obviously not be classified as Baltic loanwords, although a few fairly good 
matches can be found. One such example has in fact been treated as a possible 
Baltic loanword in certain sources: F lampi ‘pond’ was hesitantly compared 


attested in the general meanings ‘big fish; fish god’, but these are clearly metaphorical exten- 
sions of ‘sturgeon’. 

6 Koivulehto defends his comparison of the Finnic word for ‘door’ with the Baltic word for ‘tree 
hollow’ by referring to Lat. ostium ‘door’, an indirect cognate of the Baltic word. But the Latin 
word represents a different formation, such a meaning is unknown in Baltic, and a devel- 
opment ‘tree hollow’ > ‘door’ is itself almost inconceivable. Not to mention that, providing 
the comparison with Latin is correct, the Baltic -k- must be secondary (LEW 1165-1166). Its 
recent nature would apparently be supported by the rare form úosvauti (Jablonskis apud 
LKZ) 'search for a tree hollow (of scout bees), and the absence of the RUKI law. The root 
meaning is ‘mouth’ (IEW 821, without the Baltic word). 
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with Lt. dial. klampa ‘swamp, muddy spot’ by Kilian (1986: 494), and independ- 
ently by Liukkonen (1999: 78-79). Junttila (2012: 282; 2016a: 103) categorizes this 
example as “dubious” rather than "erroneous" On the other hand, the word may 
equally be regularly cognate with Ngan. liinha ‘boggy spot’ (UEW 235; Aikio 
2014c: 86). Since only one of the two etymologies may be correct, this a clear 
illustration of the risk of false positives in loanword research. 

Allowing a rather small level of semantic flexibility, we can make a number 
of additional false comparisons, for example: 

— PF *kaiho ‘grief, loss; yearning’ (= Ngan. koče ‘illness’, Aikio 2014b: 3-5) ~ 
Lt. gaizus, Lv. dial. gàizs? (EH r: 379) ‘bitter, acidic’ — cf. the derived verb 
Lt. giezti ‘feel an unpleasant sensation (in the throat), also long for, request 
insistently' 

— PF *kaiva- ‘dig’ (cf. Ngan. kajbu ‘shovel’) ~ Lt. nu-káivinti ‘wear out (the soil); 
exhaust’ 

— F dial. kumpu- ‘well up" (= Ngan. konhu ‘wave’) ~ Lt. gurñbas, Lv. dial. gumba 
‘bump, bulge, excrescence’ 

— PF *lanci‘damp lowland’ (= Ngan. [inta ‘plain, valley’) ~ Lt. sklandus ‘slippery, 
smooth, flat’ — The semantic connection would be ‘flat’ : ‘flat land’ 

— PF *mene- ‘go’ (= Ngan. minsi) ~ Lt. minti (PRES. ména), Lv. mit ‘trample’ — 
the Lt. word is also attested in the meaning ‘go, tread’ 

— PF *niici ‘scythe handle’ (= Ngan. úir ‘axe handle’) ~ Lt. dial. (Juška) gniutis, 
Lv. dial. gnuta ‘thin plank used to attach straw to a roof’ 

In drawing up a corpus of etymologies upon which further conclusions can be 
based, only the clearest cases should be used. To this end, I have excluded all 
etymologies which involve speculative or non-trivial semantic shifts. That is 
not to say that I deem these etymologies impossible, but simply that it would be 
misguided to base any further conclusions on them. Their acceptance should 
rather be informed by the analysis of the clearer cases. 

However, even etymologies which show perfect semantics cannot neces- 
sarily be regarded as certain loanwords from Baltic to Finnic. As an example, 
Lt. tosis, Lv. tass and F tuohi, E toht, Li. tuoigóz (< *tohi) all mean ‘birchbark’; 
however, since neither the Baltic nor the Finnic word has a clear etymology, it 


7 The Finnic word shows an irregular vowel, but I wonder if it could be explained by an (irregu- 
lar) assimilation *o-u > *u-u, parallel to the recently proposed sound law *e-ü > *ü—ü (Aikio 
2021: 171). Note that a generally high frequency of stems of the shape *u-u in Finnic was 
already observed by E. Itkonen (1948: 133). 

8 See Smoczynski (2018:1498). Lv. dial. (Kurzeme) tást? ‘hew’ probably shows secondary length 
after the preterite (ME Iv: 151), cf. the derived dial. (SW) tastít hew’, and the similar phe- 
nomenon in Lv. test, dial. test (ME Iv: 175-176) ‘hew, chop, adze, where we indeed find a 
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is difficult to make any conclusion with regard to directionality (Kalima 1936: 

171; LEW 1107; cf. Bednarczuk 1976: 54). Although Junttila has argued that there 

are no Finnic loanwords in Proto-Baltic (see 3.4), he concludes that a few cases 

could represent “parallel borrowings from a shared source, perhaps a lost sub- 

strate language” (2015: 31).9 
In view of this possibility, only when the Baltic source word has a solid Indo- 

European pedigree can a specifically Baltic > Finnic directionality be proven. 

As a result, I think it worthwhile to limit my corpus of loanwords to those 

which have an Indo-European etymology. Ideally, this means regular, unam- 

biguous cognates beyond the neighbouring Slavic and Germanic, although 

I have also included examples which require some additional (more or less 

trivial) assumptions with regard to word formation and semantics. 

In a small number of cases, an etymology has been excluded because the 
derivation from Germanic is equally plausible: 

— Folut, Vt. ölud, Li. vo’! (< *olut) ‘beer’ ~ Lt. alus, Lv. alus ‘beer’; Pr. E alu ‘mead’; 
SIn. (dated) ĝt ‘beer’ = ON ol ‘beer’, OE ealu, GEN.sG. ealop ‘ale’ (LAGLOS rr: 
310; Junttila 2012: 273)!° 

— F rastas, E rästas, Li. rasta (< *rasta(s); see p. 103) ‘thrush’ ~ Lt. strázdas, 
Lv. strazds ‘thrush, starling’ = Ic. þröstur ‘thrush’ (Qvigstad 1893: 259; 
LAGLOS 111: 130-131)” 

— F terva, E tórv, Li. tora ‘tar’ ~ Lt. dervà ‘tarry log; tar, resin, pitch’, Lv. dafva ‘tar, 
pitch’ = ON tjara, OE teoru ‘tar’ (LAGLOS 111: 289-290)” 


vacillation between 1sG.PRES. tesu and dial. tešu. These are to be equated with Lt. tasyti 
‘carve, which cannot be connected with tdsis on formal grounds. 

9 In this connection, he cites e.g. F kinnas, E kinnas, Li. kindaz ‘mitten, glove’ (? South Sami 
gamhtse, 18:5 c. (kamtes) ‘leather glove’) ~ Lv. cimds ‘glove’ (cf. Thomsen 1890: 187; Kalima 
1936: 118; Posti 1953: 36-37; SSA 1: 336). However, there are several generally accepted loan- 
words which could easily have been mentioned in the same context. Take, for instance, F 
vuota ‘hide, pelt’ ~ Lt. oda, Lv. dda ‘skin; hide, leather’ (Thomsen 1890: 205; Kalima 1936: 
183). While the direction of borrowing has apparently never been doubted, and Koivulehto 
(2000: 104) has even explicitly ruled out a substrate word, the Baltic word remains unety- 
mologized (cf. LEW 515-516; Smoczynski 2018: 883; ALEW 826). Due to the ambiguity in 
the analysis, these and similar cases have been excluded from the dataset. 

10 While *o + *a might favour a Baltic source, the final *t seems rather to favour a Germanic 
one. Against deriving the Balto-Slavic words from Germanic, see p. 41. 

11 LAGLOS favour a Baltic origin due to the final *-as in Finnic, but the adoption of Ger- 
manic *-us as Finnic *-as does not seem impossible (see Koivulehto 1981: 193). For further 
discussion of the Indo-European background, see pp. 203-205. 

12 Sá. N darvi, Sk. tá vv tar (< *terve) is hardly a loan from Finnic (Aikio 2006b: 32). Instead, 
itmay bea Norse loan. For the vowel substitution, compare the example Sá. N gavja '(fine) 
dust, Sk. köbjj ‘dust, dandruff’ (< *kepje) + Germanic *heuja- (cf. Ic. hy ‘down, fluff, dust’; 
Aikio 20062: 24). 
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— F vaaja, E vai, Li. vaigā (< *vakja) ‘wedge’ = Sá. S vuevjie, L vuojvve ‘clothing 
insert’ (< "vuovje) ~ Lt. vágis ‘peg, wedge’, Lv. vadzis ‘wall hook, wedge’ = Nw. 
dial. vegg, OHG weggi ‘wedge’ (LAGLOS 111: 344) 

— F des, E dike, Li. äggöz (< *ükes) ‘harrow’ ~ Lt. akécios, Lv. ecéšas; Pr. E 
aketes PL. ‘harrow’ = OE egebe, OHG egida ‘harrow’ (Koivulehto 1971: 591; 
LAGLOS 111: 429; Junttila 2012: 273) 

The same goes for F kaima, E kaim ‘namesake; relative, companion’, Li. kaima 

‘neighbour’ (= Sá. N guoibmi, Sk. kuei mm ‘companion’, for which, rather con- 

fusingly, a Germanic loan etymology is almost never suggested. Semantically, 

the Finnic word is no closer to Lt. kiémas, Lv. ciems ‘farmstead, village’ than 
it is to Go. haims ‘village’, ON heimr ‘world, realm’ (in place names ‘village’); 
the existence of a derivative Lt. kaimýnas, Pr. 111 kaiminan ACC.SG. ‘neigh- 
bour, Lv. kaimins (different suffix!) ‘neighbour; resident of the same village’ (cf. 

Thomsen 1890: 177; Kalima 1936: 105) is hardly of any relevance, since such a 

derivative cannot have given the Finnic words directly. Perhaps closest to the 

attested Finnic sense comes the compound MDu. oom ‘uncle’, OE eam, OHG 
öheim ‘maternal uncle’ (< *awa-haima-).? 
I have also omitted words limited to Livonian, such as the following: 

— Li. kil ~ kil ‘black woodpecker’ and palandóks ‘pigeon’ both predate develop- 
ments specific to Latvian (viz. the palatalization in Lv. dzilna ‘woodpecker’ 
and loss of nasal in baluódis ‘pigeon’). However, these loanwords need not 
date to Proto-Baltic, either. Endzelins (1914b: 102) associates these cases with 
the so-called ‘Curonianisms’ in Latvian dialects, which is not implausible. 

— Li. köla ‘sandbank < *kalla < *kalva (cf. Lv. kaba, Lt. kalvá ‘hill; sandbank’) 
has undergone a number of phonological developments within Livonian, 
but since these are specific Livonian changes, the word likewise need not be 
dated to Proto-Finnic. 

In general, I have erred on the side of caution, and taken the liberty of leav- 

ing out etymologies which seem problematic to me for any reason. No explicit 

attempt at exhaustivity has been made in this survey, but the following hope- 
fully covers the most unambiguous evidence. 


13  Aslightly different case is F ranta, E rand, Li. randa (< *ranta) ‘coast, shore’, which has been 
etymologized both as a loan from Baltic (Lt. kraritas, kránta ‘shore; precipice’; Būga 1908: 
30; TepeurpeB 1990: 30; Liukkonen 1999: 117-119) and from an unrelated Germanic source, 
cf. ON strond (< *strando-) ‘coast, shore’. Both etymologies are formally and semantically 
unproblematic; it does not seem possible to choose between them (LAGLOS 111: 127; Junt- 
tila 2012: 282). 
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3.2 Baltic Loanwords with an IE Etymology 


In total, I have identified 70 certain loanwords which have a strong Indo- 
European etymology. I present these below, organized by semantic category. 
Where no reference is given, the comparisons are already present in Thomsen 
1890. On the Baltic side, I have prioritized East Baltic attestations, but have cited 
Prussian equivalents wherever these are available. For economy of presenta- 
tion, I have usually presented the IE etymology by citing a single cognate from a 
non-contiguous branch. These etymologies are generally well-established and 
can be found in standard reference works. Any additional discussions have 
been confined to the footnotes. 


3.2.1 Kinship 

— F dial. ativo, atima ‘visiting relatives; married woman visiting her parents’, 
Vp. adiv, -on ‘guest; marriageable woman’ (< *ateiva | *ateivo)'^ ~ Lt. ateívis, 
dial. atéiva ‘foreigner, newcomer’ (to at-eiti ‘come, arrive’, cf. Skt. éti ‘go’) 
(Kalima 1939-1940: 211—214)!5 

— F heimo, Vò. hõim, Li. aim ‘tribe, kin’ (?< *heimo; see 3.3.1.4) ~ Lt. seima, 
Lv. saime ‘family, household’; Pr. 111 seimins ‘gesinde’ (= Ol. cdim ‘dear’)'® 

— F morsian, K morsien, E mõrsja, dial. mörsija ‘bride, newlywed’ (< *morcijan, 
OBL. *morcijame-) ~ Lt. marti, ACC.sG. maftig ‘son's wife; bride’, Lv. márða 
‘brother's wife’; Pr. 111 martin ACC.sG. ‘bride’ (cf. Lat. maritus ‘married (man), 
Gr. peipa ‘girl’ < *mer-ihy-)” 


14 To explain the absence of the assibilation “ti > *ci in the word ativo ‘visiting relatives; 
Kalima (1939-1940: 212) has posited an Early Proto-Finnic *ateivo. Despite Koivulehto 
(1972: 628), the development here must be distinguished from pre-Proto-Finnic "ei > "jj, 
which, at least in non-initial syllables, clearly predated the assibilation of dentals, cf. 
*vecitä (= F vesiä) ‘water’ PART.PL. (< "vete-j-tá) (Kallio 2012: 35). Instead (also in view of 
vowel harmony), we must reconstruct the Proto-Finnic diphthong -ei- (which emerged 
due to the reduction of *-aj- under certain conditions, see Kallio 2012: 32-34). The dia- 
gnostic (South Finnic) forms for this reconstruction are unfortunately unattested. 

15 Forms in -eivis are limited to Lithuanian, but as the suffix *-vis is rare and unproductive 
(SkardZius 1948: 379), they may represent an archaism. 

16 Stang (1972: 28) can see “keine einleuchtende Verbindung" with the Irish word, but it is 
semantically very close to the Baltic ones. The eDIL (s.v. cáem) glosses the Irish word as 
‘dear, precious, beloved; belonging to the family’. In Middle Irish, the word is often used 
substantively in the sense ‘relation, comrade’ In addition, a semantic parallel can be found 
between Skt. seva- ‘dear’ beside OE hiwan ‘household, family’ (< *Kei(H)-uo-), which is 
most probably also from the same root. 

17 This is, of course, merely a root equation, but since the word marti is one of only two 
Lithuanian nouns with a nominative in -i (the other being pati ‘wife’), it seems very likely 
it is inherited. For Latin -a-, see Vine (2011: 265-266). 
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— F dial. nepaa, arch. nevat (< *nepat) ‘nephew, niece’; E nóbu ‘cousin’ (< 
*nepoi)'® ~ Lt. obs. nepuotis (GEN.SG. -ies) ‘nephew, niece’ (= Skt. nápat- 
‘grandson’) 

— Esösar, Li. sözar, ?Vö. sysaf ‘sister’ (< *sesar) ~ Lt. sesuó (OBL. séser-) ‘sister’ 
(= Skt. svásar-)!9 

— Ftytár, E tütar, Li. tidar ‘daughter’ (< *tüttär) ~ Lt. dukte (OBL. dükter-); Pr. 111 
duckti ‘daughter’ (= Skt. duhitár-) 


3.2.2 Body Parts 

— F hammas, E hammas, Li. ambaz (< *hampas) ‘tooth’ ~ Lv. zuobs ‘tooth’, 
Lt. Zambas ‘edge, hem; (dial.) blade’ (= Skt. jambha- ‘tooth, jaw’) 

- Fnapa, Enaba, Li. nabá (< *napa) ‘navel’ ~ Lv. naba ‘navel’; Pr. E nabis ‘navel’ 
(= YAv. nafa-)?9 


$2.3 Adjectives 

— Fahdas, Vt. ahaz, Li. 0dóz (< *ahtas) ‘narrow, cramped’ ~ Lt. afikstas ‘narrow’ 
(*aNg- + *-sta-; = Skt. amhú- ‘narrow’, cf. LEW n)?! 

— Ingr. haljas ‘verdant’ (cf. F haljakka ‘pale, faded’), E haljas, Li. ölaz ‘green’ (< 
*haljas) ~ Lt. Zälias, Lv. zaļš ‘green’; Pr. E saligan * /zaljan/ (~ Skt. hári- ‘fallow, 
yellow-green’) 

— Fkeltainen, E kollane, V6. köllanö (< *keltainen) ‘yellow’ ~ Lt. geltónas, Lv. dial. 
dzeltáns ‘yellow’, cf. Pr. E gelatynan, probably for */geltajnan/ (~ YAv. zairita- 
‘pale yellow’ )?2 


18 In Estonian, we are dealing with an affective derivation by clipping, compare F tyttö, K 
tyttö, tytöi ‘girl’ < *tyttdr. 

19 In North Finnic, we find F sisar, Vp. sizar, with an irregular -i-. Kallio (2018: 225, fn. 6) 
also takes Vóro sysar from *sísar, and considers two independent loans to have taken 
place. Indeed, the change *í > y between two sibilants is paralleled by V6. sysalik ‘lizard’ 
(< *sisalikko), and sys ~ sis ‘then’ (cf. E siis). Võro [y] elsewhere primarily occurs as an allo- 
phone of /6/ before n. I still wonder whether our word could irregularly reflect *sesar after 
all. The assumption of two independent loans is not very economical, and does not help 
explain the North Finnic *i. 

20 The word for ‘navel’ is more likely to be loaned from Baltic than from Germanic. In Ger- 
manic, the meaning 'navel' is usual for the suffixed *nablan- (» ON nafli, etc.), while the 
more basic *nabo (> ON nof) means ‘nave (of a wheel)’ (Kalima 1936: 141). 

21 The comparison has been considered uncertain (e.g. Kalima 1936: 86; SKES 1: 4) because 
the verbal root seen in F ahta- ‘cram, stuff’ appears to be inherited; however, the semantic 
development of the latter is most probably the result of secondary convergence with the 
Baltic loanword (Koivulehto 1998: 244; Aikio in prep. 51). Furthermore, V6. atma, 35G. ata 
‘cram’ implies PF “akta- rather than “ahta-. 

22 Traditionally, one has compared the noun F kelta ‘the colour yellow’, Vt. dial. költa ‘egg 
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Vp. kurdeh, Vt. dial. kurró (GEN.SG. kurtöö), E dial. (Mulgi) kurre (< 
*kurteh),?3 elsewhere kurt -i ‘deaf’ ~ Lt. kufcias, dial. kurtus, Zem. kuftas 
‘deaf’ (cf. Lv. kufls, kúrls, dial. kufns, YAv. karana- 'deaf") 

F taaja, dial. tavea, K toakie (« *takja) ‘dense, frequent’ ~ Lt. tánkus, ADV. 
tánkiai ‘dense, frequent’ (= Parthian tng ‘narrow, tight’) (Liukkonen 1999: 
140-142)?^ 

F tyhjä, E tühi, Li. tija (< *tühjä) ‘empty’ ~ Lt. tuscias, Lv. tukšs ‘empty’ (= 
Skt. tucchyá-) 


3.2.4 Nature 


23 


24 


25 


F dial. (W) hako ‘conifer branch; needle’, E hagu, dial. haga ‘fine lopped 
branches; branch, stick‘, Li. dial. (W) ag ‘conifer needle’ (< *hako ~ *haka) 
~ Lt. Saka, Lv. dial. (ME 111: 642) saka ‘branch’ (= Skt. sakha-) (Būga 1908: 30; 
Ojansuu 1921: 6)?5 


yolk’ with Lt. gelta ‘jaundice; (dial.) the colour yellow’ (Thomsen 1890: 172; Kalima 1936: 
115). However, F kelta may easily be a recent back formation based on pairs such as F puna 
‘the colour red’ ~ punainen ‘red’, and even Lt. dial. geltas, Lv. dial. (ME 1: 543) dzelts ‘yel- 
low’ are not attested in early sources. I prefer to take *keltainen ‘yellow’ directly from Baltic 
*geltána- (or even *geltaina-? cf. Lv. dial. dzeltains, ME r: 542) with adaptation to the Finnic 
adjectival suffix *-inEn (cf. Liukkonen 1999: 39). An apparently old derivative is Lv. dzelta 
‘ground cedar’, which has also been borrowed into Finnic (see below). 

If we assume analogical generalization of the weak grade, K (Olonets) kuuris ‘deaf’ also 
appears to be regular from *kurtes (cf. e.g. kieral ‘at once’ < *kertalla; Kalima 1924: 166-167). 
In this case, F dial. (SE) kuurne and K kuurnis may be borrowings from Olonets Karelian 
with hypercorrect -rn- (cf. in particular Olonets Auuru ~ F kuurna ‘chute’; see Kalima 1924: 
164-166). Given the complementary distribution of *kurtes and *kurnes, an analogical ori- 
gin of the latter seems more promising than the assumption of a second, independent loan 
from Baltic *kufnas (Kalima 1936: 124; Junttila 2019: 42). 

F dial. tavea replaces tavia (« *tayja) under the influence of the adjectival suffix -ea (cf. 
dial. /avea, older lavia « *lakja ‘broad’; T. Itkonen 1982: 123). The surprising reflex in Kare- 
lian is paralleled by North Karelian voakie ‘peg’ (< *vakja) and roakie ‘limb’ (< *rakja) (idem: 
124—125). The acute in Lt. tánkus remains unexplained, as admitted by ALEW (1072) and 
Smoczynski (2018: 1446), but the IE etymology seems difficult to reject. 

Thomsen (1890: 244) compared a different Baltic word, Lt. Zágas ‘hayrick, heap’, Lv. obs. 
schaggas F.PL. Laub, feine belaubte Ruthen, dergleichen sie zu Badequäste brauchen’ 
(Lange 1773: 272). Junttila (2017: 139) has defended this etymology, assuming the senses 
in both Finnic and Baltic developed from an earlier ‘trunk’. In support of this, he adduces 
the Latvian hapax zega 'body' (in Rucava apud ME 1v: 702). The Finnic senses are more 
easily derived from ‘branch’, however (only the eastern F, K hako ‘rotten or submerged 
fallen tree’, Vp. hago ‘fallen tree; snag’ would be derivable from ‘trunk’); and an original 
sense ‘trunk’ would also be hypothetical in Baltic. Junttila (in prep.) instead assumes that 
the original meaning in Baltic may have been ‘branch’, but this still presupposes one addi- 
tional hypothesis in comparison to the etymology suggested here. 
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F halla, E hall, Li. ola (< *halla) ‘frost, hoarfrost’ ~ Lt. $alnd, Lv. safna (LVPPV: 
salna) ‘frost, hoarfrost' (~ Lt. salti = Oss. ID sæl- freeze')?6 

F helle (OBL. helte-) ‘hot weather’, K dial. (Olonets) helleh ADJ. ‘sweltering’ 
(< *helteh) ~ Lt. $iltis ‘heat’, cf. Lt. šiltas, Lv. silts ‘hot’ (= MW clyd ‘sheltered, 
warm’) (Ojansuu 1921: 7; Kalima 1936: 100) 

F kelta-lieko ‘ground cedar’, Vp. dial. küud ‘smoke tree’, Vt. kólta ‘clubmoss?; 
a plant used to die (eggs) yellow’ (cf. VKS), E kold ‘clubmoss’ ~ Lv. dzelta 
‘ground cedar. Plants named for their use as dyes (cf. Lv. dzeltáns ‘yel- 
low") 

F metsä, E mets; Li. mötsa, Vo. móts (?< *mecca) ‘forest, wood’ ~ Lt. médzZias, 
Lv. mežs ‘forest’; Pr. E median ‘wood’ (= R weg, SCr. meda ‘border between 
fields; boundary strip’; to Skt. mádhya- ‘in the middle")? 

F routa, Vt. róuta (< *routa) ‘frozen ground’ ~ Lt. grúodas ‘frozen ground’ (= 
Lat. grando 'hail cf. Rasmussen 1999: 152-153) 

F takiainen, dial. takkiainen, E takjas, dial. takijas (« *takkijas) ‘burdock’ ~ Lt. 
dagys, Lv. dadzis ‘burdock, thistle’ to Lt. dégti, Lv. degt ‘burn’ (= Skt. dahati; 
cf. Lt. dagus ‘prickly, bitter, harsh, LEW 85-86) 

F taula, E tael, Li. daggól (< *takla) ‘tinder (fungus) ~ Lv. dagla, daglis ‘tinder 
(fungus), whose primary use is as fuel; to Lt. dégti, Lv. degt ‘burn’ (= Skt. 
dáhati) 


3.2.5 Wild Animals 


26 


27 


28 


F ankerias, E angerjas, Li. angórz (< *ankerjas) ‘eel’ ~ Lt. ungurýs; Pr. E 
angurgis * /angurjas/ ‘eel’ (~ Lat. anguilla)?® 


Thomsen (1890: 220) compares F halli, E hall ‘grey; grey animal’, Li. a! ‘grey seal’ directly 
with Lt. Salnis ‘grey cattle. However, these are more probably both productively formed 
from the respective words for ‘hoarfrost’ (cf. Kalima 1936: 95). 

Kalima (1936: n) considers the comparison phonologically difficult, although the main 
reason he doubts the loan etymology is that he suspects the Finnic word to be cognate 
with Taz Selkup mači ‘forest, tundra’. However, the Selkup affricate derives from Proto- 
Samoyed *-/- (cf. Janhunen 1977: 85) and the word shows no regular correspondence with 
the Finnic word. It is rather cognate with Md. EM moda ‘earth, soil’ and Finnish muta ‘mud’ 
(< PU *muda, Aikio 2002: 22-23). Note that the Selkup word is no longer mentioned in 
SKES (11: 343), who nevertheless follow Kalima and consider the Baltic etymology uncer- 
tain. 

The initial u- could be explained as an East Lithuanian dialecticism, in which case the 
word must have been borrowed from there into the other dialects (Derksen 2015: 479). 
Vowel assimilation (cf. Baga RR 11: 509; Otrebski 1955: 26; LEW 1163) seems less probable. 
An alternative account is that the u-vocalism originated in the zero-grade (*h,ng“*-; cf. 
Smoczynski 2018: 1561), implying an old ablaut variant. 
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F herhiläinen ‘hornet’, E herilane ‘wasp’ (< *herhildinen) ~ Lt. širšė, Lv. sifsenis 
‘hornet’; note Lt. dial. si7silas, Pr. E sirsilis (= Lat. crabro)29 

F hirvi ‘elk’, E hirv, Li. ira ‘deer, roe-deer’ (< *hirvi, OBL. *hirve-) ~ not in East 
Baltic, cf. Pr. E sirwis ‘roe-deer’ (= MW carw deer" OU 

F karva ‘animal hair; coat colour’, E Kary “hair, fur; bristle’ ~ Lt. gaura? ‘fur; 
bodily hair’, ?Lv. gauri ‘pubic hair’ (Ulmann 1872: 73 “Scheint nicht sehr 
bek[annt]") (= OI. gúaire ‘animal hair, bristle’) 

botfly’ (< *kili) ~ Lt. gylýs ‘gadfly’, dial. ‘sting’ (~ gélti ‘to sting’ = Arm. kelem 
‘torment, afflict’) (Mikkola 1906: 78) 

F käärme ‘snake’, Li. kierméz ‘woodworm’ (< *kürmes | *kürmeh), E dial. 
(Saaremaa) kärm, kürv -i ‘snake’ (< *kürmi) ~ Lt. dial. kirmis ‘worm; snake’, 
Lv. cirmenis, dial. (Kurzeme) cirmis ‘maggot’ (= Skt. krmi- ‘worm’) 

F vaapsainen, Vp. bapshaine, Vt. vaapsia, E vapsik (?« *vapsas) ‘wasp’ ~ 
Lt. vapsva, dial. vápsas, Lv. dial. vapsene; Pr. E wobse ‘wasp’ (= Pahlavi wpc 


[wabz/)?! 


$2.6 Animal Husbandry 


29 


30 


31 


32 


F dial. ehkonen (dial. hehvo; standard hieho), E dial. óhv, Li. ó'v (« *ehva) 
‘heifer’ ~ Lt. obs. asva, esva ‘mare’; perhaps Lv. (össa) ‘mare’ (Elger 1683: 133; 
cf. Karulis 1992 r: 468) (= Lat. equa)?? 


"T 


Finnic, cf. in particular *mehildinen ‘bee’ (Nieminen 1934: 32-35; Kalima 1936: 100). 

Lt. sirvas ‘grey, dapple-grey' could be cognate if it originally meant ‘roe-coloured’, but more 
likely it represents a contamination of Lt. sirmas ‘grey, dapple-grey’ (= Lv. sifms) and Syvas 
‘grey, whitish (usu. of horses)’ (= Pr. E sywan, SCr. stv ‘grey’). Particularly note that the 
acute accentuation would be in conflict with MW carw (< *kr-uo-; cf. Zair 2012: 94-95). 
On Lt. kárvé ‘cow’ etc., see Chapter 6, fn. 109. 

F vaapsainen, K dial. vuapsahane, Vp. bapshaine reflect a derivative "vapsahainen (cf. F 
muurahainen ‘ant’). Possibly, these are built on a more basic "vapsas continued by Vt. 
vaapsaz (absent from VKS; cited after SKES 1580) ‘wasp’. E vaps-ik ‘hornet’, in any case, is 
the result of suffix substitution (Nieminen 1934: 35 ). The long vowel attested in these forms 
is the result of the sporadic but frequent secondary lengthening before *-Cs- (T. Itkonen 
1987: 195-196). Li. vaps, NOM.PL. vapsud ‘wasp’ (< *vapso or “vapsoi, Nieminen 1934: 33-34), 
may well be a later loan from Latvian. 

The secondary nature of F h- is supported by the presence of h-less variants well outside 
of the area of Estonian influence (Junttila in prep.). Baltic *asva was already moribund 
at the time of its earliest attestations, being replaced with kumélé in Lithuanian and kéve 
in Latvian: Both versions occur side by side in Szyrwid: "kumete|,] afzwa". Likewise, Elger 
has “kiéwa, D össa”. In Bretke, e/chwy GEN.PL. only occurs as a marginal gloss to kumeliy 
(see ALEW 60), and in Ruhig, the word is semantically specified: 'eine Stutte grofSer Art 
(Ruhig 1: 8). For a discussion of the semantics, see 3.6.1. 
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F hanhi, E hani, Vo. haah (< *hanhi, OBL. hanhe-) ‘goose’ ~ Lt. žąsis, Lv. zuoss 
‘goose’; Pr. E sansy ‘goose’ (= Skt. hamsá-) 

F oinas, E oinas, Vò. oinas, dial. oonas (< *oinas) ‘ram’ ~ Lt. ävinas, Lv. àuns 
‘ram’; Pr. E awins ‘ram’ (cf. Skt. ávi- ‘sheep’) 

F paimen, Vt. dial. paimöö, Li. paint (< *paimen) ‘shepherd’ ~ Lt. piemuó, OBL. 
píemen- ‘shepherd’ (= Gr. rou) 

F villa, E vill, Li. vila (< *villa) ‘wool’ ~ Lt. vilna, Lv. vilna ‘wool (= Skt. árnà-) 
F vuohi, Vt. voho (< *vohi, OBL. *vohe-) ‘goat’ ~ Lt. ozys, Lv. äzis 'he-goat'; Pr. E 
wosee 'she-goat' (= Skt. ajá-)33 

F vuona, Vt. vódna, Vo. vuun, Li. uonöz (< *votna) ‘lamb’ ~ not attested in 
Baltic; cf. OCS arna ‘lamb’ (= Lat. agnus, Gr. auvöc)?* 


On V6. pahr ‘boar’, see p. 73. 


$2.; Agriculture 


33 
34 


35 


36 


F herne, E hernes, Li. jernaz (< *hernes | *herneh) ‘pea’ ~ Lt. žirnis, Lv. zifnis 
‘pea’ (= Lat. granum ‘grain’) 

F pelu, usu. PL. pelut, Vp. pelu (?« *pelut NOM.PL.)?* ‘straw chaff’ ~ Lt. arch., 
dial. pélüs, Lv. pelus PL.; cf. Pr. E pelwo ‘chaff’ (= Skt. palava- ‘chaff’, Lat. pulvis 
‘dust’ < *pel-ou-) 

F siemen, E seeme, Li. siemt (< *sémen) ‘seed’ ~ Lt. sémud, OBL. sémen- lin- 
seed, seed; (obs.) sowing’; Pr. E semen ‘seed’ (= Lat. semen) 

F vannas, Vt. vadnaz 'ploughshare, E dial. (W) vannas ‘plough beam’ (< 
*yatnas) ~ unattested in East Baltic; cf. Pr. E wagnis ‘coulter (= Gr. (H.) ógvís 
‘ploughshare’) (Paasonen 1909b)36 


For the Votic form, cf. toho < *tohi, OBL. *tohe- ‘birchbark’. 

The substitution “gn > *tn (see also *vatnas, below) appears to suggest that the cluster *kn 
was not yet licenced at the time of borrowing. According to Paasonen (1909b: 17), *kn had 
developed into *nn already in Early Proto-Finnic, cf. F ynnä, Li. inö, (Salaca) ünis ‘together’ 
(< *ük(t)-nà ESS.SG. from *ükci ‘one’), V6. ndnniit ‘see ACT.PRT. (< *nák-nüt). Kallio (2008b: 
313-314), however, argues that *kn was preserved in ‘Core Finnic, but examples like Esto- 
nian näinud < *näk-nüt might show restored *k. If Paasonen is correct, the word *sakna 
‘sauna’ must have post-dated these loanwords (Kallio 2008b: 315; although Kallio's pre- 
Germanic etymology can hardly be consistent with this chronology). 

The word is generally plurale tantum in Finnish. I cannot establish whether the situation 
is similar for Veps, as the form is absent from 3aimesa/Myioneu 1972. I can trace it back 
as far as a Central Veps "peau" cited in SKES 516. 

LÁGLOS (111:368-369) leave open the possibility of a Germanic origin. The Norse data (cf. 
ON hapax vangsna OBL.SG., Nw. dial. vangsne, (17% c.) vagnsne) seem to point towards a 
proto-form *wagnVsnan-. According to Kroonen (2013: 565), the umlaut in Swiss wägese 
‘ploughshare’ could favour a reconstruction *wagnisan- (cf. the forms in Sc/tw. Id. xv: 
770-774, where folk etymology is instead suspected). Since Pr. E (wagnis) can stand for 
*/wagnas/, a Baltic source does not raise any phonological issues, while the neuter s- 
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37 


38 
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F ansa ‘trap, noose’, E aas, Li. os ‘noose, loop; handle’ (< *ansa) ~ Lt. gsa, 
Lv. wosa ‘handle, eyelet’; Pr. E ansis ‘(pot)hook’ (= Lat. ansa handle')37 

F kirves, E kirves, Li. kiraz (< “kirves) ‘axe’ ~ Lt. kifvis, Lv. cirvis ‘axe’ (~ Gr. xelpw 
‘crop, shave’; cf. Trautmann 1923: 135)?? 

F mäntä, E mänd (< *mäntä) ‘stirring stick’ ~ Lt. mente ‘mixing stick; trowel, 
paddle’ (= Skt. mantha- ‘churning stick’) 

F niisi, usu. PL. nüded, E nüed, Li. nidód (< *nici, PL. *nitet) 'heddle' ~ Lt. nýtys, 
Lv. nitis F.PL. ‘heddle’, cf. Lt. nytis ‘warp thread’ (~ Lv. dial. nit, nit? ‘thread (a 
needle)’; Olr. sníid ‘twist, bind’) 

F dial. pahla ‘(fishing) rod’, E dial. (W) pahl ‘spit, skewer’ (< *pahla) ~ 
Lt. basljs 'fencepost, stake’ from Lt. bésti ‘drive in, stick in’, Lv. best ‘dig, bury’ 
(^ Lat. fodio ‘dig, pierce, thrust’) (Kalima 1928: 102-103)?? 

F ratas, E ratas, Li. (Salaca) rat (< *rattas) ‘wheel, cartwheel’ ~ Lt. rátas, 
Lv. rats ‘wheel’ (= Skt. rátha- ‘chariot’, Lat. rota ‘wheel’) 

F rattaat, E arch. rattad, Li. rattód (< *rattahet PL.) ‘cart’ ~ Lt. rátai, Lv. rati 
PL. ‘cart’ (= Skt. rátha- ‘chariot’; see above) 

F siula, K sikla (< *sikla) ‘side net in a seine’ ~ Lt. tiviklas, Lv. tikls ‘net’, cf. Pr. E 
sasin-tinklo ‘snare’ (~ Gr. telvw ‘stretch, pull tight’) (Koivulehto 1979a: 267— 
269)40 

F silta, E sild, Li. silda (« *silta) ‘bridge’ ~ Lt. tiltas, Lv. tilts ‘bridge’ (to Lt. dial. 
tilés ‘bottom of a boat; planks (as paving)’; for the semantics, cf. OR mocrs 
‘bridge; pavement, floor’; CAPA 11-14 v: 25-26)*! 


stem *wagnas, OBL. "wagnis- reconstructed for Germanic by Karsten (1915: 84-85) remains 
purely hypothetical. For a similar reason, it is difficult to derive the Prussian word from 
Germanic (pace Smoczynski 2000: 132-133). 

A Germanic origin (Sammallahti 1998: 123), cf. ON és 'eyelet (in a shoe)' (« *ansjo-) is 
formally less straightforward. 

On R dial. «epe, which hardly belongs here, see Chapter 1, fn. 61. It seems natural to com- 
pare Lt. Kifsti, Lv. cirst ‘chop, cut’ (= Skt. krntati ‘cut off’). However, the dental would not 
be lost in the formation *Kirt-uja-, which means the root must be identified as *ker-. The 
rare deverbal suffix *-vis appears to form agent nouns (Leskien 1891: 348; SkardZius 1948: 
379). 

On -Al- < *-sl-, see Aikio 2015a: 44. Krevinian (pahlis) ‘stake’ cited by VKS, on the other 
hand, like Livonian po'lóz ‘stake’, is from Latvian palis ‘stake’, with the orthographic se- 
quence -Vh- simply standing for *V as in Krevinian (pählin) ‘head, leader’ (= Vt. päälin), 
<Sohla) ‘salt’ (= Vt. soola). 

Within Balto-Slavic, the same root is continued in Lv. tit, 1PRES. tinu ‘wrap, wind’ 
(IEW 1065-1066; hence probably the intonation tíkls given by LVPPV), and R dial. 
menéma, Slk. arch. tenatá N.PL. ‘net snare’ (whose suffix can be compared with that of 
R pewemó, Slk. rešeto ‘sieve’; Vaillant 1974: 697); see ALEW 1280. 

Further, OR TEzo ‘ground, bottom) Pr. E talus floor, OE pel ‘plank (of wood); plate (of 
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— F tempaa-, E tömba-, Li. tömbö- (< *tempaita-) ‘pull, tug’ ~ Lt. terpti (3sG. 
-ia), Lv. tiept (1SG. -ju, -u) ‘stretch, tighten’ (= NP tab- ‘twist, spin')42 

— F torvi E dial. tori (< *torvi, OBL. *torve-) ‘horn (for blowing) ~ Lv. taure ‘hunt- 
ing horn’ Lt. tauré ‘chalice, drinking horn; cf. Lt. tauras ‘aurochs’ (= Gr. ta0p0¢ 
‘bull’) 

— F tuulas (< *tülas) ‘night fishing; fishing spear’; F tuulaalla, Vp. dial. tulhuuda 
(< *tulahela-) ‘spear-fish by torchlight’ ~ Lv. dülis ‘torch for night fishing’, also 
‘torch to fumigate beehives’, Lt. dúlis ‘fog; smoke to fumigate beehives’ (cf. 
Hitt. tuhhae-# produce smoke’) 


3.29 Other 

— F jo ‘already’ E jo, dial. ju ‘already, indeed, Li. jõ, ju (< *jo) ‘already’ ~ Lt. jai, 
Lv. jau ‘already’; Pr. 111 iau ‘je’ (= OCS oy, 1o ~ Go. ju; further Gr. (Hom.) aiei 
‘always’; cf. Dunkel 2014: 352—353)43 

— F liika, E liig (< * lika) ‘surplus, extra; odd (number)' ~ Lt. liékas, Lv. lieks ‘sur- 
plus; odd (number)’ (= Gr. Aouróç ‘left over’) 

- F reuna, Vp. róun ‘edge’ (< *reuna), ?Vö. róónóq ‘strip (of fabric)’ 
(?< *reunek)** ~ Lt. briaunà ‘brim, edge’ (~ ON brún ‘eyebrow; brow (of a 
hill); strip of cloth’, Skt. bhrú- ‘eyebrow’) (Būga 1908: 42)45 


metal); in compounds ‘floor’. Probably, all of these words are related to Lat. tellüs ‘ground, 
earth; the Earth’ (< *telH-nu- with regular laryngeal loss? cf. van Beek 2011: 162-165) and 
Olr. talam ‘earth, ground’, although the formations are all different. 

42 Root cognates have been suggested in several branches, but most of these are semantically 
uncompelling (cf. IEW 1064-1065). The long -a- in Iranian is unexpected (for a suggestion, 
see Cheung 2007: 389), but the etymological equation seems in principle attractive. Here 
probably, if reliably attested, Ic. obs. bémb ‘bowstring’ (which need not originally be from 
‘gut’; Ic. pémb ‘belly’ is perhaps to be separated as a Reimbildung to vömb ‘belly, rumen’). 

43 The Baltic etymology, suggested by Thomsen (1890: 174), is considered by LAGLOS (1:140) 
to be “lautlich problematisch’, and a Germanic etymology is preferred (thus also SSA 1: 
238; Hákkinen 2004: 278). However, a Germanic origin is unattractive, as not only is the 
word unattested in Norse, the substitution Germanic *u > Finnic *o lacks convincing par- 
allels. The Baltic etymology, on the other hand, does not pose any phonological issues (see 
3.34.6). 

44 ` TheVóroform may belong here if it originated in the eastern dialects showing õu : 66 grad- 
ation (cf. dial. löðnög ‘south’, GEN. löunö). The word is indeed recorded primarily in this 
dialect area, although VMS reports a couple of stray attestations from further west. If true, 
the Vóro GEN. ryynó would have to be analogical. Semantically, we can compare the sense 
‘strip of fabric’ in Norse. 

45 For this polysemy, compare also Lt. dial. brunis ~ brüné ‘eyebrow; dull edge’ and further 
comparanda in LEW 57. The attractive analysis of Pronk (2015: 333) would see the forms 
with *-n- as continuants of an original singulative *h3b’ru-n-, while Lt. bruvis, Skt. bhrü- 
‘eyebrow’, etc. would reflect a fossilized dual *A3b^ru-Aj. 
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— F suola, E sool, Li. süol (< PF *söla) ‘salt’ ~ Lv. sals (GEN.sG. sáls), dial. salis? 
(GEN.SG. sála; EH 11: 470) ‘salt’ (= Gr. &Xs) (Būga 1924b: 104)46 

— F vuoro ‘turn, shift’, E voor -u ‘turn, time’ (< *vöro) ~ Lt. vora ‘line, row’, dial. 
‘turn, shift’ (from Lt. verti, Lv. vert ‘pierce; thread, string together’) (Koivu- 
lehto apud Häkkinen 2004: 1514)*” 


3.2.10 Inner-Baltic Etymologies 

There is a small group of words which can be analysed as derivatives within 

Baltic, even though their ultimate origin is unknown. In these cases, the direc- 

tion of borrowing can nevertheless be considered certain: 

— E dis, dial. beis ‘flower’ (< *hdici, OBL. hdite-), whence F heiti- (< *hditi-), E 
öitse-, V6. hditse- (< *hditicce-) ‘to bloom’ ~ Lt. Zíedas (dial. Záidas), Lv. ziéds 
‘flower’; cf. Pr. TC zaidianté acc.sc. ‘blossoming’ (~ Lt. Zydéti ‘to bloom’) 
(Tonopos/Tpy6aues 1962: 247; Mägiste 1970)48 

— F haara, E dial. haar (GEN.sG. haara), Vo. haro, Li. ar, NOM.PL. a’rüd (< *hara 
~ *haro) ‘branch, fork’ ~ Lv. zars (?— Lt. dial. Záras) ‘branch; prong’ also ‘ray 
of light’# (to Lt. Zéréti ‘glow, sparkle’) 

— F härkä ‘ox, bull, E härg, Li. ärga ‘ox’ ~ Lt. žirgas, Lv. zifgs; Pr. E sirgis ‘horse, 
steed’ (~ Lt. (ap-)Zefgti ‘sit astride’) 

— F härmä, E harm, Li. ärma (< *hürmá) ‘hoarfrost’; F harmaa, Vt. harmaa (< 
*harmaka), V6. harm, -i (< *harmi) ‘grey’ ~ Lt. Sarma, Lv. safma ‘hoarfrost’; 
Lt. sirmas, Lv. sifms ‘grey, dapple-grey'90 

— F luuta, E luud, Li. lüdö (< *luta) ‘broom’ ~ Lt. Slúota, Lv. sluöta ‘broom’ (to 
Lt. Slúoti 'sweep')*! 


46 On the Mordvin and Permic words for ‘salt’, see pp. 137-138. 

47 For the development from ‘row’ to ‘turn’, compare R óuepeðs ‘line, row; turn’. The Baltic 
verb is related to OCS (Supr.) npospbru* ‘thrust through’, Bg. epa ‘shove, thrust’ and is 
generally considered to belong with Lt. at-vérti, Cz. otevriti, Lat. aperö ‘open’ (e.g. LIV 227— 
228). 

48 Theetymological comparison with OHG kinan* ‘sprout, come forth; OE ctb ‘sprout, shoot’ 
(Walde/Pokorny 1: 544; LIV 161—162; Kroonen 2013: 287) is not certain (cf. ALEW 1506), as 
the Baltic *d is unexplained. Assuming an earlier present-tense formant (cf. Smoczynski 
2018: 1735) remains ad hoc. 

49 Cf. zarus zaruodama ‘casting rays (of the sun)’ in folk songs, ME Iv: 691-692; compare 
English beam or Lv. stars ‘ray of light; (dial.) branch’; see ME loc. cit. 

50 Baltic *Safma- 'hoarfrost is a derivative of *sifma- ‘grey’. The semantics can be illustrated 
by several parallels: (1) Lt. šeřkšnas ‘hoarfrost, rime; grey (of animals)’ (= Sln. srén ‘hoar- 
frost’ ~ CS cpbrrs ‘greyish-white’ < *Kersno-, cf. ME 111; 722), (2) F halli, E hall ‘grey; grey 
animal, Li. a/ ‘grey seal’ (< PF *halla 'hoarfrost, see fn. 26), and not least (3) ME hore-frost 
‘hoarfrost’, cf. OE hár ‘grey, hoary; grey-haired’. See also Liukkonen (1999: 38). 

51 According to Kortlandt (1995), šlúo- regularly reflects *klehgu-, and the Baltic words are to 
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F puuro ‘porridge’, E puder ‘porridge; mash’ (< *putro) ~ Lv. putra ‘porridge, 
mash; a kind of soup’, Lt. putra ‘gruel, skilly; flour soup. Compare Lt. dial. 
(E Aukšt.) pütelis ‘thickened soup of oatmeal and milk'52 

F rako, E pragu (< *rako) ‘crack, crevice; gap’ ~ Lt. spraga, Lv. spraga ‘gap (usu. 
in a fence), crack’ (cf. Lt. sprögti, Lv. sprágt ‘burst, crack’)? 

F rouhi-, Vp. rouhi- ‘grind (coarsely), crush’, E róhu- ‘press down, oppress’ 
(< *rouhi-) ~ Lv. kráusét ‘crush’, Lt. dial. krausýti ‘barge, shove’ (cf. Lt. krusti 
‘pound in a mortar’) (Kalima 1936: 156)°* 

F seiväs, E teivas, Li. taibaz, Vo. saivas (?« *steipas; see 3.3.1.4) ‘post, stake’ 
~ Lt. stéebas ‘stalk, trunk, pillar’, ?Lv. stiebrs ‘stalk, reed, rush’ (~ R cmedenv 
‘stalk’, SCr. stáblo ‘tree; trunk')55 

F tapa, E dial. taba, tava (< *tapa) ‘custom, habit’ ~ Lt. dial. daba, Lv. daba 
‘way, custom’ (~ OCS no-no6aru, Go. ga-daban ‘befit, be suitable')56 

F tuura, E tuur (< *türa) ‘ice chisel’ ~ Lv. dure ‘fist’, dial. ‘ice chisel’ (from the 
verb Lt. durti, Lv. duft ‘stab, poke, prick’)>” 


be compared with Lat. cluere, cloare ‘purify’. However, the implied phonological develop- 
ment in Baltic is doubtful (cf. Villanueva Svensson 2015). Furthermore, both Latin variants 
are hapaxes used to explain a divine name, and therefore raise suspicions (cf. Rix 1999: 
519). 

Since the soup is generally thickened with flour, probably from Lt. pusti ‘swell up’ 
(LEW 681—682), like pütos ‘foam, froth’. Other motivations are possible; compare the sec- 
ondary sense ‘eat sloppily’, or even “Nuog putros tik pilvas išsipūtė” (Aukštadvaris, LKZ) 
“All I got from that putra was a bloated stomach’. Note that Mikkola (1896a: 121) was uncon- 
vinced by this derivation, and derived the Baltic words instead from Finnic. 

The metatony is awkward, so the association with the verbal root may be secondary. If 
the initial s- is due to lexical convergence, the rare dial. praga beside Lt. próga ‘oppor- 
tunity’, dial. ‘forest clearing’ (cf. progas ‘Liicke’, CIG r: 1219) seem to suggest an analysis 
*pra-ga- (Smoczynski 1998: 255-256); compare Lt. propersa ‘thawed patch of ice; break 
in the clouds’ beside praparsas (Szyrwid; see Chapter 6, fn. 82). In that case, the root is 
perhaps that of Lv. gáju ‘went’. 

Finnish louhi- ‘chip away (stone), quarry’, for which Thomsen (1890: 194-195) has sugges- 
ted another Baltic etymology, most likely represents a secondary alternant of rouhi- (for 
similar cases, see Nikkilá 1999: 130-134), perhaps under the influence of lohjeta (lohke-) 
‘chip, break (INTR.). 

The Baltic acute is unexplained. Note the similarly obscure acute in Lt. stámbas ‘stem, 
stalk’ (= Skt. stambha- ‘pillar’). 

The Baltic word must have developed from a verbal base meaning ‘be suitable’. Arm. darbin 
‘blacksmith’ is rather to be derived from Urartian (Yakubovich 2009: 267-270), which also 
makes the appurtenance of Lat. faber ‘smith; artisan’ less certain (Pronk 2019 : 152; but 
differently see Simon 2022: 71). 

Although this meaning is limited to a small area in northern Latvia, so it cannot be entirely 
excluded that this sense arose under Finnic influence (cf. Thomsen 1890: 169), the deriva- 
tion from the cited verbal base is semantically satisfactory; compare the parallel derivative 
in Žem. durà ‘ice chisel’ (LEW 113). 
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— Vp. värpita-, dial. värbita- ‘spin, rotate (a spindle), Li. vérbiks6, dial. vàrbóks 
‘spin (thread)' (?< *várpi- ~ *vdrpe-) ~ Lt. verpti (PRES. verpia) ‘spin (thread), 
Lv. verpt ‘spin; (REFL.) wind round’ (Thomsen 1890: 240; Posti 1946: 386)58 

— F vield, E veel, Vo. viil (< *velü)59 ‘still, yet’ ~ Lt. vél, dial. vêle, vélei ‘again, still’, 
Lv. vél ‘still, yet’ (?« a fossilized adverbial derivative of Lt. vélus, Lv. véls ‘late’ 
with a development ‘lately’ > ‘recently’ > ‘still’, cf. Büga 1923-1924: 95-96) 


3.3 Analysis of Sound Substitutions 


3.31  Vocalism 

3.3.1.1 *g > *e;*ao*o 

While it seems natural to interpret the first-syllable vowel in PF *semen as an 
exact equivalent of Baltic *& (thus e.g. Kalima 1936: 68; cf. Lt. semen-), this is 
rather a notational fallacy. The Proto-Baltic precursor of Lt. é was almost cer- 
tainly a low vowel */æ:/. It remains low (in part) to this day in standard Latvian; 
likewise, the low vowel realizations /a:/ and /æ:/ are still present in certain East 
Aukstaitian dialects (cf. Bacevičiūtė et al. 2004: 124-125), and one can still find 
the spelling (a) for Proto-Baltic *a in early Lithuanian texts deriving from Prus- 
sian Lithuania, such as the Wolfenbiitteler Postille, the Mazvydas Catechism 
and sporadically elsewhere (Palionis 1995: 46). 

As shown by Lehtinen (1967: 150—151) and Aikio (2012b: 232), Finnic *e has 
also developed from an earlier low vowel *á (e.g. PF *kéle- ‘tongue’ < pre-PF 
*käla < PU *kalə). This raising must have predated the emergence of secondary 
*ä resulting from contraction over PU Ze and * (e.g. PF *pá ‘head’ < PU *pdna, 
UEW 365), which was no longer subject to raising.9? Therefore, we should 


58 According to Junttila/Holopainen (2022: 112-113), the connection to weaving is an East 
Baltic innovation, but the original semantics, even within Balto-Slavic, are difficult to 
establish (cf. LIV 691 s.v. *uerp- fn. 1); therefore, it is unclear whether Pr. 111 powierpt ‘leave, 
forsake, OR sppmatu™ (attested Bpprienm 2SG.PRES.) ‘tear, rob, CS ua-Bparnuru ‘invadere 
(Miklosich 1865: 399) even belong here. At least from a semantic point of view, it is tempt- 
ing to compare OE warp, OHG waraf ‘warp (in a loom)’ (Persson 1912: 497-499; Traut- 
mann 1923: 353), which could be connected by assuming Kluge's law. Compare the OED's 
definition of warp: "The threads which are extended lengthwise in the loom, usually twis- 
ted harder than the weft or woof" (emphasis mine). 

59 Livonian vel, vel represents an independent loan from Latvian (cf. Suhonen 1973: 237). 

60 This chain of developments can be attractively analysed as a push shift. The fact that the 
Baltic loans underwent this raising in Finnic suggests, by extension, that they predated the 
loss of intervocalic *7 and “x (or at least the vowel contraction). The fact that these phon- 
emes are not represented in the Baltic loanwords is not surprising, as no corresponding 
phonemes are present in Baltic. 
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rather state that Baltic */æ:/ was borrowed as pre-PF *á, and the subsequent 

raising in Finnic and Lithuanian must be considered parallel, unrelated devel- 

opments. 

A confirmation of this chronology is provided by the substitution of PB "o as 
PF *o in e.g. PF *vohi< PB *äze ‘goat’. Although in fact entirely analogous to the 
case of */æ:/ > *e, only this substitution has sparked any significant debate. 
One has either operated with a Proto-Baltic reconstruction *o (Kalima 1936: 
66-67; cf. Mikkola 1930: 443, fn.) or assumed that the Finnic people came into 
contact with a Baltic dialect in which *à had become rounded, be it Curonian 
(Nieminen 1934: 59), High Latvian (Endzelins 1932: 255), or “North Baltic" (Kal- 
lio 20082: 272). However, all of these speculations are rendered unnecessary by 
the insight that Finnic "o has itself developed from an earlier *a (Pystynen 2018: 
72-75). 

The following additional pieces of support can be presented for this chrono- 
logy: 

a. Baltic *a-stems are overwhelmingly adopted as Finnic *a-stems, cf. 
*halla ‘frost’, "villa ‘wool’. Likewise, Baltic *-€ was adopted as Finnic *-á 
in *mdntd ‘whisk’ (— *mente). 

b. The substitution *6 > *ü, *ou is naturally accounted for if Proto-Finnic 
lacked a phoneme *ö at the time of borrowing (see pp. 68-69). 

At the same time, a couple of arguments can be put forward in favour of a Baltic 

rounded vowel: 

a. Baltic *a-stems are occasionally adopted as Finnic *o-stems, as in F heimo 
‘tribe, kin’ + Baltic *seima- (on which see 3.3.3) 

b. Fvohla, dial. vohli ‘kid, if loaned from Baltic (cf. Lt. oZélis ‘kid’), implies an 
underlying *vöhl-, with shortening of the vowel before a consonant cluster 
(Koivulehto 2000: 104). 

The latter case can be explained easily provided the syncope of the medial *-e- 

is a late development (Kallio 2007: 241): Baltic *âžel- would be adopted into 

Finnic as *asela, which subsequently developed to *vohela (with automatic *v- 

before *o-) and finally to *vohla by syncope. This incidentally nicely accounts 

for the absence of the development *wo- > *o- (Posti 1953: 72; Aikio 2014b: 10) in 

Finnic. The Proto-Finnic status of the word vohla remains doubtful, however, as 

the word is limited to the dialects of Western Finland, which seems suggestive 

of a local innovation.®! 


61  Theoft-quoted Estonian vol is found only in the Kuusalu coastal dialect in the far north 
(according to VMS), and is probably a loan from Finnish. 
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3.3.1.2 *e>+*a~*e;*a>*a~*o 

In some cases, short Ze is substituted as *ä, cf. *mdntd ‘whisk’, *värpi- ‘to spin’ 
and perhaps the second syllable of *tiittdr ‘daughter’ (< *dukter-). This is the 
expected substitution, as Proto-Baltic *e was probably an open vowel */z/, as 
it remains to this day in the modern languages. In my opinion, here also belongs 
*kärmes ‘snake’, which is most probably derived from a full-grade variant *kerm- 
still attested in Lv. cérme ‘roundworm’ Lt. kermenaí ‘bee larvae’ (Thomsen 1890: 
98; Liukkonen 1999: 54).9? Besides this, we find examples of the substitution “e: 
*sesar ‘sister’, *nepat ‘nephew’, *kelta ‘ground cedar’, *keltainen ‘yellow’, "pelut 
‘chaff’, *tempaita- ‘pull, tug’, *ehka ‘heifer’. Kallio (2008a: 270) has argued that 
the conflicting reflexes might be explained if Baltic Ze was phonetically *[e], 
standing somewhere in between Finnic *e and *á. An interesting fact, however, 
is that all of the examples involve a Baltic back vowel in the second syllable, 
which suggests *e could have been a sort of compromise between the back- 
vocalic stem-vowel and front vowel of the initial syllable.93 

The two substitution strategies for Baltic *e are mirrored by the similar situ- 
ation with regard to Baltic *a: here the usual substitution is Finnic *a (of which 
there are many examples), beside which examples of *o can also be identified. 
Here, a similar solution could be proposed by suggesting that Baltic *a was in 
fact *[5] (Kalima 1936: 64-65; Steinitz 1964: 338). Among the loanwords with 
a clear Indo-European background, four certain examples show an *o: *oinas 
‘ram’, *torvi ‘horn’, *morcijan ‘bride’ and *rouhi- ‘crush’. These examples would 
be consistent with Nieminen's theory (1957: 199-201) that Baltic *o reflects *a 
where a front vowel follows in the next syllable. However, this theory encoun- 
ters counter-evidence (e.g. *hanhi ‘goose’), and is typologically questionable 
(Steinitz 1964: 336). 

A typologically more apt observation is that Baltic *a in all three examples is 
found adjacent to a labial, viz. *avinas, *taure, *martjan, *kraus-. It is therefore 
possible that the substitution with Finnic *o was a reflection of an allophonic 
rounding in a labial environment within the Baltic donor dialect. Neverthe- 
less, we could only talk of a tendency here, as no rounding is found in *hampas 
‘tooth’, *karva (animal) hair’ or "vapsas ‘wasp’. All in all, the evidence is rather 
too limited to convincingly identify conditioning factors. 


62 An ablauting *kerm- : *kirm- in Proto-Balto-Slavic might be required to account for the 
unexpected reflex "ir as opposed to *ur after a labiovelar, cf. MW pryf ‘worm, maggot, fly’ 
(see Kortlandt 1978: 240; Matasovié 2004: 350). 

63 This is an argument in favour of interpreting *mecca ‘forest’ as archaic. See below. 
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The substitution observed in PF *hdrmd + *šárma- ‘hoarfrost’ is quite un- 
clear.6* The expected back vocalism seems to be found in F harmaa, V6. harm 
‘grey’, which Liukkonen (1999: 38) has plausibly analysed as inner-Finnic deriv- 
atives of a noun *harma; however, no regular derivational process can account 
for the shift to front vocalism within Finnic. Although similar cases of sec- 
ondary vocalism are sporadically observed in Finnic (Saukkonen 1962; Nilsson 
1996: 186), these normally concern words of an expressive character. See also 


3:5:3: 


3.3.1.3 *{>*i~*e;*u > *u~ *ü 

Baltic *í is normally reflected as Finnic *í in loanwords ("villa ‘wool, *silta 
‘bridge’, etc.). In some cases, however, we find Finnic *e, instead, viz. *herneh 
‘pea’ (<+ Baltic "Zifnis), *herhildinen ‘hornet’ (< *sifs-) and *helteh ‘hot weather’ 
(< *Silta-). This hesitation could simply be attributed to a more centralized pro- 
nunciation of /i/, as is found in modern Lithuanian (Pakerys 2003: 24-25). On 
the other hand, conditioning factors may be identified: Kalima (1936: 70) has 
attributed the lowering to the influence of a following resonant. Yet, as Ritter 
(1998) has pointed out, it is hardly a coincidence that all the examples feature 
an initial *$ or *Z in Baltic. 

This might be phonetically understood if we suggest that Baltic *$ and "Z 
were realized as retroflex consonants, as usually assumed for Proto-Uralic *s. 
Retroflexion tends to be disfavoured in the environment of front high vow- 
els, and may be accompanied by concomitant vowel lowering (Hamann 2003: 
94, 99-100). However, the substitution *d in *hürká ‘ox; bull’ (— *Zifga-) might 
suggest that we are dealing with a genuine sound change in a Baltic dia- 
lect,66 which would provide evidence that the source language was not a direct 


64 Since Thomsen (1890: 221), one has generally referred to a Latvian sefma (cf. ME 111: 819; 
EH 11: 478) to support the reconstruction of a Baltic source form *sefmá. However, this 
Latvian form is probably the result of a secondary dialectal development (Endzelins 1923: 
36-37) and cannot be projected back to Proto-Baltic. 

65 Ritter in fact operates with a rule the *í is lowered after both *k- and *s-. However, the 
examples with *k- are unconvincing. For *kdrmeh ‘snake’, I posit an original e-grade; see 
above. In view of its distribution, F kelles, kelle, K dial. (N) kelles ‘split log; large round chip; 
thick slice, chunk’ is more likely to be loaned from Sami (cf. Sá. N galda ‘block of wood; tree 
stump’, Sk. köldd ‘block; wooden lure’) than the opposite (contra Kalima 1936: 15). This is 
supported by the fact that the substitution of Finnic e > Sá. *e is practically unparalleled 
(Aikio 2006b: 32), while the opposite (i.e. Sá. *e > Finnic e) is known to have occurred 
(see Aikio 2009: 77). If true, then the association with 'something split' would have arisen 
secondarily within Finnic, and the connection to Lt. skiltis ‘clove; slice; piece cut off’ looks 
more tenuous. 

66 This is far preferable to seeing the source in the deverbal noun Zarga ‘spread legs’ 
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ancestor of the attested East Baltic languages. The fact that we find *á-á as 
opposed to *e—a in this word (see above) possibly implies that lowered *í was 
still phonologically distinct from *e. 

As a substitution for Baltic *u, we find both *u (in *kurteh ‘deaf’ and *putro 
‘porridge’) and “ii (in *túttár ‘daughter’ and *tühjä ‘empty’). This is noted by 
Thomsen (1890: 100) and Kalima (1936: 71), but not commented upon. Again, 
one might attribute this vacillation to a ‘laxer’ pronunciation of Baltic short 
vowels (cf. Pakerys 2003: 24-25), but Koivulehto (1971) has compared the front- 
vocalic forms to doublets such as F rastas ~ dial. rästäs ‘thrush’. In light of this, 
Kallio (2008a: 269) writes “[t]here are no reasons to think that the substitution 
*u > *ü had anything to do with the actual pronunc[ia]tion of Proto-Balto- 


» 


Slavic *u”. In my view, it is anachronistic to use post-Proto-Finnic vacillations 
such as that in the word for ‘thrush’ to explain phenomena in Early Proto-Finnic 
(see 3.5.3). 

In the word for ‘daughter’, the front vocalism can be explained in the context 
of Finnic vowel harmony: we may assume that the choice of front vocalism 
was triggered by the second syllable of Baltic *dukter-. Such an explanation 
does not really work for ‘empty’, however; although it is phonetically possible 
that the second-syllable vowel in Baltic *tustja was allophonically fronted in 
the neighbourhood of *j, this is an ad hoc assumption, especially in view of 
the back-vocalic *haljas ‘green’ and *ankerjas ‘eel’. It therefore seems that the 
explanation should be at least partly phonetic, although multiple factors may 
be at play. 

The length of Baltic *r and *u is reflected in the Finnic loans, cf. *tūlas ‘spear 
for night-time fishing, *kili- ‘gadfly’, “nici ‘heddle’. 


3.3.1.4 ?*6 > *ei ~ "1; *o > *ou~ *ü 

A very interesting case as regards vocalism is PF *heimo ~ *haimo ‘tribe, in o" 

Here one finds reflexes of a diphthong *ei throughout all of Finnic except in 

Livonian and South Estonian, where we instead find *ai (cf. Li. aim, Leivu aim). 

The following words show a similar pattern, showing *ei in “Core Finnic" and 

*ai elsewhere (Kallio 2014: 159): 

— F heinä, E hein ~ Li. dina, Vò. hain ‘hay’ (~ Lt. siénas) 

— Kdial. leind, E lein ‘grief, sorrow’ ~ Seto lainalinó ‘sorrowful’ 

— F leipá, E leib ~ Li. (Salaca) laib* (Winkler/Pajusalu 2009: 107), Leivu laib 
‘bread’ (~ Lt. dial. kliépas, ON hleifr) 


(Liukkonen 1999: 55—56, taken over by Junttila in prep.), which lacks the required semantic 
specialization. 
67 Fora more detailed account of this problem, see now Jakob forthe. d. 
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- Freikä ‘hole’, E dial. (insular) reig ‘wound’ ~ V6. raig ‘scab’ 

— F reisi, E reis ~ V6. arch. rai ‘thigh’ (~ Lt. ríetas) 

- F seinä, E sein ~ Li. saina, V6. sain ‘wall’ (~ Lt. siena) 

— Fseiväs, E teivas ~ Li. taibaz, V6. saivas ‘post, stake’ (~ Lt. stíebas) 

— Fseiso-, E seisa- ~ Vò. saisa- ‘stand’ 

It is remarkable that the majority of these examples have Baltic comparanda.68 
Only the last is inherited from Proto-Uralic, where the cognates (e.g. Sá. N 
cuozzut, Eastern Mansi tuns- ‘stand’) point to PU *sanæa-.S? Therefore, it is 
normally assumed that the e-vocalism shown by 'core Finnic' is an innova- 
tion, and that Livonian and Vóro preserve an archaism (Thomsen 1890: 101- 
102; Koivulehto 1979b: 140). Since inherited *aj is normally preserved as such 
throughout Finnic,"? one must then speak of a "sporadic development" (Kallio 
2014: 159). 

In view of the systematic distribution of the reflexes, it is likewise unattract- 
ive to assume multiple layers of independent loanwords (e.g. Uotila 1983: 7-8; 
Viitso 1998: 12). The lack of any clear conditioning factors (cf. Kallio 2018: 258— 
259),7! instead rather suggests that we should reconstruct two diphthongs for 
Proto-Finnic, which I will provisionally notate *ai (> F ai, V6. ai) and *?i (> F ei, 
V6. ai). 

Of course, the diphthong *?í must somehow be part of the Proto-Finnic 
phonemic system, and so the number of options is limited. If we consider the 


68 Both *reikd ~ *raika and *leinä ~ *laina have been derived from Baltic, too. Liukkonen 
(1973:17-25; cf. Sammallahti 1998: 127; SSA 111: 60) compares the former with Lt. riékti ‘slice 
(e.g. bread); plough for the first time’, rieké ‘slice’, but this is nothing more than a (semantic- 
ally weak) root etymology. Nirvi (1964: 153-154) has derived the latter from Lt. klienas, 
Lv. kliens?, kliens ‘thin, lean’, but this again requires unsubstantiated assumptions with 
regard to semantics (van Linde 2001: 291-293). 

69 See Kallio (2007: 231-232; 2012: 35-36). Pystynen (2014) rejects this reconstruction and 
prefers *sañéa- (thus also Sammallahti 1988: 549); however, *ńć does not normally develop 
into */s in Finnic, instead simply becoming "s, cf. *osa ‘part, share’ (< *oríca), *kusi ‘urine’ 
(< *kunda). At the same time, *-nd- (> -n$-) > *-js- would bea typologically similar develop- 
ment to *-ns- > *-ws- found in F jousi ‘bow’ (< *joysa). I wonder whether such a PU recon- 
struction could also explain the difference between Khanty *aāńć- ~ "ainc- (Vakh or. 
Kazym 49ns-) ‘put, set’ (< "sanca-) and *kus- (Vakh-Vasjugan kös-, Kazym yös-) ‘urinate’ 
(< *kunéa-). On this differently, see now Pystynen apud Kusano (2023: 144). 

70 For example, F aivot, Vp. aivod, V6. aivég ‘brain’ (< *ajya, UEW 5); F kaiva-, E kaeva-, Li. 
kõva- (< *kauva- < *kaiva-; Kallio 2016: 55) ‘dig’ (< *kajwa-, UEW 116-117); F aita, E aed, Vò. 
aid 'fence' (« *ajta, Aikio 2014b: 1-2). 

71  Kallio's own solution seems to be to assume a residual Baltic ‘substratal tendency’ to con- 
fuse "ei and “ai, but this is clearly anachronistic, not to mention that it is precisely Vóro 
and Livonian, which have been subject to the most persistent Baltic substrate influence, 
that have preserved the supposedly more archaic form. 
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TABLE 3 i-diphthongs in 
Early Proto-Finnic 


(7) *ui 
*oi 
*üi *ai 


BASED ON KALLIO 2018 


i-diphthongs reconstructed for Early Proto-Finnic by Kallio (2018), the result is 
rather interesting (see Table 3, above). 

Three possible diphthongs appear to be missing: *ei, *ei and *üi. It is attract- 
ive to assume that one of these corresponds to our diphthong *?i. Our choice 
is narrowed down the fact that Estonian and Votic show a partial back-vocalic 
inflection for this group of words, cf. E leibu, Vt. leipoi PART.PL. < *-oita < *-a- j-ta 
(Kallio 2014: 159). As this can hardly be analogical, it is a compelling argument 
in favour of original back vocalism, but not necessarily in favour of an original 
"ot I would therefore like to suggest the Proto-Finnic reconstruction *ei.7? 

In this case, we can assume a regular fronting *e > *e in “Core Finnic" condi- 
tioned by the following palatal resonant, triggering an automatic shift to front 
harmony (i.e. *lejpa > *leipá). If we generalize this sound law to any tautosyl- 
labic palatal, we could also explain the fronting of *mecca ‘forest’ (Li. mótsa, VO. 
mots) to *meccá (F metsä, E mets) in "Core Finnic” (Santeri Junttila p.c. March 
2022), as *c must have still remained a palatal consonant in Early Proto-Finnic. 
At the same time, we can assume a regular lowering *ei > *ai in Livonian and 
South Estonian (cf. Viitso 1978: 95-97).7? 


72  Therelevance of forms like Sá. N suoidni ‘hay’ < *sajna, need not be overstated, as it is pos- 
sible that the Sami loans were adopted independently (see 4.1, particularly p.124 onwards). 
The change “a > *e in the word for ‘stand’ could be explained as a raising due to the influ- 
ence of the following palatal cluster *sanca- > *sarjsa- > *sejsa- (cf. Ravila 1935: 32, fn. 1; 
Viitso 1978: 97). Although ad hoc, attributing a unique change to a unique environment is 
better than assuming a sporadic change with no conditioning factors. For more discussion 
of these points, see Jakob forthe. d. 

73 The diphthong “ei seems only to be found in evidently late words like *leikka- ‘to cut’ (cf. 
Kallio 2018: 260; even here we find E dial. leika-), “peippoi (> F peippo ‘finch’, Vt. pöippö 
‘chick’). An exceptional case is F leivo, V6. (div ‘lark’ (< *leivo), normally taken as a Ger- 
manic loan (LAGLOS 11: 190-191), although Schrijver (1997: 309) considers the possibility 
of a parallel substrate borrowing. It is possible that the preservation of Zei is due to the 
stem-vowel *o, cf. V6. hóim (but Leivu aim < Livonian?; cf. Pajusalu, Krikmann & Winkler 
2009: 293-294; Jakob forthe. d.). This would not only explain pöippö, but also the Votic 
back-vocalic forms söiso- (in NE Estonian dial. also söisa-) ‘to stand’, öimo ‘kin, relatives’. 
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According to Kallio (2018: 262) *ei has arisen secondarily in later Proto- 
Finnic due to contraction, cf. F seimi, Vò. seim ‘manger’ < *sewi-mi.” As a similar 
contraction took place in the loanword PF *oinas ‘ram’ (< Baltic *awinas), there 
seems to be no chronological objection to the assumption that the Baltic loans 
predated the emergence of Late Proto-Finnic *ei. The absence of *ei in Early 
Proto-Finnic may be explained by the development of earlier *ej into *ij (“pimd 
‘milk’ < *pejmä, of Iranian origin," cf. Av. paeman- ‘mother's milk; Holopainen 
2019: 178-180). If the above account is correct, the Baltic loans must have post- 
dated this change. There are two Baltic loans, however, which are argued to 
have predated the change *ej > *ij (cf. Toivonen 1917: 27-28; Kallio 20082: 273): 
— F liika, E liig ‘surplus, extra’ ~ Lt. liékas, Lv. lieks ‘surplus’”® 
— F tiine, Vp. tineh, Li. (Salaca) tin ~ Žem. dieni NOM.sG.F. ‘pregnant (of anim- 

als)’ (Lóo 1911: 86; Kalima 1936: 169 with “?”). 

If we assume a specifically East Baltic source for the Finnic loans, then the most 
natural solution is to assume that "; in these cases is a direct substitution of 
East Baltic *e. Phonologically, such a substitution would not be unexpected 
given the absence of long *e in Early Proto-Finnic (see p. 61). In this case, one 
might imagine a chronological difference, with *ei representing an earlier, still 
diphthongal, pronunciation of Baltic *e (Liukkonen 1973). However, this is not 
strictly necessary, as the substitution "e > *ei in the absence of a corresponding 
long monophthong is also quite conceivable. The same substitution is found for 
Swedish /e/ in recent loanwords in Finnish, where inherited "e has developed 
into /ie/, e.g. F kreivi ‘count’ + Sw. greve /gre:ve/ (Thomsen 1870: 56-57; Büga 
1908: 23-24).77 

This analysis seems to be confirmed by the substitutions of Baltic *o, which 
is not diphthongal in origin. Here, we also find two Finnic equivalents: *u (in 


In that case, Vóro hóim would then need not have been borrowed from North Estonian (cf. 
Kallio 2021: 125). 

74 Apparent examples of *ei often show irregularities. For "manger, some languages show 
reflexes of *soimi instead (> F dial. soimi, E sóim, dial. soime). For the verb *peittá- ‘cover, 
hide, containing the causative suffix *-ttA-, South Estonian pütä- appears rather to suggest 
*peettä-. 

75 The substitution PU Ze for Iranian *a is more or less regular in the position adjacent to 
a palatal, cf. *sejta ‘bridge’ (+ *saitu-, cf. YAv. haétu- ‘dam’), *reémd ‘rope’ (+ *racman-, cf. 
further Chapter 4, fn. 6). 

76 Note that, morphologically, Baltic "/ekas ‘surplus’ more probably reflects an earlier *laikas 
(= Gr. Xotróc ‘left over’). 

77 This might explain the substitution of Baltic *e as *ei in some Livonian loanwords from 
pre-Latvian, provided these postdated the Livonian raising *ë > *7 (> Courland ó, Salaca i; 
Kallio 2016: 49); compare Li. köidaz ‘weaver’s reed’ (+ Lv. $kiets, Lt. skiétas), löiga ‘surplus’ 
( Lv. lieks, Lt. liékas). 
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*luta ‘broom’) and *ou (in *routa ‘frozen earth’), which can only be understood 
as two alternate substitution strategies for a foreign phoneme *ö; compare sim- 
ilarly F housut ‘trousers’ (+ Sw. arch. hosor leggings"), ruusu ‘rose’ (+ Sw. ros); 
Thomsen 1870: 51.78 The parallelism between "e > *?i and *o > *ou is, incident- 
ally, another argument in favour of interpreting *?í as "ei. 

Against the direct substitution "e > *; however, speaks Finnic *tineh ‘preg- 
nant (of animals). As already noted by Kalima (1936: 169), the absence of the 
change *ti > *ci in Finnic can only be understood if *; in this word is of sec- 
ondary origin. Therefore, one has assumed an earlier *tejnas (Koivulehto 1972: 
627—628; Liukkonen 1999: 144; Aikio 2014c: 90-91). The assumption that the 
change *ej > 20 postdated the assibilation “ti > *ci is potentially problematic. 
The following facts would speak against this chronology: 

— The Baltic loans *routa and *torvi evidently postdated the symetrical change 
*ow > *uw (cf. Pystynen 2018: 53)."? At the same time, the Baltic loans pred- 
ated the assibilation (see 3.3.2). 

— If Finnic *?i should be interpreted as “ei, the example F reisi, Vo. arch. rai (< 
?*reici) would show assibilation but lack the raising to *7. 

In my opinion, there is only one possible Uralic reconstruction which could 

safely account for Finnic *tineh, namely *ttijnas. The change *üj > *ij would 

run parallel to the established change *íw > *üw witnessed in F syvä, VO. süvä 

‘deep’ < PU *tiwä (Aikio 2015b: g).8° Importantly, the aforementioned example 

immediately confirms the suggested chronology, as the initial sibilant in F syvá 

implies an intermediate stage *civd, whereby the change *iw > *üw must have 
post-dated the assibilation of *t. As PU *e and *ii merged in Mari, this new 


78  For*routa, Junttila (2016b: 226) prefers an original “graudā, reconstructed on the basis of 
R zpyda ‘mass, heap; Pl. gruda, Sln. grúda ‘clod (of earth). However, this is hardly neces- 
sary from a phonetic point of view, and using an actually attested Baltic form as a source 
is of course preferable; note that the Slavic words are probably unrelated to Baltic "gródas 
(see Villanueva Svensson 2015: 315). 

79 Compare PF *ütin ‘mosquito curtain’ < PU *owdam(2) (= Eastern Mansi ám; Komi (Per- 
mjak) en, pointing to Total, see Aikio in prep. 81-82); PF *túli ‘wind’ < PU *towla (cf. Ma. 
W tul ‘storm’, Komi tev ‘wind’; see Aikio 2012b: 243); PF *kúsi ‘spruce’ < PU *kowsa (cf. 
Komi-Permjak kez, Northern Mansi yowt, North Sami guossa ‘spruce’; Collinder 1960: 407; 
HnB10B 2014: 139). On the principle of symmetry in sound changes, see now Jakob forthc. 
d. 

80 The change also has a potential parallel in Vp. sildi, E sül, Li. tsi] ‘hedgehog’ (< PF Zei < 
?* Giijala), cf. the cognates Ma. W šülə and Hungarian sün, older szül ‘hedgehog’, which sug- 
gesta rounded first-syllable vowel (Aikio in prep. 127). The reconstruction of PF *kii ‘adder’ 
is also too uncertain for it to constitute a counter-example (< *küü ?< *küjü ?« PU *kejaw, 
cf. Md. E dial. kijov ‘snake’; see Pystynen 2017). For more discussion, and on the other pos- 
sible exceptions, see Jakob forthc. d. 
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reconstruction still allows for an equation with Ma. E tú, dial. tü.üz ‘preg- 
nant (of animals)’ (E. Itkonen 1953: 183; Aikio 2014c: 90-91), but seems to speak 
against the comparison with Baltic. Note that the existence of Baltic loanwords 
in Mari is itself questionable (see 4.3). 

In conclusion, despite the opposite conclusion of Kallio (2008a: 273), the 
Finnic reflexes of Baltic *e and *ö can be explained with the assumption of a 
monophthongal pronunciation in Baltic,®! and therefore an East Baltic origin 
of the loanwords (for a discussion, see 3.3.4). This, incidentally, can be seen as 
an argument for a Baltic origin of PF *heina ‘hay’ and *seina ‘wall’, even though 
the corresponding Baltic words do not have reliable Indo-European cognates 
beyond Slavic (cf. OCS cbuo ‘grass, hay';$? crbua ‘wall’; on the latter, see also 
pp. 219-220). 


3.3.1.5 *eu > "eu 

In view of the etymology PF *reuna ~ Lt. briaunä ‘edge’, several scholars (Būga 
1908: 42; Kalima 1936: 75) have argued that the Baltic loanwords predated the 
change *eu > *jau.83 While it is often assumed that this is a common Baltic- 
Slavic change (Kortlandt 1989a: 48; Matasović 2008: 105), it does not appear 
to have been shared by Prussian (Levin 1974: 5, fn. 4; Derksen 2010: 38),8* and 


81 That we find a diphthong in *paimen ‘shepherd’ (~ Lt. piemuö) need not be an issue. It 
is known that Baltic "e was a conditioned development. If, for instance, it only arose 
under stress (cf. Hirt 1892: 37-40; Kortlandt 1977: 323), the word for ‘shepherd’ would have 
exhibited an alternation, viz. NOM.sG. *pémon, GEN.sG. *pdimenés. It is possible that the 
allomorph "pái- was generalized in the dialect which donated the form to Finnic (note that 
the Finnic form must in any case be from an oblique form, see further 3.3.3.3). In the case 
of *háici ‘flower’, a form with "ái is actually attested in Lt. dial. Zdidas ‘flower’. A remaining 
question is how this conclusion can be reconciled with the evidence that the Gothic loans 
in East Baltic predated the monophthongization (see pp. 38-40). 

82 Guus Kroonen (p.c. August 2022) suggests Du. heen ‘upright sedge, Carex stricta’ as a pos- 
sible cognate, noting that the plant is used as animal fodder. 

83 The other example, F leuka, E lõug, Li. lóga ‘chin’ ~ Lt. liauka ‘gland’ is highly doubtful for 
semantic reasons (cf. Nieminen 1945: 45; Junttila 2016b: 222-223, whose alternative does 
not fare much better). 

84 The Elbing Vocabulary consistently shows (eu). Note that the glide in Pr. E piuclan 
'sickle' was not adopted analogically from the full-grade (Arumaa 1964: 87), but is instead 
probably from inherited *-i- (see Hackstein 1992). The Third Catechism offers very little 
evidence: for *jau clearly speaks iaukint ‘üben (= Lt. jaukinti ‘tame, train, OCS oyaura 
‘teach’). On the other hand, the PRET. driaudai ‘furen (sie) an’ beside IMP.PL. draudieiti 
seems to show a similar pattern of ‘breaking’ under stress otherwise observed only in 
e-diphthongs (cf. tienstwei ‘reytzen’ beside IMP.PL. tenseiti */tenséiti/ ‘reitzet, etwierpt 
‘vergeben’ beside IMP.SG. etwerpeis */etwerpéis/ 'verlasse, cf. Kortlandt 1998: 124), and 
would imply an earlier *dri&ud- : *dreud-V-. This interpretation would be supported by 
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the idea that the diphthong *eu may have been preserved in Baltic until quite 
recently remains plausible (Kallio 2008a: 274). Thus, Nieminen’s chronological 
concerns (1945: 53-55) can be disregarded. 

A valid criticism of Nieminen (1945: 43-45) concerns the Baltic reconstruc- 
tion: it is indeed true that the general hesitation between /Cr/ and /Cri/ in 
Lithuanian dialects (Zinkevicius 1966: 153-156) makes the Lithuanian anlaut 
non-probative. On the other hand, Lv. braüna ‘shed skin, scale; husk’ (cf. ME I: 
327), which would support Nieminen’s reconstruction *brauná-, is semantic- 
ally remote and better kept separate (LEW 57; ALEW 147). Therefore, I see 
no particular reason to doubt the Baltic etymology for Finnic *reuna. From a 
phonological perspective, a Baltic loan predating the change “eu > *jau seems 
preferable to the direct substitution *r/au- > *reu- (Kulonen 1988). 


3.3.1.6 Non-initial syllables 

In Early Proto-Finnic, the vowel contrasts in non-initial syllables were very lim- 
ited (cf. Kallio 2008b: 269). In fact, it seems possible that only the archiphon- 
emes *A and *E existed at the time of the Baltic loans, and that later *i and 
*u can be interpreted instead as *Ej and *Ew (Kallio 2012: 31-32). This explains 
the adoption of both *í and *u as "E, cf. *kärmes (+ *kermis), *ankerjas (< 
*angurjas; cf. Kallio apud Junttila 2015a: 19). The phoneme *o in non-initial syl- 
lables may have synchronically still been *aw. This would explain *jo ‘already’ 
(« *jaw « Baltic *jau), which as a prosodically unstressed particle may show 
developments typical of unstressed syllables (similarly E dial. ju, showing the 
development *-o > -u). Baltic *o, outside of initial syllables, seems to have been 
substituted as *a, as in *nepat ‘nephew’ and possibly “sesar ‘sister’ (see p. 82).85 


3.3.2  Consonantism 

Compared to the Slavic loans (see Kalima 1956), the Baltic loans predated sev- 
eral Early Proto-Finnic developments affecting the consonants: namely *š > *A 
(e.g. *haljas ‘green’ + Baltic *Zaljas), *ti > "ei (e.g. *silta ‘bridge’ + Baltic *tilta-) 
and *tj > *cc (in *mecca ‘forest’ — Baltic *medja-),8 as well as the metathesis 


pievffen Acc.sa. ‘pine’ in the Trace of Crete (Lemeskin 2014: 142; in our interpretation: 
*/piéusen/), provided this is correctly read (differently see Kaukiené/Jakulyté 2015: 46- 
47). If this is the case, íaukint must be understood as an East Baltic loanword. 

85 There are, however, a couple of examples which show non-initial *; and *u in Baltic loan- 
words, namely "pelu(t) ‘straw chaff’ (adopted as *pelew ~ *peláw?), and *oinas ‘ram’ (adop- 
ted as *owejnas ~ *owójnas?). 

86 Koivulehto 1986 (cf. also 1979a: 290, fn.) discusses a couple of convincing parallels among 
the Germanic loanwords: F otsa ‘forehead’, E ots ‘end, front; forehead’, Li. vóntsa ‘forehead’ 
(< *anpja-, cf. ON enni ‘forehead’) and probably F maltsa, E malts ‘orache’, Li. möltsöz 
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*-wR- > *-Rw- (e.g. *torvi ‘horn’ + Baltic *taure) and the development *-In- > 
"AL (e.g. "villa ‘wool’ + Baltic *vilnd). A few aspects deserve a more detailed 
discussion: 


3.3.24 *S > *h;*s > *s 

It seems that Finnic speakers were able to reliably distinguish the two Baltic 
sibilants, consistently substituting Baltic *$ with *s. The only apparent excep- 
tion to this rule is PF *hanhi ‘goose’, but this can be explained as the result 
of a rather trivial assimilation. In fact, P. Kallio points out to me (p.c. March 
2023) that there are no old words with the combination *A-s in Proto-Finnic, 
so that the assimilation might even be treated as regular. The final *4 (> -2) in 
F herne ‘pea’, käärme ‘snake’ can be of analogical origin. Due to the change *s 
» *h between unstressed vowels, stems in *-es and *-e/ are indistinguishable 
in most oblique cases, e.g. GEN.SG. *-ehen. Such a vacillation is also known in 
inherited words, e.g. F kaarne ‘raven’ beside Vp. dial. karniš ‘crow’, Li. karnaz 
‘raven, crow’ (= Sá. N gáranas, Komi kirnis ‘raven’ ?« PU *karnas ~ *kárnos). 

The exact dating of the change *s > */ is difficult, but the sibilant pronunci- 
ation must have been preserved until after the arrival of Finnic speakers in Fen- 
noscandia. A layer of older Germanic loans show the substitution *s > *h, e.g. 
F ahjo ‘furnace, forge’ + *asjo, cf. Sw. ässja, OHG essa ‘furnace, forge’ (LAGLOS1: 
5-6); keihäs ‘spear’ + *gaizas, cf. ON geirr; cf. also Koivulehto 1984: 193-195. Fur- 
thermore, the earliest Sami loans from Finnic still show * for Finnic *s (cf. Sá. 
N vassi ‘hatred’ ~ F viha ‘hatred’ (< PU *wisa; Aikio 2006a: 41)). 

Juho Pystynen (2016) has presented an argument which could show that 
this sound law even post-dated Proto-Finnic. The word haah ‘goose’ in some 
peripheral South Estonian dialects (Seto, Lutsi, Kraasna) apparently shows a 
development *Vn > *V before *š which would seem to parallel the common 
South Finnic change *Vn > V before *s (cf. E maasikas, V6. maask ‘strawberry’ 
< *mansikka; Kallio 2014: 162). This might suggest that South Estonian origin- 
ally preserved a sibilant *3 longer than the rest of Finnic, and the change to *h 
only diffused into this dialect area at a later date. This remains highly tentative, 
however, especially since the equally peripheral Leivu and Kraasna vahn ‘old’ 
(= F vanha < PU *wansa, on which see 4.4) would seem to contradict this sound 
law.87 


“goosefoot, orache (vocalism after möltsi ‘green’? Kettunen 1938: 222) (+ *maldjo-, cf. OSw. 
máld; Ritter apud LÄGLOS 11: 248), although admittedly the latter is of obscure origin (cf. 
Kroonen 2013: 351). Note also Sá. N fihčču, K vöhé ‘(seal’s) flipper’ (< "ficco < Norse *fitjo < 
Germanic "fetjo-, cf. ON fit ‘webbed foot; flipper’). 

87 Inview of this, itis perhaps preferable to opt for Pystynen's alternative account that South 
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Nevertheless, this observation might explain the occurrence of a couple of 
exclusively South Estonian loanwords which have undergone the sound change 
*$ > *h, in particular Vö. pahr, (Hargla) parh ‘boar’ ~ Lt. pafsas ‘piglet, castrated 
boar’ (= Lat. porcus ‘pig’) (Kalima 1936: 145) and perhaps V6. eherüs, Mulgi eerus 
‘trout’ ~ Lt. eSerys ‘perch’ (Ojansuu 1921: 5-6). Still, it remains possible that these 
indeed belong to the earliest layer of loanwords, and were merely lost after 
South Estonian split off from the rest of Finnic. 


3.3.2.2 Initial *c- and *st- 

Kallio (2007: 235, 241-242; 2014: 157) has argued in favour of reconstructing 

a phoneme *c for Proto-Finnic on the basis of the South Estonian evidence. 

While there indeed do appear to be some compelling examples of South Esto- 

nian -d$ (sporadically) reflecting Proto-Finnic *-ci (« *-ta), the status of this 

phoneme in initial position is less certain. Kallio's only example is the word 
for ‘pig’: F sika, E siga ~ Vò. tsiga, yet this word's etymology is uncertain, the 

traditional comparison with Mordvin *tuva (> E tuvo, M tuva) ‘pig’ (UEW 796) 

being phonologically irregular (Aikio 2015a: 46). Therefore, it cannot be proven 

that the South Estonian ts- goes back to an earlier *c-.88 Moreover, in all other 
cases where an initial *c- would be expected on etymological grounds, we find 

s- in South Estonian: 

— F sinä, E sina = Vò. sina ‘you (sG.) (cf. Kallio 2007: 242) < *tind (UEW 539) 

— F syvä = Wo. süvä ‘deep’ < *tiwd (UEW 525-526) — According to VMS, the 
word is practically limited to South Estonian and adjacent Tartu dialects, 
while in North Estonian, it is only found as a relic in the western periphery. 

— Fsitkeä, E sitke, V6. sikkó ‘tough, durable’ ~ Sá. N dadgat ‘firm (of body parts)’ 
(Sammallahti 1999: 74-75) — As the Võro term shows regular "tk > kk, a loan 
from North Estonian is improbable. 

— F silta, E sild, Vo. sild ‘bridge’ + Baltic *tilta — -Attested throughout all of 
South Estonian, including the language islands. 

In the Yhteissuomalainen sanasto (YSuS) online database,89 Kallio has adduced 

several other examples of *c- based on correspondences between initial *ts- 

in Vóro and affricates in Karelian and Veps; however, the data encompasses 
at least seven distinct correspondence patterns between the three languages. 

Furthermore, the majority of the words are clearly onomatopoeic (e.g. K dial. 


Estonian originally preserved a form *hansi (< Baltic *Zans-) which first developed to *hasi 
and only then was assimilated to *hahi. For more arguments for a late dating of Finnic *š 
> *h, see Pystynen (2023: 355-356). 

88 Itis possible that V6. ts- is due to the secondary influence of Latvian cüka ‘pig’. 

89 Hosted at https://sanat.csc.fi/wiki/Luokka:Yhteissuomalainen_sanasto. 
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čivissä ‘rustle’, V6. tsibisemá ‘whisper’; Vp. ciraita ‘sizzle’, V6. tsirisemä ‘buzz’) 
or belong to semantic fields where expressivization could be anticipated (K 
cirkku ‘small bird; V6. tsirk ‘bird’; Olonets congie, V6. tsungma ‘root about’). Kal- 
lio (2007: 242) has himself acknowledged that the Karelian and Veps data are 
largely irrelevant. 

It is clear that the above data provide no evidence for a contrast between *s- 
and “c- in initial position in reconstructible Proto-Finnic. Given that it remains 
possible that *c- > *s- took place in initial position earlier than it did in inter- 
vocalic position, I prefer to reconstruct the word for ‘bridge’ as *silta (and not 
*cilta) for Proto-Finnic. 


The Finnic cognates of F seiväs ‘post, stick’ are interesting in two respects. Not 
only do they show reflexes of the unclear diphthong *? (probably = *ei, see 
3.3.1.4), but also an unclear alternation between initial t- and s-. This corres- 
pondence has some clear parallels. Compare the following: 

— F seiväs, Vt. seiväz, Vo. saivas ~ E teivas, Li. taibaz ‘post, stake’ (~ Lt. stiebas) 


F süpi, Vt. siipi, VO. siib ~ E tiib, Li. tibóz ‘wing’ 

— F seipi ~ E teib ‘dace’, Li. teib ‘ide’? (~ Lv. obs. stiepats ‘dace’; see p. 97) 

— ? F saparo ‘short tail’ ~ Li. tabar ‘tail’ (?~ Lv. dial. stebere ‘tail’)™! 

The agreement between the words for ‘wing’ and ‘post, stick’ is striking: in both 
cases, the distribution between s- and t- is almost identical,9? yet not geograph- 
ically contiguous. If the reason was 'unstable' substitution strategies (Kalima 
1936:160) or independent loans (Kallio 2018: 258-259), we should expect a more 
or less random distribution. Since North Estonian and Livonian do not con- 


9o Nirvi (1961: 152) and Heikkilá (2013: 583) have adduced E dial. taivikas to support a Proto- 
Finnic reconstruction with *?i. This form apparently derives from Wiedemann's dictionary 
(non vidi; cf. Nuutinen 1987b: 109) where it occurs alongside numerous other variants 
(among which teivikas and täivikas). P. Kallio (p.c. March 2023) informs me that the form 
first appears in the second (posthumous) edition of his dictionary and is perhaps the res- 
ult of a mere printing error; note also that Ariste (1975: 471-472) leaves out the variant with 
-a-. In any case, none of these forms are likely to be South Estonian, as VMS only records 
teib and variants across the north and on the islands. Although the variant in -ái- must 
be somehow secondary, the Proto-Finnic vocalism is quite possibly to be reconstructed as 
*äi, anyway (cf. Kallio 2018: 261). 

91 ButnoteF sapa, E saba(!) ‘tail’ (< *sapa). 

92 While saivas is purely South Estonian, siib has apparently spread into neighbouring Cent- 
ral Estonian dialects (see VMS), and is also attested in northeast coastal Estonian, which 
must probably be attributed to influence from Votic and/or Finnish. Nevertheless, I think 
it is possible that the distributions of the words were originally identical. 
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stitute a subgroup of Finnic languages, the fact that the same two languages 
happened to ‘reborrow’ the words in question is a remarkable coincidence. 
Nuutinen (1987c: 61) and Vaba (1997: 177) have suggested that the loanwords 
were adopted into an already dialectally diverse Proto-Finnic, but the fact that 
the vocalic reflexes of *ei (see 3.3.1.4) straddle the two groups makes this very 
awkward. 

Heikkila (2013: 586—587) has argued that the above evidence would prove 
that a cluster *st- was licensed in Early Proto-Finnic. While a phonological solu- 
tion would be welcome, the assumption that a phonotactical restriction against 
initial consonant clusters could have been relaxed in Early Proto-Finnic before 
being reinforced again later on, though not impossible, is certainly uncom- 
fortable, especially given that there are no examples of the alleged Finnic *st- 
among the Germanic loanwords. Nevertheless, in lieu of an alternative solu- 
tion, I have used the notation *steipas in this chapter. 


3.3.2.3 Syllable structure 

At the time of the contacts with Baltic, Finnic still seems to have had a fairly 
strict maximum syllable structure *CVC. The avoidance of heavy clusters can be 
observed in *ahtas ‘narrow’ (+ *aNstas), *takja ‘dense’ (+ *tankjV-) and *sikla 
‘side net in a seine’ (< *tinkla-), which show the regular loss of a nasal before 
two consonants (cf. PF *kanci ‘cover’ ~ *kat-ta- ‘to cover’; Posti 1953: 56—59).°* 
In the case of *morcijan ‘bride’, which reconstruction seems to be confirmed 
by North Karelian morsien (contrast hoassa ‘hayrack’ < *hásja ? Sw. hässja, 
LAGLOS r: 62), an epenthetic vowel appears to have broken up the heavy 
cluster *-rtj-. In PF *tühjä ‘empty’, a similar cluster *-stj- was resolved to *-$j-. 
The single example of *votna ‘lamb’ is problematic, because it appears that CR- 
type clusters could not occur after long vowels even in relatively recent loan- 
words. Although a convincing explanation is lacking, it is potentially relevant 
that the essive form "vot-na ‘year Ess.sG. (> F vuonna ‘in the year’), where the 


93 Considering that I do not reconstruct an initial *c- in Late Proto-Finnic, one might con- 
sider that this is what underlies the correspondence *t- ~ *s-. However, this is chronologic- 
ally problematic, as in my model *c- (or rather *¢-) would still have been present in Early 
Proto-Finnic, at the time of the contacts with Baltic. Furthermore, a palatal affricate *é- 
would be a phonetically unlikely substitution for a foreign *st- (I thank Santeri Junttila for 
pointing these issues out to me). 

94 Note that Posti does not adduce this Baltic evidence and considers the possibility of a 
very early dating for this change. An early dating is not excluded by the Baltic evidence, 
as the sound change may have been productive over a long period. Aikio (2022: 11) even 
reconstructs this rule for Proto-Uralic. 
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long vowel might have been restored early on due to analogical pressure from 
other case forms, would have been formally identical to the word for ‘lamb’. 

Phonotactic constraints also explain the rarity of geminates, which are typ- 
ically found as substitutions for voiceless stops in Germanic and Slavic loan- 
words. In the material collected in 3.2, only two contain a geminate: *rattas 
‘wheel’ and *tüttär ‘daughter’, yet only a handful of others (e.g. *ateivo ‘visiting 
relatives’, *hako ‘branch’ and *nepat ‘nephew’) could have theoretically toler- 
ated a geminate in Early Proto-Finnic. Steinitz (1964: 337) has proposed that 
the examples with geminates represent a younger layer, while Junttila's (2017) 
explanation is that geminates were restricted to disyllabic stems. On the basis 
of such limited data, it is difficult to draw any firm conclusions. 

A substitution *t > Finnic *tt seems necessary to account for PF *tüttär 
‘daughter’ — Baltic *dukter. As Proto-Finnic possessed a cluster *-kt- (> V6. -tt- 
and -ht- elsewhere; Posti 1953: 38-43; Sammallahti 1977: 133; Kallio 2014: 156), 
it is unclear why we do not find reflexes of *-kt- in this word. Posti (1953: 45) 
has suggested that the substitution strategy was conditioned by the position 
of the stress in Baltic,9® but Kallio (2007: 237) sticks to the view that *tüttär 
shows an "exceptional" development from earlier *tiiktdri. Since the evidence 
does not permit the reconstruction of *-kt- at any stage in Proto-Finnic, it seems 
necessary to assume that Baltic *dukter- was perceived as */tü(k)ttár/ by Finnic 
speakers, and realized as *tüttür when subjected to Early Proto-Finnic phonot- 
actics.97 

A number of loan etymologies have been proposed in the literature which 
show a geminate after a heavy syllable, such as the following examples in Thom- 
sen (1890: 74), and Kalima (1936: 53): 

— F laukki (dial. laukas, laukko; K dial. laukka), Li. laik (< *laukki) ‘blaze; blaze- 
faced animal’ ?< Lt. laükas, Lv. lauks 'blaze-faced' 

— F pirtti ‘cabin’, Vp. pert’ ‘house, cottage’ ?< Lt. pirtis, Lv. pirts ‘bath-house’ 

— F dial. kääppä, Vt. tsääppä, E kääbas ‘burial mound’ ?+ Lt. käpas, Lv. kaps 

'grave, burial mound' 


95 Junttila, of course, uses a larger corpus, but besides two new proposals, the only other 
example with a geminate he classed as certain (cf. 2017a:142) is *vakka ‘wooden container’ 
(on this, as well as *hakkaita-, see pp. 100-102). The “probable” etymology F-K huttu ‘flour 
porridge’ + Lt. Susti (3PRET. Suto) ‘stew, steam, sweat’ is a mere root etymology, as a word 
of appropriate meaning is not attested in Baltic. He also (2017a: 141-142) proposes to com- 
pare F obs. (18% century hapax?) lappa ‘thin plate’, Vp. lapak ‘flat, shallow’ with Lt. lápas 
‘leaf’; on F kukka and variants, I refer to his discussion (idem: 134-137). 

96 Note in this context that *-kt- > *-tt- is apparently regular in Finnic after unstressed syl- 
lables; cf. F sädettä ‘ray, beam PART.SG. (< *sädek + *-tA). 

97 On the Sami words for ‘daughter’, see Chapter 4, fn. 22. 
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While these etymologies are semantically strong, Nikkilä (1982: 254) emphas- 
izes the rarity of such a syllable structure among the Baltic loan material, an 
observation which has recently found support in an extended treatment by 
Junttila (2019), who has argued that in fact no such words can be counted 
among the early Baltic loans. Since Nieminen (1953), pirtti has generally been 
regarded as a Slavic loan (although see pp. 140-142 for a detailed discussion). As 
for laukki (etc.), Junttila (2019: 61-62) argues that the relevant forms should be 
seen as inner-Finnic derivatives of a more primary *lauka, cf. F dial. laukama 
‘bare patch (of land, fur)’. 

With regard to kääppä, Junttila (2017: 133; 2019: 55) has stated that the vowel 
results from a secondary lengthening. This cannot be accepted: ‘sporadic’ sec- 
ondary lengthening is only observed under specific conditions (cf. T. Itkonen 
1987), and cannot simply be invoked as a license. If Finnic *käppä goes back 
to Early Proto-Finnic, it would have to reflect a trisyllabic preform *kánappá 
or "käxappä with contraction of the vowel sequence, as in *kari ‘curve; rib of 
a boat’ < *kenara (UEW 126; Aikio 2015a: 58).98 The similarity with the Baltic 
word is therefore probably coincidental. 


3.33  Declinations 

3.3.3.1 Reflection of Baltic *-s 

The nominative ending *-as of the Baltic a-stems is abundantly reflected in 

Finnic, e.g. *hampas ‘tooth’, *oinas ‘ram’, *rattas ‘wheel, *steipas ‘post’ and per- 

haps *vapsas ‘wasp’. This is also the case for the adjectives *ahtas ‘narrow’ and 

*haljas ‘green’, which are evidently based on Baltic masculine nominative sin- 

gular forms. There are, however, several words which show no trace of *-s. These 

fall into the following categories: 

— Words with suffix replacement: *keltainen ‘yellow’ (fn. 22), *herhildinen ‘hor- 
net’ (cf. *mehildinen ‘bee’, *kimalainen ‘bumblebee’, Nieminen 1934: 32-35), 
E vapsik ‘hornet’, and the i-stems E kurt ‘deaf’, dial. kärv ‘snake’ (cf. Nieminen 
1944: 249) 

— The adjectives *tühjä ‘empty’, *lika ‘surplus’, which could equally be based 
on feminine or, more probably, neuter (~ predicative) forms. Behind *takja 
‘dense’ perhaps lies a ACC.sG.F. *tafikjan, or an adverbial form *tankjai.?? 


98 Whatever reconstruction we use, it is about time we abandon the comparison with Mansi 
(South) ksp, (East) käp ‘small hill (still repeated in SSA r: 484; van Linde 2007: 84; Junttila 
2017: 133); Mansi *d implies Proto-Uralic *i, Ze or *ü in the initial syllable. Futhermore, this 
word can hardly be separated from Mansi (South) kemp, (East) kämp in the same sense, 
thus suggesting a Proto-Mansi *kámp. In fact, the paradigm käp, OBL. kämp- is still recor- 
ded for the Middle Lozva dialect by Munkácsi/Kálmán (1986: 190). 

99 Although the u-stem adjectives in Bretke appear to have been largely unspecified for 
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— Nouns: *heina ‘hay’, *hirvi ‘elk’, *hdici flower, *härkä ‘ox’, *mecca ‘forest’, 

*pahla ‘rod, spit’, *sikla ‘side net in a seine; *silta ‘bridge’, “sola ‘salt’. 
It has often been suggested (Thomsen 1890: 112; Būga 1924b: 104, fn. 4; Nieminen 
1944: 243-248; HJumu-CBurprqa 1963: 42-44; Kortlandt 1993: 47) that the last 
group of words reflect Balto-Slavic neuters. There is indeed independent sup- 
port for a neuter in two cases: Baltic *sénas ‘hay’ is cognate with the neuter 
OCS cbuo ‘grass, hay’ and *tinklas ‘net’ contains the neuter instrument suf- 
fix *-klas found in Pr. E -clan (piuclan ‘sickle’) and Slavic (e.g. Czech) -dlo. In 
addition, several scholars (HJumu-CBurpru 1963: 78; Kortlandt 1993: 47; Derksen 
2015: 466) have compared “silta ‘bridge’ with the neuter Skt. tirthd- ‘ford; des- 
cent to the water. However, this is a false comparison, as the Sanskrit word 
rather belongs with tárati ‘pass, cross; overcome’ < *terhy- (= Hitt. tarah-* 'over- 
come’); see EWA I: 650; ALEW 1277. 

It is difficult to evaluate this evidence. First and foremost, there is no inde- 
pendent evidence that the East Baltic nominal neuter ending was originally 
*-a, matching Slavic, and not *-an, matching Prussian.!©° Furthermore, in some 
cases, the absence of the *-s in Finnic is the only evidence adduced in favour of 
an original neuter, which runs the risk of circularity. For instance, of the unsuf- 
fixed cognates to Lt. pafsas ‘piglet, castrated boar’, only OHG farah (NOM.PL. 
farhir) is neuter, where we might consider analogy after lamb ‘lamb’, kalb ‘calf’, 
while OE fearh (PL. fearas) ‘young pig’ and Lat. porcus are masculine. Given 
this ambiguity, it can hardly be stated (with HJuurmuua-CBurpru 1963: 48) that Võro 
pahr would prove an original neuter for Baltic.!?! Besides, an original mascu- 
line gender is secured for East Baltic "Zifgas ‘male horse’ not only in view of the 
meaning, but also by Pr. E sirgis.!02 


gender, even here there is some level of syncretism with the ja-stems (Specht 1932: 276- 
279), and due to the overall transfer of original u-stems to ja-stems in Latvian, this tend- 
ency is probably to be dated to Proto-East-Baltic, at least. On the adverbial suffix *-jai 
applied to old u-stems in Latvian, see Endzelins (1923: 461—462). 

100 InLithuanian, the originally pronominal ending -a occurs in predicative adjectives, but 
this does not imply that it was present in nouns, as it is logical that the ending would have 
first spread to adjectives; cf. the secondary spread in Pr. 111 sta wissa ‘das alles’ (cf. also zuit 
'genug, with expected apocope; PKEZ rv: 273). In Prussian, there is also some evidence for 
this ending in participles in predicate function, e.g. Pr. III isrankit postat 'erlóset werden’ 
(Endzelins 1944: 199). 

101 Amoreextreme case is the mention ofthe isolated and surely secondary Veps dial. kouvaz 
(beside usual kauh) ‘ladle, scoop’ as evidence of a vacillation between neuter *kaúsa and 
masculine *kaúsas within Baltic (HJuriq-CBurpru 1963: 82; cf. Derksen 2015: 234). 

102 More counter-evidence could be retrieved from other widely accepted loan etymologies in 
*-a, which have not been mentioned here due to the lack of an Indo-European etymology. 
The proposed Baltic sources of Finnic *átálá ‘aftermath’ (see 3.5.3) and *kataka ‘juniper’ 
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Moreover, there is an alternative available. Already Thomsen (1890: 112), fol- 
lowed by Kalima (1936: 78), has suggested that Finnic forms lacking *-s may 
have been abstracted from other Baltic case forms. The most obvious option 
that comes to mind is the genitive singular *-á, although one has generally 
taken the accusative *-an as the most probable basis. Vizurra-CBurbra (1963: 
42) denies the latter possibility, stating that final *-n would not have been lost 
in Finnic by sound law, but he does not consider the possibility of analogy. A 
Finnic form such as *heinan (+ *senan AcC.sG.) could easily have been appre- 
hended as a genitive-accusative singular form, on which basis a new nomin- 
ative such as *heina could have been backformed. An accusative source form 
must be assumed at least for PF *morcijan « Baltic *martjan ACC.sG., where 
the final *-n has not undergone reanalysis as an oblique form in Finnic, but has 
instead assimilated into the *me-stems, the only common category with nom- 
inatives in *-An (e.g. *sütün, *sütäme- ‘heart’). 

Finnic *hirvi ‘elk’ is not easily explained on the basis of a Baltic a-stem, 
and may instead reflect a Baltic feminine *Sirvé as in Lt. vilkė ‘she-wolf’ to 
vilkas ‘wolf’ (Nieminen 1940: 378); similarly, Finnic "vohi ‘goat’ may well be 
from a feminine *áze as attested in Pr. E wosee (Thomsen 1890: 205). The form 
*hdici ‘flower’ perhaps likewise presupposes a different formation (such as 
*íaíde instead of "Zaídas), but this cannot be supported by any Baltic-internal 
data. 

The Finnic reflexes *-jas (*ankerjas ‘eel’, *haljas ‘green’) and *-es (*hernes 
‘pea’, *kirves ‘axe’) seem to echo the dichotomy between the East Baltic nomin- 
ative *-is (e.g. *Zirnis > Lt. žirnis, Lv. zifnis ‘pea’) and *-jas (e.g. "Zaljas > Lt. Zälias, 
Lv. zals ‘green’; cf. Thomsen 1890: 114-117; Kalima 1936: 79-80). While Lt. ungurýs 
‘eel’ belongs to the former category, Pr. E angurgis might presuppose the exist- 
ence of an earlier *angurjas.1°3 Admittedly, the word for ‘pea’ may have arisen 
from an earlier í-stem (cf. Nieminen 1957: 206; Skardžius 1941: 53), although 


(see pp. 84-85) have masculine cognates in Prussian, viz. Pr. E attolis, kadegis, and *vakja 
‘wedge’ (see p. 50) is masculine in Germanic (cf. OHG weggi). Vyumra-Cnurbra (1963: 128— 
129) assumes an original neuter for *vaha ‘wax’ due to the Germanic evidence (which is 
not regularly cognate, see pp. 217-218), but the evidence he adduces for accent paradigm 
(b) — which he would predict in Slavic in the case of an original neuter — is marginal; 
almost all the evidence points to accent paradigm (c) and therefore an original masculine 
(cf. 3anm3Hak 1985: 137). 

103 The grapheme (g) in the Elbing Vocabulary, in its function as representing a glide, only 
occurs after stem-final resonants in cases where East Baltic shows NOM.sG. *-jas; compare 
wargien ‘copper’, kragis (read *kargis) ‘army’, saligan ‘green’. Contrast Pr. E tuylis ‘boar’ (~ 
Lt. kuilýs), singuris ‘goldfinch’ (?~ Lv. Ziguris ‘sparrow’). Lithuanian ungurys may be the 
result of a general preferrance for *-is in polysyllabic words (cf. Lt. kumelys ‘colt’ beside 
Lv. kumels ‘colt; male horse’). 
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no trace of this is found in the Baltic languages. A probable original i-stem is 
*kärmes ‘snake’. 

It appears that the distribution between *- jas and *-is is essentially related to 
syllable weight. While the variant *-is is clearly the productive type and occurs 
with after all syllable structures, almost all nouns with a nominative *- jas which 
can be reconstructed back to Proto-East-Baltic have a light first syllable. The 
distribution thus corresponds more or less exactly to that of Gothic -/is and 
-eis (Sievers’ law; see Sommer 1914: 242 and passim ):104 


*karjas ‘war, army’ (> Lt. obs. kärias, Lv. karš) = Pr. E *kargis, Go. harjis ‘army’ 
— *keljas ‘way’ (> Lt. kélias, Lv. celš) 
— *kraujas = *[kravjas/ ‘blood’ (> Lt. kraüjas) = Pr. III krawia ‘blood’, Skt. kravyá- 

‘bloody’ 

— *medjas ‘forest’ (> Lt. médzias, Lv. mežs) = Pr. E median ‘wood’, Go. midjis, 

Skt. madhya- ‘middle’ 

— *teljas ‘calf’ (> Lt. télias, Lv. tels) 

— *syetjas ‘guest’ (> Lt. svécias, Lv. svešs) 

— *yarjas ‘copper’ (> Lt. obs. várias, Lv. vars) = Pr. wargien 

In view of this distribution, it is likely that *-jas and *-is both reflect the same 
proto-form (i.e. *-ios).195 Usually, one has assumed that *-is went through an 
intermediate stage *-jjas (Sommer 1914: 227), and proof of this has been seen 
in Estonian dial. takijas ‘burdock’ + Baltic *dagis (Stang 1966: 190; Zinkevičius 
1980: 217-218; Kortlandt 1977: 324; 2018: 182). However, the analysis of the Finnic 
form is somewhat problematic. 

First of all, it appears that Finnic *-ja- and *-ija- were likewise in comple- 
mentary distribution, whereby the disyllabic reflex was automatic after a heavy 
syllable (Ritter 1977; see *morcijan ‘bride’, discussed above). The preserved -k- 
in Estonian takjas, dial. takijas ‘burdock’ shows we are dealing with an original 


104 Lt. -ias has become somewhat productive in adjectives (particularly after dentals, appar- 
ently to avoid consonant alternations such as t : č, occurring in u-stems?). Nevertheless, a 
similar tendency can be observed here as well; note Lt. slapias, Lv. slapjš ‘wet, Lt. Zálias, 
Lv. zaļš ‘green, Lt. naújas, Lv. nauj$ ‘new’ (= Go. niujis). Forms such as médis ‘tree’ beside Lt. 
dial. méd£ias ‘forest’ and Žem. svetys ‘guest’ beside svécias must result from analogy (Būga 
RR 11: 509). 

105 Taking *-is from *-iHo- per Hill 2016: 214 is unnecessary, and moreover, the contraction 
*-ijV- > *-jV- in the oblique cases would be irregular (compare uncontracted Lt. eldija 
‘dugout canoe’ which corresponds exactly to OCS nagn boat), It seems more likely that 
a satisfactory solution can be found starting from an model based on syllable weight. At 
first sight, the correspondence between Lv. ázis, beside GEN.sG. áZa with Gothic hairdeis 
(< *-ijas) beside NOM.PL. hairdjos is remarkable. For Baltic, we may suggest that the devel- 
opment *-/- > *-ij- only occurred after a heavy syllable and before a short vowel, with later 
generalization of *-j- in the oblique cases. 
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geminate, which can also be seen in F dial. takkiainen, Vt. dial. takkiaz, takkiain, 
K takkis-heiná ‘burdock’. The disyllabic suffix in Finnic *takkijas can thus be 
viewed as a symptom of the weight of the initial syllable, and does not directly 
have any bearing on the reconstruction of the Baltic word. 

The question remains, however, as to why the Finnic word has a geminate in 
the first place. This would certainly not be expected on the basis of Baltic *-g-, 
which could only usually be substituted by a single *-k-. The usual explanation 
(Thomsen 1890: 231; SSA 111: 258) is that the Finnic word has been influenced 
by the verb *takkista- ‘stick, hinder’; compare OE clife, OHG kliba ‘burdock’ (< 
clifan, kliban ‘adhere, stick’). In this case, the introduction of the stem *takk- 
into a borrowed form *takjas would have automatically resulted in *takk-ijas 
due to the aforementioned phonotactic rules. This would allow us to assume 
Baltic *dagis is in fact secondary for *dagjas (with the expected suffix variant 
after a light syllable). 

On the other hand, the assumption of contamination is never exactly com- 
pelling. A possible alternative solution presents itself if we indeed start from 
*dagijas, namely that the introduction of a geminate in Finnic was necessit- 
ated by the inadmissability of the sequence *-ija- after a light syllable. However, 
we must admit that other examples of Baltic *-is do not show any evidence of 
an earlier *-jas (Sommer 1914: 228; Kalima 1936: 79-80); cf. *hernes ‘pea’ and 
*kirves ‘axe’ noted at the start of this section. 


3.3.3.2 Vocalic stems 

As touched on above, the Baltic feminine á-stems were generally adopted in 
Finnic as a-stems, cf. *ansa ‘loop’, *halla ‘frost’, *karva '(animal) hair’, *reuna 
‘edge’, *tapa ‘way, custom, "villa ‘wool, *lüta ‘broom, possibly *takla ‘tinder’. On 
the other hand, there are a few examples which appear as o-stems, cf. *hako 
(beside *haka) ‘branch’, *heimo ‘tribe’, *putro ‘porridge’, *voro ‘turn’. 

As for *heimo, it has been suggested its stem vowel represents an inner- 
Finnic development. Since the Finnic a- and o-stems coincide in the oblique 
plural, Nieminen (1934: 19) has suggested that an analogical shift to an o-stem 
might have been encouraged by the frequent plural use of the word in the sense 
‘relative’. He supports this with some alleged traces of the original a-stem in 
Karelian dial. heima-kunda ‘tribe’ and V6. dial. höimanö ‘relative’ (absent from 
VMS). 

A similar account seems to be required to explain ativo ‘visiting relative’ 
beside the a-stem atima;! cf. the collocation olla ativoissa ~ atimoissa ‘visit 
relatives’, lit. ‘to be in guests’ (SMS), which is ambiguous between an a- and 


106 With sporadic dialectal *-v- > -m-, cf. Nikkilä 1999: 14-17. 
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o-stem. A similar explanation could perhaps account for the co-ocurrence of 
haga and hagu ‘branch, stick’ in Estonian (but cf. Junttila in prep. s.v. *hako). For 
*heimo, another account may be to assume a Baltic accusative form “Seiman as 
a source, with the otherwise attested substitution *a > *o (note also the labial 
environment; see p. 63). Differently on the o-stems, see Holopainen, Kuokkala 
& Junttila (2022: 126-130). 

The Baltic e-stems appear to have been adopted either as *A-stems (*mäntä 
‘whisk’; perhaps *tura ‘ice chisel’, cf. Lv. dure), or as *E-stems (cf. *torvi 'hunt- 
ing horn’ < Baltic *taure). The latter substitution may also be accounted for by 
assuming a loan based on the Acc.sc. *-en. 

The category of feminine ja-stems with a NOM.sG. *-; is now only repres- 
ented by two common Lithuanian nouns, namely pati *wife' and marti 'son's 
wife; bride’. This group was originally a larger, however. In the Elbing Vocab- 
ulary, twenty-five words are attested with a nominative in -i (Levin 1973; 1974: 
48-49). The only other loanword for which such a nominative in attested is 
*Zanst ‘goose’ (= Pr. E sansy), which form might directly account for Finnic 
*hanhi. Note that the Finnic i-stems apparently did not exist at the time of the 
Baltic loans, so that an e-stem would be the closest match (Junttila 2015: i8— 
19). However, the word for 'goose' shows good evidence for an earlier consonant 
stem (Nieminen 1957: 200-201; Zinkevicius 1966: 266), and in either scenario, 
it is difficult to rule out an i-stem accusative "Zansin as the basis for borrowing. 


3.3.3.3 Consonant stems 

F obs. nevat ‘nephew, niece’ (whence Sá. N neahpát, S neapede ‘sister's son or 
daughter’) apparently belonged to the same inflectional class as F kevát ‘spring’, 
GEN.SG. kevään. It must have been loaned from Baltic *nepot-s (most probably 
on the basis of ACC.SG. *nepöti-n ^ GEN.SG. *nepate-n; see below). For *sesar 
‘sister’, a bolder solution is required. We could start from an earlier oblique 
form *sesari-n (compare secondary Lt. séserj, after dükterj 'daughter'?), match- 
ing Skt. svásaram ACC.sG. On the other hand, it would also be possible to start 
from a Baltic nominative singular *sesör. The loss of final resonants has often 
been dated very early (Schmalstieg 1983: 152-154; Jasanoff 2002: 34-35), but the 
Slavic evidence suggests a fairly recent loss (Kortlandt 1979b: 264, 1983; Pronk 
2018: 301), and there is no clear argument as to why it should be early in Baltic, 
either. Note that some forms such as pirmuonis forebear’ (in Daukša a conson- 
ant stem, cf. pirmünés GEN.SG.), schirfchonis ‘hornet’ (Bretke; see ALEW?), and 
others, look to be built on nominatives in *-on, suggesting the loss of final res- 
onants in fact occurred not long before the historical period! 


107 Note, however, that the southern Zemaitian forms entered in the LKZ under $uön, 
vanduón, piemuón show a secondary development (Zinkeviðius 1966: 196—197). 
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The words *semen ‘seed’ and *paimen ‘shepherd’ are nevertheless better 
derived from an oblique stem in *-en-. As with the examples described in the 
previous section, a plausible source may be the accusative *semenin, which 
would be adopted as Early Proto-Finnic *sámenen, on which basis a new nom- 
inative singular *sämeni > *semen could have been backformed. In the case of 
*tüttür 'daughter, both a nominative *dukter and an accusative *dukterin could 
come into question. 


3.3.4 The dialectal origin of the Baltic loans 

It has been noted that the Baltic loans in Finnic seem in certain aspects more 

akin to West Baltic than East Baltic (cf. Nieminen 1957: 188; Vaba 1998: 182-184; 

Kallio 20082: 275), and it has been suggested the loans were adopted from some 

other unknown Balto-Slavic dialect (Junttila 2016b), or at least partly adopted 

from Proto-Balto-Slavic itself (Kallio 1998: 212, 20082: 265; Koivulehto 1999: 9- 

11). 

The evidence of a particular connection to Prussian is not strong. I have 
accepted two etymologies where the source form is only found in Prussian: 
*hirvi ‘elk; deer’ (~ Pr. E sirwis) and *vatnas ‘ploughshare’ (~ Pr. E wagnis); 
however, these do not represent West Baltic innovations, and may well once 
have existed in East Baltic, too. Based on the inflection, PF *vöhi ‘goat’ also 
stands somewhat closer to Prussian (~ Pr. E wosee), but the Prussian form 
represents an archaism (in East Baltic we find innovative forms: Lt. o£kà < 
*áZ-(i)ka-; Lv. kaza + R xosá), and it cannot be excluded that suitable forms 
were previously present in East Baltic (cf. Endzelins 1933: 80-81). A similar 
argument can be put forward with regard to Pr. E angurgis ~ Lt. ungurýs 
‘eel’ 

On the other hand, there are some forms which betray innovations that are 
limited to East Baltic: 

— The form *ahtas ‘narrow’ reflects an innovative form with the adjective suf- 
fix *-stas. This suffix has been somewhat productive in East Baltic (SkardZius 
1941: 324—325), but not elsewhere in Balto-Slavic,!0® and Slavic continues a 
more archaic u-stem *özu-ka- (trad. *ozeke) > OCS xs» ‘narrow, tight’ (= 
Skt. amhú-). 


108 In Prussian it is found in one form, III angstainai ‘in the morning’ (cf. Lt. anksti ‘early’). 
However, according to Petit (2005), this word is derived from the verb attested in Lt. dial. 
ant-stóti ‘to begin, cf. Lt. apstus ‘abundant to ap-stóti ‘surround, atstus ‘distant’ to at-stóti 
'(obs.) move away’. The suffix may therefore not be akin to that of Lt. avikstas ‘narrow’. The 
form 111 auckstimiskan ‘Obrigkeit’ is an error: all 8 other attestations show au(c)kt- (PKEZ 


I: 113). 
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— Both *kärmes ‘snake’ and *hernes ‘pea’ reflect semantic shifts which are only 
attested in East Baltic, cf. the more archaic meanings of Pr. E girmis - made 
‘worm, maggot’, and Pr. E syrne, OCS apego ‘grain’ (= Lat. granum). 

— If my analysis of “líka ‘surplus’ and *heina ‘hay’ as showing direct substitu- 
tions for Baltic “ë can be upheld, this would be a strong argument in favour 
of a specifically East Baltic origin for the Finnic loanwords. 

I therefore consider the most likely source of the Finnic loanwords to be an 
East Baltic dialect. It still remains probable that the source of the Finnic loan- 
words was not a direct ancestor of the extant Baltic languages. One possible 
argument for this is the evidence for a dialectal lowering *í > Ze after *$, *Z and 
before *R (see pp. 64—65). A further indication is the lack of any evidence for 
early Finnic loanwords in the attested East Baltic languages, as will be argued 
in the following section. 


3.4 Loans from Proto-Finnic to Proto-Baltic? 


As with loans from Baltic to Finnic, the only reverse loans which could be 
considered certain are those with regular Uralic cognates, particularly in non- 
adjacent branches. In most cases where a Finnic to Baltic loan has been sugges- 
ted, it has been done so on this basis, although for the most part the suggested 
comparanda predate our modern understanding of Uralic sound changes, and 
cannot be upheld. 

An exemplary case is the word for ‘juniper’, attested in Lt. kadagys, Lv. dial. 
kadags, kadegs (ME 11: 131), Pr. E kadegis and F kataja, E kadakas. Setälä (1909) 
connected the Finnic words with a plethora of Uralic material, which led 
Kalima (1936, cf. p.12) to exclude the word from his treatment of the Baltic loan- 
words. The idea that the Baltic word should be derived from Finnic became 
quite pervasive in the literature, at least among Uralicists (SKES 170; Rüke- 
Dravina 1955: 404-409; Kiparsky 1959b: 424; Bednarczuk 1976: 48; UEW 165; cf. 
SSA r: 326-327). Already Collinder (1955: 79) noted that the Finnic vocalism 
was problematic, and was sceptical towards the etymology; however, UEW still 
accepted a link with the Sámi and Mansi material. In reality, there are clear 
phonological problems with all of the Uralic comparanda (see also van Linde 
2001: 288-290). Here I present the data along with the possible PU reconstruc- 
tions:!09 


109 I omit Sami *kesnes (> S gasnges, N gaskkas) ‘juniper’, already considered doubtful by 
Setälä, and Mari E lume-yoz, W láme-koz ‘juniper’ (TschWb 352) in which the second ele- 
ment is simply kož ‘spruce’ (UEW 165), cognate with Finnish kuusi ‘spruce’. 
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— Finnic *kataka ‘juniper’ < *kaTaka | *keTaka (where *T = *t, *d, *d or *č) 

— Sami N goahcci, Sk. kud c cev ‘conifer needle’ < *koccawa | *kaccawa 

— Komi dial. kac-pome( juniper’ < ?*káccV | *kackV 

— Mansi (East) köäsp ‘juniper’ ~ (West) käsäp < *kaC(k)V- ~ *ke/iC(k)V- (where 

*C = *é or *& the Mansi forms do not regularly correspond to each other) 
The words indeed bear a certain similarity, but they cannot be related by sound 
law. Only the Komi and Eastern Mansi forms could theoretically be cognate, but 
since the word is irregular within Mansi, and the development *á > Komi a (cf. 
Aikio 2021: 167-168) is somewhat dubious, this is most probably due to chance. 
In any case, the Finnic word cannot be related to any of the others. 

Mikkola (1930: 442) presented another argument in support of the word 
being native to Finnic, namely the suffix *-aka. This suffix is present in other 
tree names, e.g. F pihlaja, E pihlakas ‘rowan tree’ (< *piélá ~ *peclà, UEW 376), 
F dial. petäjä, Li. piedag ‘pine’ (< *pecä, UEW 727). According to Mikkola, 
the suffix stands quite alone in Baltic. However, he overlooked an important 
example. Lt. médziaga, which now means ‘material’, is preserved in older texts 
and Belarusian language islands in the sense ‘tree; wood’. The original form is 
probably *medaga, cf. Lv. dial. medaga ‘timber’, while médziaga shows the influ- 
ence of the root word médis (GEN.SG. médZio) ‘tree; wood’. Since, in each case, 
the suffix has clearly been added within Finnic (being absent from the other 
Uralic comparanda),!? one may ask whether this ‘tree suffix’ *-aka was actu- 
ally imported from Baltic (or from somewhere else). 

Another word for which a Finnic > Baltic loan is often assumed is Lt. šêškas, 
Lv. sesks ‘polecat’ ~ K dial. (Olonets) hiähky, Vp. hähk ‘mink’ (Wichmann 19n: 
253; Kalima 1936: 102-103; Kiparsky 1949: 46—47, cf. Kiparsky 1972; Mágiste 1959: 
171; ALEW 179). This was the only loanword of this type positively assessed by 
Junttila (20152: 27), who stated “the sound correspondences between the Uralic 
words are flawless”. 

However, this is clearly not the case." Mari E šaške, W šäškə ‘mink; otter’ 
reconstructs to PMa. *šäškə, while PMa. *á has no regular origin and is not usu- 
ally found in inherited words (E. Itkonen 1953: 203-207; for a more detailed 
discussion of the Mari word, see p. 143). The Samoyed comparanda, Tym Selkup 


110 In the case of "pihlaka, the unsuffixed form is widely preserved: Vp. pihl’ (GEN.sG. -än), 
Vt. (Hgerkos) pihl-puu, E dial. (insular) pihl, Vò. pihl. 

111 Junttila still defended the Baltic origin with the argument “there are no less than three 
possible Baltic derivational explanations for Lith. šeškas”. This would rather speak for the 
opposite: if scholars cannot agree on the origin of the Baltic word, then probably none 
of the proposals are fully satisfactory. This is indeed the case: all proposals mentioned 
present semantic and phonological issues, cf. ALEW loc. cit. 
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tot, Kamas éa'n (= <tsa’h), Donner/Joki 76) ‘otter’, are justifiably rejected by 
Aikio (2015a: 45): Selkup *6 could perhaps reflect Proto-Samoyed *oj, judging 
by Taz Selkup töti- ‘vomit’ (< *tojtð apud Janhunen 1977:164—165), but cannot be 
squared with the other Uralic data, nor can such a reconstruction even account 
for the Kamas form. The addition of Mator tit ‘otter’ to this cognate set by 
Helimski (19972: 362) only complicates matters, as the development *ä > Mator 
-i- is only supported by dubious examples (cf. idem: 99). The invalidity of these 
cognates was later also admitted by Junttila (in prep. s.v. hähkä). 

Bednarczuk (1976) has suggested that a whole host of other comparisons 
represent loans from Uralic into Baltic. As Junttila (2015a) has already written 
an extensive article criticizing Bednarczuk's views, and it seems that his con- 
clusions can generally be upheld," I will limit myself to the examples which 
have plausible cognates in other West Uralic branches: 

(a) ‘lake’. F järvi, E järv ‘lake’ ~ Lt. jáura ‘boggy soil which cracks and dries 
out in the summer (LKZ); cf. Sá. N javri, Sk. jäu’rr (< *javré); Md. E efke, M 
üf kà (< *ärkə; *-ka is a diminutive suffix); Ma. E jer, W jär ‘lake’ (< *jer, cf. Aikio 
2014b: 135-137) — This loan was first suggested by Būga (1908: 95; 1922: 238—241), 
although it was not until its independent discovery by Nuutinen (1989) that it 
received widespread acceptance among Uralicists (Sammallahti 1998: 249; van 
Linde 2007: 45-46; Junttila 2012: 281; Aikio 2012a: 107). 

Most reference works (SKES 132; UEW 633; SSA I: 259) have considered järvi 
to be a native Uralic word. Indeed, a reconstruction *jdwrd (e.g. Sammallahti 
1998: 249) can account for most of the data. The metathesis *wr » *rv in Finnic 
is regular (cf. Koivulehto 19792: 279).!? The loss of the initial glide in Mordvin is 
paralleled by Md. E ej, M äj (< *jára) ‘ice’ and E ezríe, M äznä ‘joint’ (< *jäsan), 
cf. Bartens (1999: 46).114 The loss of *w in Mordvin is probably paralleled by 
Md. M dial. (Penza) seni ‘a kind of fish, ?ide’ (< *sewna ~ *sáwno, UEW 437- 
438), while the same development can potentially be posited for Mari, cf. tic 
‘full’ (< *táwda). 


112 I would like to point out that the claim that “a Finnic two-syllable a-stem cannot be dated 
[to] PU if it has a long vowel in the first syllable” (2015: 20) is accurate only for pre-Proto- 
Finnic, but not for reconstructible Proto-Finnic, in which long vowels can occur in such 
an environment if they result from contraction, as in e.g. F pyörä ‘wheel’ < *pi/enärä (cf. 
also Plöger 1982). 

113 Prior to this, the standard reconstruction was *jdrwd, but the assumed metathesis in Sami 
would be ad hoc. 

114 Bartens claims that the initial glide in Moksha dial. (Penza) järkä ‘lake’, jäj ‘ice’, (etc.) 
shows the preservation of *j, but it is rather a secondary prothetic glide as proven by its 
appearance in words with no etymological *j: cf. Md. M dial. jal’ ‘hem’ (< PU *álá), jäldä 
‘mare’ (cf. Sá. N áldu ‘reindeer cow"). 
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The only irregularity is the stem vowel: while Sami and probably Mari point 
to *ä-ä, Finnic unequivocally suggests *d—a (Aikio 2015a: 41).!5 Despite this 
irregularity, Ante Aikio (in a discussion forum) has recently suggested the 
revival of Wichmann's (1902: 165) old comparison with Samoyed *jórá ‘deep’ 
(> Tundra Nenets jora, Taz Selkup kori, Alatalo 2004: 327; cf. Janhunen 1977: 
47; reconstruction given per A. Aikio). If this comparison is correct, then the 
word can certainly not be a Baltic loanword in Uralic, although some details 
admittedly need to be worked out. 

The question now is whether a Finnic > Baltic loan can be proposed (cf. Senn 
1943: 953; Bednarczuk 1976: 48). In my opinion, we must probably answer here 
in the negative, primarily for semantic reasons. In East Lithuania, whence the 
majority of the attestations in the LKZ derive, jdura clearly refers specifically 
to a kind of boggy, infertile soil that dries out and hardens in the summer. The 
meaning seems to have broadened to ‘bog’ in Zemaitia, but nowhere does the 
word refer to a water body. Therefore, a Finnic origin is semantically unattract- 
ive. 

I would also question whether this word really can be compared with 
Lt. jüra, Lv. jira, Pr. E luriay * |jürjai/ ‘sea’ (as in Trautmann 1923: 335, etc.). 
From a semantic perspective, ON aurr ‘mud, mire’ seems a closer match.!!6 
Lt. júra ‘sea’, while corresponding with the Uralic forms semantically, cannot 
be compared formally; moreover, if it is related to Arm. jowr ‘water’ (Meillet 
1920: 251-252; Olsen 1999: 787),117 this would effectively exclude a Finnic origin. 

(b) ‘leather (strap). F hihna, E dial. ihn, Li. (Kettunen) nz ‘leather strap 
or belt’ ~ Lt. Síksna, Lv. siksna ‘untanned leather; leather strap or belt’; cf. Sá. 
S sesnie ‘untanned hide left to moult’, L sassne ‘tanned reindeer leather’ (« 
*sesne);!* Md. E kšna, M sna (< *(Sa)sna) ‘worked leather; leather strap’; Ma. 


115 The expected Finnic *jarvi would appear to be found in Vt. jarvi and Li. jora; however, 
Salaca Livonian járu seems to prove a Proto-Livonian *järru < *járvi (Grünthal 2012: 313; 
Kallio 2016: 46); compare likewise Salaca jämde, but Courland Livonian ja'mdö ‘thick’ (< 
*jämetä). Also, Votic jarvi (dial. järvi, cf. VKS: 306) must be recent in view of Krevinian 
järvi (Kettunen 1930: 125-126, cf. the atb century toponym Järfwenkylä). 

116 True, aurr and jüra are often combined under a single etymology (e.g. IEW 78-81), which 
would appear to be supported by OE ear ‘sea’. However, it still remains difficult to explain 
the initial glide in the Baltic form (see the following footnote). 

117 The outcome of initial */- in Armenian remains controversial (see Martirosyan 2008: 706- 
707 with lit.; Olsen/Thorse 2022: 203-204), but this etymology seems quite compelling to 
me. It is preferable to the comparison of the Baltic term with Skt. var ‘water’, Lat. ürina 
‘urine’ (e.g. Derksen 2015: 215), as this leaves the Baltic */- unaccounted for; an analogical 
*j- from the full-grade, postdating "eu > *jau- is hardly possible for Prussian at least, since 
the latter development does not appear to have occurred there (see fn. 84). 


"TP 


118 The Eastern Sami languages (Sá. 1 sisne, Sk. še $nn) reflect an irregular form "si$ne. Accord- 
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E süstó, W šəštə (< *süsta) ‘tanned leather (used for harnesses); harness, strap 
of such leather’ (Thomsen 1890: 223; Kalima 1936: 101). 

Aikio (2009: 151) stresses that the correspondences within Uralic are irregu- 
lar (cf. already UEW 786). He therefore assumes that the Mordvin and Mari 
words represent independent loans from Baltic. Griinthal (2012: 318) agrees, 
stating that the expected Mordvin cognate of Finnish hihna would be *soksna. 
However, the loss of pre-Mordvin high-vowels in unstressed syllables is a well- 
described phenomenon (HaabkuH 1988: 7); cf. similarly E dial. ksta-, M dial. šta- 
‘wash’ ~ F huuhto- ‘rinse, wash’ (< *$usta-?) and Md. E Sta (dial. ksta), M dial. sta 
~ Ma. W Sasta ‘wax’!9 The initial k$- (< *c-) in Erzya appears to be regular (cf. 
even Md. E dial. g£niva ‘stubble’ < R dial. zcuúao, Juho Pystynen p.c. October 
2021). The Mari form, on the other hand, is probably indeed irregular, as the 
expected reflex of Proto-Uralic vowel combination *í(-a) in Mari is *ú (Aikio 
20148: 156). As with the word for ‘lake’, the irregularities here are quite mod- 
est. 

Due to the existence of apparent cognates in West Uralic, the direction 
of loaning has occasionally been questioned (Mikkola 1930: 440-441; Mágiste 
1959: 171; Bednarczuk 1976: 53; cf. Karulis 1992 11: 180). Indeed, the Baltic word 
does not have an acceptable etymology (ALEW 1183; cf. Holopainen 2019: 
249, fn. 43),!2° so that a loan from Finnic to Baltic would seem more prob- 
able than the opposite. On the other hand, the irregular Mari form, non- 
Uralic phonotactics (medial CR-cluster), and the occurrence of the phoneme 
*$ make it unlikely we are dealing with a genuinely inherited word in Uralic 
(cf. J. Hakkinen 2009: 47; Aikio 2015a: 44-46). It therefore cannot be excluded 
that the word was adopted into Baltic and the West Uralic languages from some 
other source (Junttila 20152: 31). 


ing to Aikio (2009: 151), these are later loans from Finnic. While this is probably true, 
note that Aikio has later characterized West *s ~ East *$ as a common feature of palaeo- 
Laplandic words (2012a: 85); compare Sá. N siekkis ~ K $inng ‘dewclaw’, N sáhppasat ~ K 
Saahpres ‘small intestine’. 

119 Holopainen (ibid.; cf. also Pystynen 2020a: 83) reconstructs *sista for this word, but it 
seems only the Mordvin form might be able to reflect such a preform: we would expect 
Mari *šůštə and Komi *ses(t) instead of the attested sis ‘candle’ (cf. ež ‘surface’ < PU *isa 
‘skin’). If the Komi *-i- shows a special development (or is unrelated), then Udm. sus ‘wax, 
honeycomb’ and Mari *sista could perhaps reflect PU *éestV vel sim. 

120 A promising suggestion has been made in van Sluis et al. (2023: 226) who compare the 
Baltic words with MW cen, Bret. kenn ‘skin, hide; scales’, providing a Proto-Celtic recon- 
struction *kisna-. This Celtic form is traditionally compared instead to ON hinna ‘mem- 
brane’ (LEIA C-55 with lit.; IEW 929; Kroonen 2013: 226), which still, however, cannot be 


ruled out on formal grounds. 
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(c) ‘alder’. F leppä, E lepp, Li. liepa (< *leppá) ‘alder’ ~ Lt. liepa, Lv. liépa; Pr. TC 
leipen acc.sG. ‘lime tree’; cf. Sá. N leaibi, S liejpie (grey) alder’ (< *leajpe; Sk. 
leäpp, K lie'hp < Finnic); Md. E lepe, M lepá (< *lepa) ‘alder’ (Sammallahti 
1977: 139) — To my knowledge, a Finnic > Baltic loan has never been sug- 
gested, although the Uralic words have traditionally been treated as cognates 
(e.g. UEW 689). Sammallahti's Baltic ^ Uralic loan etymology was accepted 
by Koivulehto (1992a: 173-174) and Aikio (2012a: 74) although it has often been 
qualified as uncertain (Suhonen 1988: 611; SSA 11: 64-65; Hákkinen 2004: 595; 
van Linde 2007: 107-109). 

The Uralic words do not show regular sound correspondences, as has long 
been recognized (E. Itkonen 1946: 306 attributes the irregularities to “dem all- 
gemein bei den Baumnamen zu beobachtenden lautlichen Schwanken"). The 
Mordvin form has been explained as a loanword from Finnic (Sammallahti 
1977: 139; Aikio 2012a: 108). This would explain the irregular vocalism, but the 
existence of Finnic loanwords in Mordvin requires further substantiation. On 
the surface, the Mordvin forms imply *lippá or *lüppä, while Sami suggests 
*leipd. 

Sammallahti assumes that Finnic and Sami borrowed the word from Baltic 
independently, and that Finnic *leppá “was better suited to the sound system”. 
This is rather a strange claim, since we know that Baltic *ë is regularly substi- 
tuted by Finnic *ei or *T in loanwords, as discussed in 3.3.1.4, cf. *heina ‘hay’ + 
Baltic *sena-, while the substitution PF Ze + PB *e is completely unparalleled. 
Another issue with assuming independent Baltic loans is the semantics. The 
Uralic words all refer to the ‘alder’, while in Baltic, the word means ‘lime tree’. 
As noted by van Linde (2007:109), these trees are not very similar to each other, 
so if a semantic shift can be assumed at all, it would be difficult to imagine it 
occurring twice. Grünthal's (2012: 321) proposal to assume a third independent 
borrowing into Mordvin exacerbates the issue. 

Aside from equivalents in Slavic (R aúna, Slk. lipa, SCr. lipa lime tree’), the 
Baltic word has no other Indo-European cognates. The traditional etymology 
comparing Lt. lipti ‘to stick’ (Trautmann 1923:155; REW 11: 44; Smoczynski 2018: 
697) fails to explain the acute attested throughout Balto-Slavic (Kortlandt 1985: 
121; Derksen 2008: 279; ALEW 669). Thus, if there is any relationship between 
the West Uralic words for ‘alder’ and the Balto-Slavic word for ‘lime tree’, then it 
would have to be indirect. This seems a fairly decent candidate for a shared 
substrate word (cf. Matasovié forthc.), although in view of the difference in 
meaning, the possibility remains that the similarity is coincidental. 
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The only Lithuanian words for which a Finnic origin can be said to have gained 
general acceptance are late loanwords mediated through Latvian (cf. Thomsen 
1890: 68-71). The most widely accepted example is Lt. laívas, Lv. laiva ‘boat’ + 
Finnic */aiva (> F laiva, E laev, Li. löja) (Mikkola 1930: 443; Kalima 1936: 129; 
LEW 335; Smoczynski 2018: 660). As noted by Junttila (2015a: 24), the accen- 
tual relationship between Lithuanian and Latvian implies a post-Proto-Baltic 
diffusion. The direction of borrowing was confirmed by the discovery of a con- 
vincing Germanic etymology, cf. ON poet. fley ‘ship’ (« *flauja-, Koivulehto 
1970; LAGLOS 11: 159-160; SSA 11: 39). 

In a similar semantic field, note Lt. büré, Lv. bura ‘sail’, which Kalima (1936: 
148) considered to be most probably from Finnic *purjeh (> F purje, E puri, Li. 
püraz; cf. also Mikkola 1930; Bednarczuk 1976: 47; SSA 11: 435). In an extended 
treatment, Nieminen (1955) has argued that the Lithuanian word was borrowed 
from Latvian, and that the word is indeed a Finnic loan (cf. LEW 65; Smoczynski 
2018: 165). Incidentally, Koivulehto (1970: 182, fn. 27) has suggested a Germanic 
origin here, too (« Norse *buri- > ON byrr ‘sailing wind, favourable wind’). The 
same route was taken by Lt. dial. aire, diré (Būga 1924a: 24; LKZ kartoteka) ‘oar’ 
+ Lv. airis, dial. aire ‘oar’, ultimately from Germanic *airö-, cf. ON ár, OE ar 
‘oar’, for which Endzelīns (ME 1: 13; Zeps 1962: 100), probably correctly, assumes 
a Finnic intermediary (F airo, E aer ‘oar’). 

Another plausible case is Lt. dial. asia? ‘rough horsetail’, Lv. asi (secondary 
aski, cf. ME 1:146-147) 'horsetail, Equisetum’, which might be analysed as a loan 
from Finnic *hosja (> F hosia, E osi, Li. vöZa) (rough) horsetail, Equisetum’; cf. 
Thomsen (1890: 253). If this etymology is correct, however, it would have to 
postdate the change *š > * and therefore cannot be interpreted as contempor- 
aneous with the Proto-Finnic loans from Baltic (Junttila 20152: 25).121 

These words are of little interest for our purposes. As the above discussion 
has shown, there are no cases in which Finnic can be conclusively shown to 
have been the donor language into Proto-East-Baltic, even if this cannot always 
be excluded. It seems quite possible that there are no Finnic loans in Proto- 
East-Baltic at all, despite the relatively large number of loans in the opposite 
direction. While this could imply something about the power balance within 


121 Frankel (LEW 797, followed by Smoczyriski 2018: 1185) has suggested the same for Žem. 
skárda ‘sheet metal' In his opinion, this was borrowed through Latvian skárds from E kard, 
Li. karda (< *karta) ‘sheet metal’ (cf. Endzelins 1924: 120-121). However, a pan-Baltic dis- 
tribution is implied by an attestation from Pelesa (Belarus) provided in the LKZ. In North 
Finnic, the word appears to be limited to Ingrian, where it might have been borrowed 
from Votic (cf. Thomsen 1890: 138, fn. 1), and it is possible that this word diffused through 
South Finnic fairly late. This word must be considered in the context of evidence for metal 
production in the Baltic region (Büga 1923: 3). 
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the contact relationship, the most probable analysis appears to be that the 
Baltic language which donated loanwords to Finnic is not the direct ancestor 
of any extant Baltic language. This could be attractively interpreted in the con- 
text of a Baltic speech community being absorbed by a Finnic one (in other 
words, a Baltic substrate in Finnic; cf. Kalima 1936: 190), a hypothesis which is 
also supported by other lexical data (Kallio forthc.; see 3.6). 


3.5 Common loans from unknown sources?!22 


The theory that certain words within Finnic derive from an unknown ‘autoch- 
thonous' or substratal language is chiefly associated with the Estonian linguist 
Paul Ariste (1962, 1971),7? whose views on the subject seem to be regarded 
as synonymous with the theory itself (cf. Kendla/Viikberg 2015). Essentially, 
Ariste observed that words of unknown etymology tended to cluster in certain 
semantic fields, particularly geographical terminology, “somatic words" (1962: 
17) and fish names (1971: 10-1, 1975). As the only criterion for identifying sub- 
strate words was the absence of an etymology, itis not surprisingthat the theory 
failed to achieve widespread acceptance (Saarikivi 2004: 188): the clustering of 
etymologically obscure words in particular semantic fields may be a statistical 
argument in favour of a linguistic substrate (cf. Aikio 2004, Saarikivi 2004), but 
the suggestion becomes circular when applied on the level of an individual lex- 
eme. 

Thus, when the Finnic cognates of saari ‘island’ are reduced to a reconstruc- 
ted Proto-Finnic “sari, what we are left with is a single, isolated data point — 
a single witness. In the absence of comparative data, we may speculate that 
the word is of foreign origin, but this cannot be substantiated with any positive 
evidence. A proposal built on the absence of an etymology alone is naturally 
very vulnerable. For instance, Ariste suggested that Estonian aed 'fence' was a 
substrate word (1962: 17), but this has since turned out to have an impeccable 
cognate in Khanty (Aikio 2014b: 1-2), and there are competing etymologies for 
many other suggested substrate words, some of which are now widely accepted 
(Kendla/Viikberg 2015: 143-147; Kallio forthc.). 


122 This sub-chapter will be published, in a slightly modified form, as Jakob forthe. c. 

123 I have unfortunately been unable to access Ariste’s monographic treatment (Keelekon- 
taktid: eesti keele kontakte teiste keeltega. Tallinn: Valgus, 1981), although judging by the 
discussions in Kendla/Viikberg 2015, it appears most of the relevant material was already 
discussed in his earlier articles. 
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Rather little evidence from Finnic has been adduced beyond the lists presen- 
ted by Ariste. For instance, K. Hákkinen (2004) discusses the possibility of 
a "proto-European" origin where Ariste had previously suggested it (thus s.v. 
helmi ‘pearl’, liha ‘meat’, saari ‘island’) but does not expand the corpus, even 
though many words are otherwise labelled as lacking an etymology and could, 
at least as far as the semantics are concerned, be decent candidates (hiki ‘sweat’, 
mahla ‘sap’, tavi ‘teal’, etc.). 

Support for a substrate loan origin has been furnished in specific cases by 
internal evidence, such as unusual phonotactics or morphology (J. Hákkinen 
2009: 37-38; Aikio 2012a: 84; upon 2015), but even suggestions of this kind 
may be vulnerable and run the risk of circularity. For instance, both J. Häkkinen 
and }Kusaos (op. cit.) cite the internal cluster -mm- as evidence of non-Uralic 
origin, yet Aikio (in prep. 12) has argued in favour of such a cluster in native 
vocabulary. Furthermore, even if a word’s phonotactics would indeed rule out 
an inherited origin, we can still not in principle exclude that the word's source 
will be later identified in an attested language. 

Since Ariste, some attempts have been made to elevate the West Uralic sub- 
strate theory both on a general theoretical level (HarroJrscKux 1990, 1997; Wiik 
1992; Helimski 2001), and with reference to new linguistic data (Aikio 2004; 
2012a: 80-88; Saarikivi 2004), but itis only in the last decade that we have seen a 
real surge of interest in the area (cf. JKusao8 2015; Kendla/Viikberg 2015; Aikio 
20158: 45-47; Soosaar 2021). These studies show an increased focus on phon- 
ological and phonotactic criteria for identifying substrate words. Aikio also 
identifies cases (and later patterns) of irregular correspondence between Sámi 
varieties (2004: 14—16; 2012a: 85). This is important, as it allows us to move bey- 
ond the "single witness" problem, allowing multiple proto-forms to be treated 
as independent comparanda in support of a substratal origin. 

What can be remarked upon is that the results achieved in this area by 
Uralicists seem to have been largely independent of those achieved by Indo- 
Europeanists (on which see 5.1). Of the cited authors, only Soosaar draws on any 
Indo-European evidence previously mentioned in this connection, noting the 
suggestion that F leivo, E löoke and OE lawerce ‘lark’ may be parallel loans from 
an unknown language (Schrijver 1997: 309).!24 Otherwise, Indo-European evid- 


124 Hanonsckux (1990: 129; 1997: 200, fn. 5) does refer to some literature from the first half of 
the 2oth century, namely Feist's theory of a lexical substrate in Germanic and Pokorny's 
theory of a non-IE substrate in Celtic. Kallio (1997: 126—128) can be considered respons- 
iblefor bringing the American school of thought to the attention of Uralicists (Aikio 2004, 
Saarikivi 2004), although as discussed in 5.1, this particular branch of research was rather 
light on specific data. 
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ence has rarely figured in the discussion of possible palaeo-Baltic borrowings 
in Finnic. Besides a brief comment by Junttila (2015a: 31) that certain lexical 
isoglosses between Finnic and Baltic may represent “parallel borrowings from 
a shared source, perhaps a lost substrate language’, the potential relevance of 
the Baltic evidence to this debate has not been recognized. 

Combining Baltic and Finnic evidence could be a further way to resolve the 
“single witness” problem, and allow us to substantiate proposals of substrate 
origin based on positive comparative evidence. However, the Baltic evidence 
can only be considered an independent witness of a shared substrate word 
where a direct loan relationship with Finnic can be ruled out. Where a Finnic 
word can, on phonological grounds, be treated as a Baltic loanword, it cannot 
constitute independent evidence, and while the possibility that the word was 
loaned into Finnic and Baltic from a third unattested source remains a theoret- 
ical possibility, it cannot be substantiated (compare, for instance, the examples 
on p. 49, fn. o). 

Thus, in order to find reliable evidence for a shared substrate in Finnic and 
Baltic, which I will refer to here as the “palaeo-Baltic” substrate, we will need 
to identify words which are clearly related but which cannot be considered dir- 
ect borrowings from one attested language to the other, thus presupposing the 
involvement of some third source. In this section, I will try to identify cases in 
which the Baltic and Finnic evidence complement each other and support the 
supposition of a palaeo-Baltic lexical layer in both language families. After a 
case study on fish names, I will attempt to identify phonological criteria which 
might allow us to distinguish substrate lexemes, and finally present a couple of 
good candidates. 


3.54 Fish names 

Aside from an old inherited term for ‘fish’ (Lt. žuvis, Lv. zivs = Gr. ix$ös, Arm. jukn 
‘fish’), very little of the fishing-related vocabulary in Baltic can be traced even 
as far as Proto-Balto-Slavic. A common term for 'eel' can be reconstructed on 
the basis of Lt. ungurys (> Finnic *ankerjas), Pr. E angurgis and — with diver- 
gent suffixal vocalism — R yeop», Cz. úhoř, SIn. ugór 'eel125 Beyond this, just a 
couple of common Balto-Slavic terms can be cited, each having an obscure ulti- 
mate origin.126 This situation can be explained in at least two ways. On the one 


125 Based on the inherited word for ‘snake’: Lt. angis ‘adder’, Lv. uódze ‘viper’, Pl. wąż, 
Lat. anguis ‘snake’, etc. (LEW 1163). 

126 The best example is Lt. sämas, Lv. sams ~ R com, Pl. sum, SCr. söm ‘wels catfish’; beside this, 
we find Lt. lýnas, Lv. [mis ~ Pr. E linis, R aun (GEN.SG. Aun), Cz. lín, Sln. [inj ‘tench’ (note 
the mismatch in intonation!). See Pronk (2022: 270). Note my discussions of the words for 
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hand, we might simply assume that early Balto-Slavic speakers did not engage 
much in fishing and did not distinguish many kinds of fish. Alternatively, and 
more probably, we can assume that an originally richer fishing terminology has 
largely been replaced, likely the result of changing subsistence practices and 
language contact. 

Unlike Baltic, Finnic has inherited a relatively rich range of fishing terms 
from its linguistic parent. As well as the generic noun F kala, E kala, Li. kala 
‘fish’, there are inherited words for specific fish species (F särki ‘roach’, säyne 
‘ide’, E dial. tótkes ‘tench’), and vocabulary related to fish (e.g. F kute- ‘spawn (of 
a fish), suomus ‘scale’) and fishing (F pato ‘fishing weir; dam’); cf. Aikio 2022: 24. 
It therefore cannot be stated that Finnic has undergone massive lexical replace- 
ment in this semantic field to the same extent as Baltic. 

Nevertheless, loanwords in this semantic domain would be unsurprising: the 
Baltic Sea represents a particular ecosystem featuring species that would not 
have been familiar to speakers of Indo-European or Uralic languages before 
they reached the Baltic coast, such as the whitefish, Baltic herring, Atlantic sal- 
mon, and sea mammals like whales and seals. The Latvian ethnologist Péteris 
Smits (see P. Schmidt 1930: 87) already noted that a substantial number of 
fish names in the region were of unclear origin, which he associated with an 
ancient autochthonous fishing population. This idea was repeated in Benita 
Laumane’s monograph on Latvian fish names (1973: 14; cf. JIaymane/Heno- 
Kumpf 1968: 76; Ariste 1975: 468), and the same semantic field has been the 
focus of a number of devoted studies (Tepa 1970, 1981; Ariste 1975; Sausverde 
1996). : 

Although most of the fish names mentioned by Smits are also present in 
Latvian, the majority of these are transparent loanwords from southern Finnic. 
On the other hand, a couple of the fish names he cites do have a wider distri- 
bution. I will treat these here in more detail: 

(a) ‘whitefish’. F süka, E süg, Li. sigóz (< *sika) ‘whitefish’ ~ Lt. sýkas; ON síkr 
(attested in kennings), whence Nw./Sw. sik ‘whitefish’ — Already before Smits, 
the word for ‘whitefish’ had been labelled as a possible loanword from ‘an abori- 
ginal people’ by Búga (RR 11: 561). The word also featured among Ariste's lists 
of substrate words (1971: 11; 1975: 470—471), and was treated as such in a separ- 
ate article by Tepa (1981: 52).!2” The question is whether there is any positive 
evidence that the word was adopted from a palaeo-Baltic source. 


‘ruffe’ (p. 275), ‘salmon’ (pp. 258-259) and ‘sturgeon’ (pp. 218-219, 236-237), which show 
irregular correspondences between Baltic and Slavic. 

127 Janne Saarikivi has made the same suggestion at the atb Finno-Ugricist Conference in 
Vienna, August 2022. 
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Several sources have treated ON síkr as an inherited cognate of R cue and 
Lv. síga ‘whitefish’ (Falk/Torp 965; REW 11: 621; de Vries 1962: 475), implying 
Finnic *sika was borrowed from Norse. However, the dialectal distribution of 
the word within Russian clearly favours its interpretation as a Finnic loanword 
(Kalima 1919: 217; Thórnqvist 1948: 247—248; Tepa 1981: 52) and the Latvian word 
is also generally explained from Finnic, which indeed seems likely (Thomsen 
1890: 279; ME 111: 851). Thomsen (loc. cit.) has considered Lithuanian sykas a 
loan from Baltic German Siek ‘whitefish’ (with voiceless /s-/; cf. Kiparsky 1936: 
181-182), which is itself probably from Estonian siig (Anderson 1938: 148), and 
SKES (p. 1013) would even take the Norse word from Finnic, which LAGLOS 
(III: 231) acknowledge as a possibility. 

As a result, depending on our analysis, all of the evidence can be explained 
as ultimately deriving from Finnic, or from Norse. In other words, we return to 
the "single witness" problem, and no positive data can be presented in favour 
of the substrate hypothesis. In this particular case, the Baltic evidence is fur- 
thermore most probably irrelevant to the word's ultimate origin. Although the 
word remains without a convincing etymology, that fact alone is insufficient to 
substantiate a hypothesis of palaeo-Baltic origin. 

(b) ‘herring’. F silakka, E dial. (rare) silakas ‘Baltic herring; salted herring’ 
~ Pr. E sylecke, Lt. silké, Lv. dial. (?) silce (cited for Rezekne, see ME 111: 840) 
‘herring’ — E silk (GEN.sG. silgu) ‘(salted) herring’ and Li. silk (NOM.PL. silkód) 
‘herring’ are usually quoted here, but due to the awkward syncope!?® and mis- 
match in stem vowel, a direct equation with F silakka seems phonologically 
problematic. Most probably, Li. sifk is loaned from Lv. sifke, which is itself from 
Lithuanian (ME 111: 840), but E silk is not well accounted for. 

In view of the trisyllabic Pr. E sylecke, it is attractive to assume that Lt. silke 
has arisen through syncope from *sileke or *silike (Būga op: 143).12° Trautmann 
(1910: 426) has assumed svarabhakti here, but there is simply no other evid- 
ence for such a phenomenon in Prussian.!?? This fact also rules out Brückner's 
(1877: 131) preform *sildke and derivation from Slavic.!?! Other etymologists 


128 Contrast E harakas, dial. arak, Vö. harak, Li. aragöz (= F harakka) ‘magpie’. 

129 Alternatively, we could directly compare Estonian silk and assume a variant *silk-, which 
may further support the non-IE etymology (see below). 

130 Trautmann cites J. Schmidt (1875: 209), but accepts neither of Schmidt's supposed par- 
allels (gelatynan and salowis, cf. Trautmann 1910: 336, 417). The fact that svarabhakti is 
reported by Becker (1904: 262-263) to be frequent in Pervalkas (as also in South Kurzeme 
dialects, Endzelīns 1923: 106; Becker is the source of the ‘Curonian’ form (filéke) cited by 
Trautmann) has little bearing on our understanding of a Prussian dialect some 600 years 
and a hundred miles removed from it. 

131 The preform is itself anachronistic, as the R diminutive cenédxa must derive from a virtual 
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have derived the Baltic words from ON síld, OSw. sildh ‘herring’ (e.g. Solmsen 
1904: 585; Smith 1910: 141; Falk/Torp 966), but this requires an entirely unpar- 
alleled and phonetically unexpected development "ld > lk (Smoczynski 2018: 
1168). In sum, all existing loan etymologies require unjustified assumptions, and 
cannot be upheld. 

Smits (P. Schmidt 1930: 87) also noted the similarity of the Baltic and Finnic 
words with ON síld, and assumed they were independently borrowed from a 
substrate source (cf. similarly IIpeo6paxenckui 11: 274; Būga RR 11: 561; Tepa 
1980; Ky3bMeHKO 2013: 514—515, fn. 4). As lengthening is not regular before */d 
(Noreen 1894: 320-322), the long -í either implies a disyllabic preform *silid- 
or *siled- (cf. Falk/Torp 966; Kroonen 2013: 436) or a metathesis from "siplo- 
(Smith 1910: 141; Noreen 1923: 172).3? In favour of the former clearly speak 
the early loanwords into Sámi (N sallit, L sallet 'herring' « *selete) and Slavic 
(R censo», Pl. śledź ‘herring’ < *silidi-, trad. *solods).!33 

The disagreement between Baltic *sile/ik- and Norse *sile/id- would cer- 
tainly favour the interpretation of these words as parallel loans from an un- 
known source. The irregularity is reminiscent of that between ON Anot, 
OHG nuz (« *knud-) ‘nut’ and Lat. nux (?< *knuk-) ‘nut’ discussed by Kroonen 
(2012: 248) and van Sluis (forthc.). One possible explanation for such a phe- 
nomenon could be a word-final neutralization of stops in the source language, 
such as we find in North Sami (cf. mádjit, GEN.sG. mádjiga ‘beaver’). However, 
this is merely a typological parallel. Other possible explanations can no doubt 
be suggested, and as we have no criteria to decide between them, we may limit 
ourselves to the observation that the correspondence is irregular. 

Likewise, the Finnic words are not easy to explain as loans from Baltic, 
primarily because of their back vocalism. Already Mikkola (1903: 28) compared 
the Finnic and Baltic words, but stated that the direction of loaning is unclear. 
Since Posti (1962), however, the Finnic words have generally been derived from 
Middle Swedish *sill-laka (cf. sill-lake 1700) ‘herring brine’ (cf. SSA 111: 180; 


*silid-ika- or *-uka- (trad. *sölods/ska), which should have turned up in Baltic as "siliduke, 
or the like. Mažiulis (PKEZ 1v: 107) starts with a Baltic preform “sildiké, but in that case, 
the loss of *d is completely unmotivated. 

132 Note the parallels in Ic. bildur (since ı7"* c.) ‘lancet, device for bloodletting’ = OHG bihal 
‘axe’ < *biþla- (cf. EWAhd 11: 36-37 with lit.), and ON sáld ‘sieve’ < *sepla-, cf. OCS cbru* 
‘sift’ (see Kroonen 2017: 105, fn. 1 and 108, fn. 8). 

133 The connection with Du. zeelt ‘tench’, which would support this reconstruction, is uncer- 
tain on semantic grounds. For the Slavic reconstruction, cf. Mikkola (1903: 28), Buga 
(1916: 143), Thórnqvist (1948: 78). I fail to understand the alternative reconstruction *sildi- 
(trad. * sölds), favoured by REW (11: 606-607), which ought to have yielded R **co.10s, Pl. 
** studz(?). 
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LAGLOS 111: 237). There are serious problems with this explanation, the most 
important being the single *-/- in Finnic. If even Sw. sill has been loaned into 
Finnish with a geminate (cf. F silli), it is difficult to conceive of how sill-lake, 
where the geminate is further reinforced by a morpheme boundary, could turn 
up with a singleton /1/. There is no reason to suspect an original geminate would 
have been shortened in Swedish or Finnic (pace Posti 1962: 285).19^ Thus, we are 
only left with a rescue solution such as the assumption of a contamination with 
F salakka, E dial. salak ‘bleak (type of fish), itself of unclear origin (SSA loc. cit.). 

We are faced, therefore, with three similar preforms — Baltic *sile/ik-, Norse 
*sililed- and Finnic *silakka — whose relationship cannot adequately be 
accounted for either by cognancy or by borrowing. I would therefore argue that 
this is a good candidate for parallel borrowing from a palaeo-Baltic source lan- 


guage. 


Some additional terms relating to fishing are shared between Baltic and Finnic 
and lack a plausible Indo-European etymology. At least the following can be 
cited: 

— F seipi, E teib ‘dace’, Li. teib ‘ide’ (?< *stáipi, -e-; see p. 74) ~ Lv. obs. stiepats 
‘chub, i.e. Steepats ‘Alantsbleyer’ (Lange 1773: 325; ME 111: 1079) (Nuutinen 
1987b)!85 — The Baltic stem *step- has no apparent further etymology (no 
attempt is made in ME Iv: 1079; Laumane 1973: 79 speculates on a connec- 
tion with Lv. dial. stipt ‘to become rigid’). 

— F toe, Vt. tögö, Li. togóz (< *tokeh) ‘fishing weir’ ~ Lt. takisýs, Lv. tacis ‘fishing 
weir’; Pr. E takes (mill) weir’ (Thomsen 1890: 226)!86 — Some connection 
with Lt. tekéti ‘to flow’ is often assumed (Miklosich 1886: 348; LEW 1052; 
PKEZ 1v: 181), but the formation has remained problematic (cf. the spec- 


134 The Swedish compound does not appear to have ever been very frequent, and was prob- 
ably never fully conventionalized, while the occasional spelling with A in older Finnish 
sources could be due to Swedish sill. Secondly, the semantics are possible, but awkward, as 
atwo-stage metonymical shift must be assumed from 'herring brine' (unattested in Finnic) 
to 'salted herring' (unattested in Swedish), followed, in several languages, by a further gen- 
eralization to ‘Baltic herring. However, see Posti (1962: 286) for a possible parallel. 

135 Nuutinen (op. cit. 109-110) points out that the suffix -ats has had some productivity in fish 
names, e.g. dial. $kaunats (ME 1v: 22) ‘carp’. 

136 The Latvian word is much more easily explained from *tacsis < *tacisis with syncope than, 
as often suggested, through reanalysis of a NOM.SG. *taciss. Prussian takes must, however, 
be taken for */takiss/ (= Lt. dial. t&kišas); compare Pr. E crays, */kraiss/ ‘hay’ (= Pr. G kraise 
‘hay’, cf, craysewisse ‘a grain tax’, on which see Chapter 7, fn. 13). 
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ulative analysis as *tak-kis- with the root of Lt. kisti ‘to stuff’ in Smoczynski 

2018: 1441). 
There is nothing in these comparisons that would rule out a transmission of the 
word through Baltic into Finnic,?" meaning that we have no positive evidence 
for a palaeo-Baltic origin, although there might potentially be some statistical 
significance if numerous shared fishing terms turn out to be of unclear origin. 
We may tentatively add the word for 'salmon' to this list (Laumane 1973 apud 
Ariste 1975: 468), whose semantics would make a loanword very probable a pri- 
ori: 
— F lohi, E lóhe, löhi (< *lohi, -e-); Sá. N luossa, Sk. luóss (< *luose) ‘salmon’ ~ 

Lt. lasisa, Lv. lasis ‘salmon’ (Thomsen 1890: 194) 
The Baltic word has further comparanda in Pr. E /alasso */lasasa/, R nococv, 
Pl. łosoś, and ON lax, OHG lahs ‘salmon’, which cannot strictly be combined 
under a shared proto-form. As I suspect that Lv. lasis and Lt. läsis have resulted 
from syncope from an earlier */asisis, a potential irregularity in the Finnic trans- 
mission could be the absence of any reflection of the second *s (the existence 
of a Proto-Baltic form with syncope is questionable; see the detailed discussion 
on pp. 258-259). However, this evidence remains rather tenuous and open to 
interpretation. 


3.5.2 Finnic short vowel vs. Baltic long vowel 

Even if the word for ‘herring’ seems to be a reasonable candidate for a palaeo- 
Baltic substrate word, it would be nice to find some patterns that would help to 
identify such parallel borrowings in Finnic and Baltic, for example correspond- 
ence patterns which do not occur in direct loanwords. In this context, I would 
like to examine the Baltic vowels "e and *a. The usual substitutions we find for 
Baltic *e (= *@) and “a in words with a clear Indo-European pedigree are Finnic 
*e and “6 (see 3.3.1). 

On the other hand, several examples of short *a as a substitution of Baltic 
long *a were collected by Koivulehto (1990: 152, 2000: 105-106 and passim; 
cf. also Kallio 2008a: 207). In his opinion, these loanwords must belong to 
an earlier layer predating the rounding of Proto-Baltic *a, a development he 
assumes to explain the supposedly later substitution with Finnic *o. However, 
it has now been shown that Finnic *ö developed from an earlier “a, and so the 
innovation took place on the Finnic side (Lehtinen 1967: 150-151; Aikio 2012: 
232). As noted by Pystynen (2018: 72—75), this points to the opposite conclu- 


137 While in the most certain Baltic loanwords, *o + *a is only found in the neighbourhood of 
a labial (cf. p. 63), the data is insufficient to rule out a chance correlation. 
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sion, namely that the loanwords showing short *a must be later, postdating the 
raising of Early Proto-Finnic *a (> *o) but predating the emergence of a new 
phoneme *á: 


(a) Early (b) Late (c) Post-Baltic 
iu ü iu ü iu ü 
e oO e oO 
à e à a 


PB *æ > PF á PB*æ > DEA 


While Pystynen's account does indeed explain the facts, it seems unattractive 
to view the raising of original *á and emergence of a new *ä as unrelated phe- 
nomena. The two developments seem to be interpretable as a push shift caused 
by the loss of intervocalic *7 and *x. The resulting contractions (e.g. *kanara > 
*ka.ara > *kari ‘curve; rib of a boat’) can be seen as having motivated the raising 
of the earlier low vowels (cf. footnote 60). In this context, it is unnecessary to 
assume that Proto-Finnic went through a stage in which *á was absent, as in 
system (b). 

If we examine the examples which supposedly show short reflexes of Baltic 
*e and *à, it is notable that none of them have a completely evident Indo- 
European etymology. In five cases, the Baltic word lacks any plausible com- 
paranda entirely: 

1. E vähk, GEN.SG. vähi, Li. ve/józ (< "vádhi)l38 ~ Lt. vézys, Lv. vézis ‘cray- 
fish' (Thomsen 1890: 241) — The Baltic word has no clear etymology (cf. 
LEW 1235-1236; ALEW 1419).189 

2. Li. vägali ‘burbot’ ~ Lt. vėgėlė 34, Lv. védzele ‘burbot’ (Thomsen 1890: 
77) — Although limited to Livonian, the assumption of a later loan from 
Zemaitian (Thomsen 1890: 141-142) or Curonian (Endzelin 1914: 102; 


138 Estonian -kis a secondary excrescent consonant (cf. máhk ‘sapwood’ < *máihá). The i-stem 
may indicate a very recent origin (Junttila 2015a: 181), but it could also be secondary (cf. 
3.3.3 on E Kurt, dial. kärv). The Livonian form appears on paper to suggest something like 
*ydhjes, which could suggest an originally different inflectional type. Salaca Livonian váji* 
‘crayfish’ may rather represent a loan from Leivu väi (cf. Pajusalu, Krikmann & Winkler 
2009: 293) or Estonian vähi (P. Kallio p.c. February 2022). 

139 Theconnection with NP gazidan ‘bite, sting’ is formally impossible (Cheung 2007: 17-118) 
and that with Skt. vahaka- ‘a kind of insect’ very uncertain (KEWA 111: 198). 
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Nieminen 1957: 199) does not help to explain the short first-syllable vowel. 
The Baltic word has no clear etymology (cf. LEW 1212; ALEW 1392). 

F apila, dial. apelias (?« *apeila ~ *apelja)'*° ~ Lv. ábuóls, cf. Pr. E wobilis 
‘clover’ (Thomsen 1890: 156; Kalima 1936: 94 with “?”) — The Baltic forms 
cannot be separated from Lv. dábuóls, Lt. dóbilas ‘clover’, with an unclear 
initial d-. It is generally assumed that the d- was lost due to contamination 
with the word for ‘apple’ (Lv. ábuóls; Pr. E woble) and/or influence of Lv. 
ámulis ‘mistletoe’ (cf. dial. amuols ‘mistletoe; clover, wood sorrel; daisy’; 
ME 1: 235; LEW 99; ALEW 26-27). While Lv. (d)ábuóls does indeed appear 
to have been influenced by the word for ‘apple’! the similarity of Baltic 
*dábila- and *ábola- seems hardly sufficient motivation for the former to 
have lost its initial stop, which is a typologically unusual development.'^? 
If the word is not of Indo-European origin, the *d- oo *@- alternation 
might be attributed to the source language(s). A potential parallel is found 
in the plant name ME doder, MHG toter, totter ‘dodder’ beside Lt. jüdros, 
Lv. idra, dial. judras (ME 11: 15), V6. judór, (Hargla) jutr, Li. juddór ‘false 
flax, Camelina'143 

E hakkama ‘begin; grasp’, ?Li. akkó ‘grasp, catch’ (cf. Junttila 2017a: 131) ~ 
Lv. sákt ‘begin’, Lt. sókti jump, spring (into action)’ also dial. ‘start sud- 
denly (esp. of weather phenomena)’ (Vaba 1992: 222; Holopainen/Junttila 
2022: 97) — The original meaning is probably jump’: cf. ME sterten jump, 
spring (up, forth); come suddenly into a state or condition' » modern start 
(16th century) ‘begin’. The connection with Gr. xyxiç ‘ooze, viscous liquid 
(of blood, pitch, fat, etc.)’ (LIV 319; ALEW 1213) is semantically unconvin- 
cing. 

F varhainen, dial. varas, E varane, V6. varahinó, Li. varaz, va'rri ‘early’ (< 
*yaras, "varahinen);^^ Sá. N vuoras ‘old; old man’, Sk. vuöräs ‘old man; 


VKS cites Vt. apila only from the botanical notes of Gustav Vilbaste. Perhaps this is a 
Finnish loan. 

Note that e.g. Standard Latvian äbuölins ‘clover’ synchronically appears as if it is a dimin- 
utive of äbuöls apple. 

Koivulehto (2000: 107) suggests that the d-forms could instead be secondary, but since 
he does not provide any explanation for the d-, this cannot be considered a fully-formed 
hypothesis. 

The relationship between the Baltic and Vóro/Livonian words is unclear (LEW 196). A 
loanword is conceivable in either direction (cf. Sommer 1914: 197), as well as in a relatively 
recent timeframe (Junttila 2012: 273). 

Liukkonen (1999:152) suggests a semantic shift ‘old’ » ‘long ago’ » ‘early’, citing as a parallel 
Hungarian rég long ago' and its derivative régi 'old' (but this shows the opposite develop- 
ment). Another possibility could be to start from the sense 'fully grown, ripe' (cf. Kildin 
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grown up (e.g. of a reindeer calf)’ (< *vuores) ~ Lt. obs. voras, Pr. 111 urs, 
ACC.PL. urans * |urá-/ ‘old’ (Liukkonen 1999: 151-152) — The Baltic word 
is isolated. No cognates are suggested by LEW (1274), PKEZ (Iv: 211) or 
Smoczynski (2018: 1695 ).145 


Even though the latter example has an equivalent in Sámi, the second syllable 


vowels do not correspond, meaning that no common proto-form can be set up 


(cf. Liukkonen loc. cit.).146 Likewise, the other examples have comparanda in 


Slavic, but in two of three cases, the comparison is phonologically irregular, 


suggesting the words in question postdate Proto-Balto-Slavic: 


6. 


145 


146 


147 


148 


149 


F lapio, dial. lapia, E labidas, Li. lä’bdi (< *lapita) ‘spade’ ~ Lt. lópeta, Pr. E 
lopto ‘shovel, spade’ (Thomsen 1890: 197 with “?”) — The Baltic forms are 
clearly related to OCS nonara ‘(winnowing) shovel’, but the correspond- 
ence is irregular.147 Note that if we start from Baltic *lápetá, the Finnic 
second syllable vowel */ is also unexpected, especially if we consider that 
the suffix *-etA is frequent in Finnic, while *-itA is otherwise unknown (cf. 
Koivulehto 2000: 110-111).148:149 

F lava ‘platform, deck, E lava (sleeping) platform; bench (in a sauna), Li. 
lova ‘bed; bench (in a sauna)’ (< *lava); Sá. N luow, Sk. [ue vv ‘raised plat- 
form (for storing meat)’ (< *luove) ~ Lt. lóva, Lv. lava ‘bunk (for sleeping); 


Sami vüras ‘large (of fish)’), with a subsequent development to ‘timely’ as in SCr. döspijeti 
‘ripen, mature; be on time’, and finally to ‘early’. 

As the word is only attested in older lexical sources, the circumflex given by Trautmann 
(1910: 127), Fraenkel (LEW 1274), and other authors, does not appear to have any basis (cf. 
Büga RR 11: 720). The word is essentially limited to Prussian Lithuanian, and may be a 
Prussianism (cf. Smoczynski 1983: 171, fn. 15), but the derivative vorüsis ‘frail person’ repor- 
ted from Linkmenys implies a broader distribution. The form úrupé (rather *ürupe?, cf. 
the river name Ürupiai in Luoke) (= vórupé) ‘old river bed; cited by Juska (apud LKZ), is, 
contra Smoczynski (2018: 695), hardly reliable evidence for ablaut. Could it be a Sembian 
Prussianism with regular */ür-/ < *war-? 

Itisunlikely that Sámi shows suffix replacement. On the contrary, we would expect reten- 
tion of the suffix *-es to have been encouraged by the more usual synonym *poares ‘old’ (> 
Sá. N boaris, Sk. puá'res). 

There is no indication that the Baltic word represents a derivative with lengthened grade 
(Fraenkel 339-340; Smoczynski 2018: 724), and the comparison with Lt. läpas ‘leaf’ is bet- 
ter abandoned. 

On the other hand, it is possible that a variant with *-i- existed in Baltic, as in Lt. dial. 
vediga ‘adze’ (LKA 1: 87), médiga ‘material’ (for vedega, médziaga), and this might underly 
Prussian lopto, cf. Pr. E wedigo ‘Carpenter's axe, Lv. dial. vedga ‘ice chisel’. 

Koivulehto (2000: 114) also discusses F lapa ‘shoulder blade’, but this is rather an inher- 
ited word and cognate with Inari Sámi lyepi and Eastern Mansi lup ‘shoulder blade’ (Aikio 
2015p: 13). 
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bench in a sauna’ (Wiklund 1896: 45-46; Kalima 1936: 131) — The Baltic 
word is cognate with R dial. „ága ‘bench; platform for washing clothes’, 
Cz. dial. fava ‘bench (along a wall), but has no further etymology.!59 
8. Fvakka, Evakk ‘oval container made of bark; dry measure’, Li. yaka ‘woven 
basket; dry measure’ ~ Lt. vókas ‘(eye)lid; woven grain basket’, Lv. váks 
‘lid, DIM. vácele ‘woven grain basket; dry measure’ (Koivulehto 2000: 
114-115) — The Baltic forms must be connected to R exo ‘eyelid’, dial. 
(CPHT rv: 101) ‘lid of a basket or wooden vessel; grain basket’, Cz. víko ‘lid’; 
however, the vocalic relationship between the Slavic and Baltic words is 
irregular.5L192 
As a result, we are faced with a situation where all of the Baltic loanwords whose 
Indo-European background is certain show long reflexes of Baltic *á and *@ in 
Finnic, which is actually what we should expect in the case of direct loanwords, 
while all the plausible examples in which Finnic shows short vowels lack an 
Indo-European etymology, being at best common Balto-Slavic. In this context, 
we may venture the conclusion that the two different substitution patterns do 
not represent different chronological layers, as was previously assumed, but 
rather betray a distinction between direct and indirect contacts. A possible 
explanation for this could be that a substrate language underlying Baltic had 
undergone a sound change (such as open-syllable lengthening) which resul- 
ted in phonetically long vowels, while a related substrate underlying Finnic 
retained short reflexes.153 


150 Fraenkel (LEW 387) suggests a derivation from the root of Lt. liautis ‘cease’ (note this verb 
in the sense 'abgeschnittet, verstümmelt werden' appears to be unattested); however, the 
semantic connection between this verb and ‘raised platform or deck’ is by no means trivial. 
Furthermore, one would anticipate the palatal onset of the verb to be preserved in such 
a derivation, as in paliova ‘break’ « pa-liáuti. The derivational chain set up by Smoczynski 
(2018: 726), involving an unattested verbal form *lóvyti, involves too many hypothetical 
stages to be taken seriously. 

151 From an o-grade *uoh,k-, I would anticipate Lt. *úoka-; cf. the discussions in PAC vr: 196 
and Derksen 2015: 509. A potential parallel is the word for ‘turnip’, Lt. rópé ~ R prsna, which 
is, however, almost certainly of non-IE origin; see p. 237 for a discussion. 

152 Md.E vakan ‘vessel, bowl, as already noted by Paasonen 1896: 36, is hardly from R dial. 
(CPHT IV: 9) eaeán ‘wooden trough’. Contra van Linde's (2007: 177) claim that *-k- is a 
usual substitution for foreign *-g-, this substitution actually seems to be highly excep- 
tional. The only generally comparable example listed in Paasonen (1903: 17) is Moksha 
dial. avkds ‘August’. The Erzya word could instead be seen as cognate with the Finnic word, 
with a suffix as in Md. kuckan ‘eagle’ < PU *kocka. 

153 For more length alterations, compare the examples collected in 7.5.1. A similar example 
could perhaps be F leppä, E lepp, Li. liepa ‘alder’ ~ Lt. liepa, Lv. liépa ‘lime tree’. On this 
word in detail, see p. 89. 
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It must be acknowledged, however, that this theory is to a large extent built 
on a theoretical postulate (“Proto-Finnic always had a phoneme *a”) and can 
be viewed as a potential house of cards. Should a convincing Indo-European 
etymology be discovered for any one of the Baltic source words, we would 
be forced to accept a Baltic ^ Finnic loanword, and with it, the possibility 
of a substitution *a > *a. In that case, we would be compelled to accept an 
alternative solution, such as Pystynen’s chronological one, and we might as 
well apply that explanation to all of the examples. Thus, although the theory 
potentially carries more weight than Ariste’s in that it identifies a linguistic pat- 
tern in the data, its vulnerability is only exacerbated, as it depends not only 
on a single word lacking an etymology but on a whole set of words lacking 
one. 


3.5.3 Irregular front vocalism 

Koivulehto (1971) collects some material which would show Finnic front vowels 
as substitutes for back vowels in loanwords, but does not concern himself with 
any explanation of this phenomenon. I will not address the Germanic evid- 
ence, which is beyond the scope of my study. As for the Baltic evidence, *tüttär 
‘daughter’ and *tiihjá ‘empty’ are open to interpretation (see p. 65). Two other 
frequently cited examples (e.g. Kalima 1936: 66; Koivulehto 1971: 577; Nuutinen 
1989: 498) show front and back variants within Finnic: 

— F rastas, Vt. dial. rassa ‘thrush’, E dial. raastas, Li. rasta ‘starling’ — F dial. 

rästäs, Vt. dial. räsäz, E rästas, Vo. rästäs thrush'154 
— F ankerias, E angerjas, Li. angórz ~ K (Olonets) ängeriäs, Vt. (Kukuzzi) 
dngerid, E dial. (Vaivara) dnger( jas) ‘eel’ 

In both cases, the front-vocalic form appears to be secondary. This is shown by 
the lack of clear dialectal patterning: E dial. dnger( jas) is rare and marginal, 
while rástas is attested throughout Estonia (see VMS s.v.). In North Finnic, 
the fronted variants are in principle infrequent. It is clearly anachronistic to 
blame these dialectal effects on a borrowing event many centuries prior.155 The 
transfer of back-vocalic words to front harmony is a typical expressivization 
mechanism in Finnic (cf. Saukkonen 1962; Nikkilà 2002: 132; Vaba 2011: 749), 
and both words show other signs of expressivization, e.g. introduction of the 


154 Compare similarly the bird name F varpunen, E varblane ~ E dial. (E) várb, värblane, Vt. 
várpo ‘sparrow’, of Slavic origin. 

155 Uotila (1986: 213) and Vaba (2011: 749) suggest that the words in question were originally 
disharmonic, with this discrepancy only being resolved in the individual languages, but 
it is hardly believable that the violation of vowel harmony was permitted in Early Proto- 
Finnic only to be reinforced again in Late Proto-Finnic (compare Pystynen 2018: 70-72). 
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primarily non-native phoneme /¢/ in Karelian racoi ‘thrush’ or irregular suffix 

substitution in F dial. angerva (SMS s.v. ankerias). 

In this context, we can examine the following case: 

— Vt. átálá 156 E ¿dal (secondary hädal) (> F dial. ätälä, Ojansuu 1916: 202), V6. 
ätäl ‘aftermath’ ~ Lt. atólas, Lv. atáls, Pr. E attolis ‘aftermath’ (Thomsen 1890: 
159) — For various etymological analyses, none of which are convincing, cf. 
ME I: 149; Witcak 2001; KabaSinskaité/Klingenschmitt 2004: 89-95. See also 
p. 232. 

The consistent front vocalism shown in Finnic is difficult to explain starting 
from the attested Baltic forms. While Li. (Kettunen) addöl ‘aftermath’ does 
indeed suggest a variant with back vocalism, according to Kettunen (1938: 
2), the word should be reconstructed *atela rather than *atala,!?” therefore 
neither representing a back-vocalic equivalent to the Estonian forms, nor being 
straightforwardly derivable from Latvian (see also Gaters 1953: 155, who offers 
an unconvincing solution). As a result, this example is not directly comparable 
with those cited above, where equivalent front and back variants were attested 
dialectally. Furthermore, there are no other indications of 'expressivization' in 
this word. 

To resolve this problem, we might suppose that the irregularity is the res- 
ult of an indirect loanword relationship. There is otherwise possible evidence 
that the Baltic word was borrowed from a non-IE source in its irregular com- 
parandum in Slavic (see p. 232), although it cannot be entirely excluded that 
the front vocalism in Finnic is merely secondary, as in the word for ‘thrush’5§ 

We can also note the word for ‘sleigh’: F reki, E regi, Li. reggóz, whose e- 
vocalism is unexpected on the basis of Lt. rágés, Lv. ragus, ragavas PL. 'sleigh, 
sledge’. The traditional etymology for Baltic connects these to Lt. rágas, Lv. rags 
‘horn, based on the "horn-like" shape of the sledge's runners (thus ME 111: 
465, LEW 685; ALEW 964; Smoczynski 2018: nos). Needless to say, this is 
merely guesswork, and does not account for the Finnic evidence (cf. Kalima 
1936: 66). A Proto-Baltic variant *rege can hardly be posited on the strength 


156 Ojansuu (cf. SSA 111: 499; Junttila 2012: 272) assumes the Votic word was adopted from 
Estonian, but apparently only because he takes the latter as a late Latvian loan, which is 
hardly necessitated by the data. 

157 Compare Li. vieddól ‘liquid’ (< *vetelá) as against madal ‘low’ (< *matala). In a foot- 
note, Vaba (loc. cit.) notes a form (addal) from Hupel's dictionary, but this must be a 
printing error: the German-Estonian part of the dictionary has (äddal) (Hupel 1818 11: 
417). 

158 In North Finnic, there is yet another suspiciously similar word: F odelma, Ingrian oelma 
'aftermath' (« *otelma). The derivation from F ota 'spear, thorn' (SSA 11:258) does not seem 
particularly convincing. 
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of Lv. dial. regavas (which is probably due to a secondary dialectal develop- 
ment, cf. Endzelins 1923: 36-37) and toponymic evidence (contra Nieminen 
1957: 202).159 

On balance, while the vocalism of the examples adduced here is indeed 
problematic and has not yet found a satisfactory solution, the evidence is rather 
limited. While the proposal of parallel loanwords from a palaeo-Baltic source 
might provide a possible explanation, it is uncertain whether there are suffi- 
cient examples for such a proposal to be justified. 

We may conclude that the search for phonological criteria to distinguish dir- 
ect and indirect loanwords between Baltic and Finnic has yielded only modest 
results. In the following, I will tackle the question from a slightly different per- 
spective, and treat two case studies in detail. 


3.5.4 The word for ‘thousand’ 

First, we will examine the word for ‘thousand’, which is generally accepted to 
be a Baltic loanword in Finnic (Thomsen 1890: 232-233; Kalima 1936: 170-171; 
SSA 111: 318). The data are as follows: 

— F tuhat (OBL. tuhante-), E tuhat, Li. tu'ontó (< *tuhat, OBL. *tuhante-) ‘thou- 

sand’ ~ Lt. túkstantis, Lv. tükstuótis ‘thousand’ 

Despite the consensus, it has always been clear that the East Baltic forms do 
notrepresent a suitable source as attested. As a result, one has instead operated 
with a hypothetical Baltic source such as *tüsamti- (Būga 1908: 138; Nieminen 
1957:190; Lühr 1993: 124; Liukkonen 1999: 15),!©° a reconstruction based primar- 


159 A slightly different issue is posed by F rieska, E röösk, Li. róskó ‘fresh, unleavened’, which 
is compared to Lt. préskas in the same sense. These forms can be reconstructed to Proto- 
Finnic as *réska, yet such a form would presuppose an Early Proto-Finnic *ráska, in viol- 
ation of vowel harmony (Pystynen 2018: 71-72; a similar issue faces Vaba's derivation of 
E lóóts from Lv. plésas 'bellows, on which see Holopainen/Junttila 2022: 64). There are 
two possible solutions. First, the back vocalism could be secondary, an unusual develop- 
ment which, however, does have a parallel in F mela, E móla ‘paddle’ (< *meld, cf. Sá. N 
mealli, Md. M mild ‘oar’; Kallio 2014: 161). The alternative solution is to assume a younger 
loan, which would also be supported by the young syllable structure *CVCC- (cf. Junttila 
2019: 36). However, none of the other loan evidence can support the existence of Baltic 
loanwords in Late Proto-Finnic. It is perhaps of relevance that the Baltic word has an irreg- 
ular cognate in OHG frisc ‘fresh’ (see p. 271), although since the issue with this loanword 
is mainly chronological, it is uncertain whether the unexpected Finnic vocalism can be 
explained away by positing a loanword from an unknown source. 

160 Kalima (1936: 57, 86-87) sees a parallel for the substitution *kst > *š in F dial. ahingas (?< 
Estonian, Junttila 2016b: 226), E ahing, Li. angóz (< *ahinka - *ahinkas) ‘fishing spear’ ~ 
Lt. ákstinas, HLv. obs. (Bezzenberger 1882: 275) akstyns ‘thorn, goad’ (Thomsen 1890: 157). 
However, this comparison is best abandoned, as the Finnic stem-final velar is also unex- 
plained (cf. Liukkonen 1999: 15). 
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ily on the Finnic form, and unsupported by the comparative data. If the alleged 
Baltic *š reflects IE *K, then it remains to be explained why no trace of this 
phoneme is found in Go. pusundi, ON þúsund 'thousand"!6! If we assume *š 
reflects IE *s with RUKI law, then it remains to be explained why we do not 
find a RUKI reflex in Slavic (cf. OCS rsicxuyu thousand’). Moreover, in both 
scenarios, the actually attested East Baltic data is unexplained. 

The only way to reconcile the Germanic and Slavic evidence is to reconstruct 
a medial cluster *-ts-: the *t would be lost in Germanic, and would block the 
effects of RUKI law in Slavic. From this starting point, there is no room for a 
Baltic form with *-s-. Instead, the Baltic evidence can only be accounted for by 
assuming an irregular metathesis to -st-. As a result, Pijnenberg (1989: 104-105) 
has reconstructed an underlying *tuHt-h,s-nt-ihy- (in his notation "tüt-snt-) 
‘eine große Quantität bildend'. However, the root *tuHt- (a supposed extension 
of the root of Skt. tavás- ‘strong, powerful’) lacks external parallels, meaning his 
semantic reconstruction is ad hoc, and moreover, the Baltic metathesis remains 
irregular (see also Lühr 1993: 118).162 

In view of the problems in reconstructing a common proto-form, Stang 
(1966: 282; 1972: 49) has suspected that the word for 'thousand' is in fact of non- 
IE origin. Indeed, as discussed in 6.3.2, there are possible parallels for an irreg- 
ular alternation between *st and *ts, which might be an indication of parallel 
borrowing.!63 If the Indo-European word cannot be analysed as inherited, we 


161 A reconstruction of the type *tuHs-(d)kmt- (Bugge 1888: 327; Leumann 1942: 126-128; 
Kroonen 2013: 554) has usually been suggested based on a notion (in my view mis- 
guided) that this word contains the Indo-European word for ‘hundred’. The develop- 
ment of *-s(d)k- to *-s- in Germanic is implausible (Hirt 1896: 343; Pijnenberg 1989: 101; 
Gorbachov 2006: 8) and not supported by any other evidence. 

162 The *m is usually reconstructed on the basis of Pr. 111 tüsimtons ACC.PL. ‘thousand’, but 
this, like ON þús-hund ‘thousand’, is more probably a folk-etymological distortion after 
the word for ‘hundred’ (cf. Lt. simtas; Hirt 1896: 345-347; Vaillant 1958: 647). As Hirt poin- 
ted out, the word-internal *-sk- should have given Germanic *-sk- by sound law, so any 
sequence -sh- must necessarily be of secondary origin. Indeed, we would expect an old 
*-m- to have been preserved in East Baltic (Stang 1966: 100). 

163 A somewhat similar irregularity is seen in the word for ‘wax’, F vaa, E vaha, Li. vo’ ‘wax’, 
which cannot be regularly derived from Baltic *vaskas (> Lt. váskas, Lv. vasks ‘wax’). Here, 
asinthe examples discussed below, one has assumed the generalization of a weak conson- 
ant grade (Thomsen 1890: 76; Kalima 1936: 171). Since the irregular cognate in OHG wahs, 
ON vax *wax' can be seen as an indication that the Baltic word is of non-Indo-European 
origin (see pp. 217-218), one may suggest the same for the irregular Finnic form. It must be 
admitted, however, that the Finnic word could be of Germanic origin, after all: the substi- 
tutions Germanic */ > Finnic *k and *s > (*8 >) *h are known from other early loanwords, 
(e.g. *kaltas ‘bank, shore’ + Gm. *halþaz, cf. ON hallr ‘slope, hill’; PF *kana ‘chicken’ — 
Gm. *hanan-, cf. ON hani ‘rooster’; see LAGLOS 11: 20, 35. On *s > *š, see p. 72), while 
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may suggest that the Finnic word likewise represents a borrowing from a non- 

Indo-European source, rather than a direct loan from an Indo-European one. 

Note that there are a couple of other cases where Finnic shows * as against 

Baltic *s, neither of which have a watertight IE etymology: 

— Flaiha, E lahja, Li. laja (< *laiha) ‘thin, lean’ ~ Lt. líesas, Lv. liéss ‘thin, lean’ — 
Regarded as etymologically obscure (ALEW 670; Smoczynski 2018: 698- 
699).164 

— F lahto, Vp. dial. lahk, -on (« *lahto) ‘bird trap’ ~ Lt. slástai PL., Lv. slasts, 
usu. slazds ‘trap, snare’ — Etymology uncertain (LEW 827; Smoczynski 2018: 
1219). 

The former has also been explained as showing a reflex of Baltic *š due to 

RUKI law (Kallio 2008a: 267).165 While it appears likely that the RUKI law must 

have applied after *u and * at some point in pre-Proto-Baltic, the more typical 

attested reflex is -s- (cf. Endzelins 1911: 29-60; Stang 1966: 99). As the exact chro- 
nology of these developments is difficult to establish, it cannot be ruled out that 

Finnic reflects an earlier Baltic */aisa-. In this context, we might favour the com- 

parison of the Baltic word with OE les, OS les ADV. ‘less’ (Kroonen 2013: 324) 

and further with OHG liso ‘mild, soft’, ?Gr. Atapdg ‘mild, warm’ (Osthoff 1910: 

325-326; Heidermanns 1993: 370), which I think cannot be ruled out. 
However, the * in Finnic */ahto can hardly be blamed on the RUKI law,!66 

andthe irregularity in this word might be compared with that found in the word 

for ‘thousand’, and assumed to be an indication of shared substrate origin. Still, 
given that the substitution *s > *h is well known from Germanic loanwords 

(Koivulehto 1984: 193-195), an alternative way out might be to suggest that the 

word for ‘thousand’ is of Germanic origin, a solution which has almost never 


the development *ks > * is regular in Finnic (Posti 1953: 7-9), cf. F mehiläinen ‘bee’ (< 
PU *meksa, UEW 271). Thus Germanic *wahsa- ^ pre-PF *waksa > *vaha can be considered 
quite plausible (contra LAGLOS 111: 350 with further lit.). 

164 Lt.láibas (?> Lv. dial. laibs) ‘thin, lean’ cannot be linked by any known derivational process 
(contra LEW 329-330; Derksen 2015: 268-269). 

165 The traditional explanation has been to assume the generalization of a weak consonant 
grade (Kalima 1936: 58-59; Posti 1953: 61-62), but such a theory applied to Proto-Finnic is 
in principle problematic, as the phonologization of consonant gradation postdated Proto- 
Finnic (see Viitso 1981; Nahkola 1995). Not only that, but *sC-type clusters did not undergo 
gradation in Proto-Finnic at all (cf. Posti 1953: 9), meaning that such an explanation is 
excluded for lahto. In any case, *s was only ever weakened to * between unstressed vow- 
els. 

166 Nieminen (1934: 28) has in fact suggested that the RUKI law may be responsible in the 
case of *lahto by positing a donor form *slaksta- or *slagzda- (cf. Lv. obs. slagzds; ME 111: 
912) with an intrusive velar. The dating of a dialectal by-form in Latvian to Proto-Baltic 
does, however, feel anachronistic. 
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been suggested. True, the Baltic suffixal syllable *-ant- does come closer to the 
Finnic data than Germanic *-und- (but see Koivulehto 1981: 193). 

An obstacle to both the Germanic and Baltic etymologies could be the short 
*u in Finnic. This has not usually been viewed as a problem, or even remarked 
upon.!67 Such short reflexes have been attributed to the fact that long vowels 
were originally only possible in e-stems (Koivulehto 1981: 193). However, if such 
a phonotactic limitation did once exist, there is plenty of evidence the Baltic 
loanwords postdated it (cf. Plóger 1982: 93). Compare the following etymolo- 
gies: 

— F tuulaalla, Vp. dial. tulhuuda (< *túlahela-) ‘spear-fish by torchlight’ ~ Lv. 
dülis ‘torch for night fishing’ 

— Ftuura, E tuur (« *türa) ‘ice chisel’ ~ Lv. dial. dure ‘ice chisel’ 

- F luuta, E luud, Li. lüdö (< *lüta) ‘broom’ ~ Lt. Slúota, Lv. sluöta ‘broom’ 

The substitution of Baltic *o as Finnic *ú in the last example can only be 

understood if this loanword predated the raising of early Proto-Finnic *a to *0, 

demonstrating that this must belong to a chronologically earlier period (see 

above). We might suggest that Finnic *tuhat belongs to an even earlier layer, 

but this feels ad hoc without other supporting evidence. Aside from ‘thousand’, 

there is one more possible example of the substitution of "Zu as *u among the 

Baltic loanwords: 

— F kulo ‘wildfire; last year's grass’, E kulu, Li. ku' last year's grass’ ~ Lv. kúla ‘last 
year's grass; old hair of an animal, Lt. dial. kúlymas ‘last year's grass’ 

Here again, the Baltic source word is of uncertain origin,l6? and the direction 

of loaning has often been declared uncertain (Thomsen 1890: 190; Kalima 1936: 

121-122; SKES 11: 234-235). Therefore, there is no solid evidence that would sup- 

port the substitution *ú > *u among the Baltic loanwords, but even if such a 

substitution is accepted, we are still left with the awkward Finnic *h. 

Next, we have to address the words for 'thousand' in Mordvin and Mari. 
While the vocalism in Md. E toZan, M tozdn ‘thousand’ seems to match that 
of Finnic, Mordvin *t- normally only occurs in words of affective or obscure 


167 Thomsen (1890: 99) simply remarks that both long and short *u are substituted as short 
*u in Finnic, while Kalima (1936: 71) passes over the short reflexes in silence (similarly 
Kallio 2008a: 272). Nieminen (1957: 190) writes dryly: “Das ú der ersten Silbe wurde bei der 
Entlehnung durch 4 ersetzt". 

168 The Lithuanian word looks deverbal, which suggests a comparison with West Aukstaitian 
is-külyti ‘dry up, deteriorate’, yet the latter itself looks be denominal (cf. 3PRES. -ija). 
Nieminen (1934: 26) connects Lv. kálst (1SG.PRET. kaltu) ‘dry out, wither’, but the vocalism 
and intonation are prohibitive. The further connection with Gr. (Hom.) x/jAeoc* ‘burning 
(of fire)’, xaiw ‘kindle, set on fire’ (Walde/Pokorny 1: 376; ALEW 617; Smoczynski 2018: 625) 
is formally possible but not compelling. 
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origin (Bartens 1999: 46). In view of Mari *tüZem (> E tiizem, W torem) ‘thou- 
sand, we might assume that Mordvin o results from a ‘breaking’ from “ii (cf. 
E. Itkonen 1946: 300-301; Mágiste 1959: 174-175; Keresztes 1986: 170). At first 
sight, a close parallel would appear to be found in Md. E dial. $oks ‘autumn’ 
< *stikca, but the initial palatal in the latter is evidently due to a secondary 
assimilation from the more usual form soks, and cannot be associated with 
the palatal in the word for ‘thousand’. At any rate, Mordvin -á might be deriv- 
able from an earlier *-m, which is strongly supported by the form tozam, GEN. 
tozman recorded by Paasonen (MdWb 2411-2412) for the Erzya village of Señ- 
kino.!69 The result is that the Volgaic forms could possibly go back to a common 
proto-form *tüzäm(3), but cannot be compared directly with the Finnic forms. 
Since a derivation directly from Baltic involves a similar issue with regard to the 
medial “sand an additional issue by way of the final *-m,!”° these forms can be 
adduced as further support for an unknown source language. 

To summarize, there are several indications that the word for 'thousand' 
has been loaned independently into the individual Indo-European (and Balto- 
Slavic) branches, and the Finnic and other Uralic forms cannot be derived 
either from a common preform, or be explained as direct loanwords from 
Indo-European sources without accepting a number of awkward and poorly 
paralleled substitutions. As a result, it would seem that this word cannot be 
satisfactorily explained without assuming the involvement of an unknown 
language or unknown languages, and the word might have entered the Indo- 
European and Uralic languages independently from an unattested source. 

Given the distribution, we are perhaps dealing with a Wanderwort whose 
trajectory and original source are difficult to identify. However, we might also 
suggest some kind of connection with the so-called ^West Uralic substrate" In 
support of this idea, we can note that the phoneme *s has been considered 
characteristic of West Uralic words showing morphological and phonological 
irregularities (7KugJ108 2015; Aikio 2015a: 45-47). On the other hand, as the word 
is present already in Proto-Germanic, it must have spread into Europe fairly 
early, and drawing any conclusions on the basis of a single phoneme would be 
premature. 


169 The regular outcome of word final *-m is apparently *-n, as shown by the 1sG.PRES. ending 
EM -an (« *-Vm) (Bartens 1999: 50). In other instances, -m has been restored from oblique 
case forms, e.g. E udem, M dial. udam ‘brain, marrow’ (?« *wVdam; UEW 572—573). 

170 A development *-nd- > *-ú- occurs in some grammatical morphemes in Erzya dialects 
(Paasonen 1903: 41), but is not common-Mordvin; therefore, the reconstruction *tusaNta 
(Grünthal 2012: 335) cannot be correct. 
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3.5.5 The word for ‘moss’ 

Thomsen (1890: 214) compared F sammal, E sammal, Li. somal (< *sammal) 
‘moss’ with Lt. sámanos PL. ‘moss’, but considered the equation questionable. 
Although Vaba (2011: 757) still labels the comparison as possible, it has rarely 
featured in discussions of Baltic loanwords, being omitted from Kalima’s treat- 
ment (1936). Later on, without reference to the Baltic data, Ariste (1971: 10) 
labelled the Estonian word as a probable loan from an unknown substrate. The 
most obvious problem is that the geminate -mm- in Finnic cannot be explained 
on the basis of the Baltic evidence. A loanword in the opposite direction would 
in theory be possible, but the very existence of such loanwords has been con- 
sidered doubtful (see 3.4). At any rate, there is no clear IE etymology (LEW 761; 
Smoczynski 2018: 1130). 

However the relationship with Baltic is interpreted, it is clear that the Finnic 
data cannot be divorced from a group of similar Sami words referring to various 
mosses (cf. SSA 111:151). Not only do none of these correspond regularly to the 
Finnic word, they also show irregular correspondences within Sami. As many 
as four different groups must be distinguished: 

a) Sa. N seamul ‘spikemoss; house moss’, L sämol ‘(a kind of) peatmoss' (< 
*seamol) 

b) Sá. Isiävnul‘a kind of peatmoss’ (< *seavmöl) 

c) Sa. Sk. sááu el 'hairmoss' (< *sevmel) 

d) Sa. K s6évyal <seunan) (T.I. Itkonen 1958: 487) 'hairmoss' (< *sevmel) 

The surface cluster -vy- in Eastern Sami could reflect a number of possible pre- 

forms,!” but -vm- seems to be the most suitable compromise with the Western 

forms. For *-vm- > *-yp-; compare Sá. S saajmie ~ I sävni, Sk. (saünj®), K (sàunney 

(T.I. Itkonen 1958: 478; modern Sk. sáu ant, K saa vn) ‘seam’, cf. Ic. saumur 

'seam' (Kallio 2008b, fn. 3). 

This is a very interesting case, as the high level of irregularity within Sámi 
clearly suggests that our word belongs to a relatively recent palaeo-Laplandic 
substrate layer, entering the individual Sámi dialects independently (cf. Aikio 
2004:14-16; 2012a: 85). On the other hand, the word's robust presence in Finnic 
and even as far south as Lithuanian brings the centre of gravity far away from 
the Arctic Circle. As a possible solution, we could speculate that the word 
was loaned into palaeo-Laplandic from further south (palaeo-Baltic?), and 
only from there into Sámi. On the other hand, as Sámi represents a centre of 
diversity, we might assume an ultimately Laplandic origin, in which case we 
would have to assume that the word was carried south. Given that we are hardly 


171 Other possibilities are *-vy-, *-ví- or probably *-mr- (Eino Koponen p.c. May 2022). 
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dealing with a trade word, this would probably imply an actual (southward) 
migration, presumably by speakers of another unattested language, took place 
prior to the arrival of Finnic-speakers in the Baltic region. This could poten- 
tially suggest a genetic relationship between palaeo-Laplandic and at least one 
palaeo-Baltic language. 


3.5.5.1 Conclusion 

In the above, I have attempted to substantiate the hypothesis that a certain 
proportion of the shared vocabulary between Baltic and Finnic may not 
represent mutual loanwords, but rather parallel borrowings taken by the two 
language families from an unattested source. For the most part, evidence 
adduced in favour of this hypothesis in the past cannot be further substan- 
tiated, as it depends primarily on the absence of an etymology. In theory, 
unusual morphology or phonology could favour a non-native etymology, but 
it is difficult to use this evidence to support a specifically non-Indo-European 
source. Nevertheless, in the course of this subchapter I have gathered some 
material which could provide some concrete linguistic support for the hypo- 
thesis. 

While I have tried to identify substitution patterns which could betray such 
parallel loanwords, a more robust argument can be built on etymologies for 
which there are simultaneously multiple indications of palaeo-Baltic origin. In 
this section, I have discussed three such cases, which I present in the Table 4, 
overleaf (the pre-forms correspond to the approximate time of Baltic-Finnic 
contacts). 

It is interesting to note that the three words point to a rather different 
contexts of borrowing. The word for ‘moss’ must be connected to the palaeo- 
Laplandic substrate and with some kind of physical migration either into or 
out of Lapland, but the word for ‘herring’ shows a more localized distribution, 
and perhaps points to an autochthonous fishing community around the Baltic 
coast, similar to the one surmised already by Smits. Finally, the word for ‘thou- 
sand’ is widely distributed, and must either be considered an old Wanderwort, 
or perhaps be associated with a group of other widespread loanwords identi- 
fied in West Uralic. 

Although we should hesitate before drawing far-reaching conclusions 
on the basis of just a handful of words, the overall impression is of a rather 
complex language contact situation involving multiple donor languages. 
It seems unlikely that the pre-Indo-European and pre-Uralic languages of 
north-eastern Europe represented a monolith, and it is probable that mul- 
tiple source languages contributed to the substratal lexicon of the attested 
languages. 
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TABLE 4 Probable shared substrate words in Baltic and Finnic 


Baltic Finnic Other comparanda 


Indo-European Uralic 


‘herring’ *sile/ik-e- *silakka Gm. *sile/iT- 
‘thousand’ “tústant-(i)- *tuSaNt(a) Sl.*tu(t)santi- ` Md./Ma. *tüsSám- 
Gm. *tü(t)spt-I- 
‘moss’ *saman-a- *sammal Sá. *semol 
Sá. ?*siwmal 


Some support for this argument could be the words for ‘seal’ in Baltic, Finnic 
and Sami, which all appear to derive from different foreign sources: 

— Lt. rüonis, Lv. ruónis ‘seal’, which is clearly related to, but not regularly cog- 
nate with, Olr. rón, Breton reunig ‘seal’ (see pp. 266-267) 

- Fhylje, E hüljes, Li. ilgaz (< *hiilkes) ‘seal’, which seems to be connected to, but 
is hardly loaned from, ON selr, OHG selah (cf. Suolahti 1899: 64) (< *selha-; 
Iversen/Kroonen 2017: 519)!” 

— Sá. S ndervie (< *noarve) ~ Sk. nue'rjj (< *nuorje) ‘seal’, which are perhaps 
irregularly connected to Finnish norppa 'ringed seal' (Aikio 2004: 15) 

We could argue that these terms originally referred to different kinds of seal, 
but there is no indication that this should be the case, as they represent neut- 
ral terms in all of the languages where they are attested. On this basis, we 
might assume that Finnic and Baltic interacted with distinct fishing popula- 
tions speaking potentially unrelated languages. Such a scenario can certainly 
not be ruled out, and perhaps more such cases could be identified with further 
research. 

As a final note, I would like to point out that the dearth of evidence adduced 
here cannot be taken as an indication that Finnic and Baltic have been only 
minimally affected by palaeo-Baltic languages, but simply that very little can 
be identified. Given that my methodology demands both the survival of the 


172 Sadzinski/Witczak (2016: 58-59) have additionally compared Norwegian Sami (19'^ c.) 
dullja ‘(a kind of) seal’ (Stockfleth 1852: 694), for which they provide an arbitrary, and 
entirely erroneous, Proto-Sámi reconstruction *tülya. This Sami word is confined to older 
lexical sources, and looks to be an unexplained variant of Sá. N dealljá ‘harp seal’ (< PSá. 
*tealja). Any kind of connection with Finnic “hiilkes is more or less excluded on phonolo- 
gical grounds. 
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word in multiple branches, and the demonstration of identifiable irregularities, 
we cannot expect a huge amount of data to be available to us. Furthermore, it 
is naturally more difficult to substantiate a substrate origin based on words in 
unrelated languages, because apparently irregular substitutions in loanwords 
can often be accounted for by assuming different chronologies or dialectal dif- 
ferences, while such options are usually unavailable when dealing with excep- 
tionless sound laws. It is merely a matter of fortune that enough material has 
survived in these three cases to allow us to make a case for a palaeo-Baltic 
origin. In fact, many more of the suggested Baltic loanwords in Finnic are of 
unclear ultimate origin, but with the tools currently available to us, this can 
only serve as a statistical argument. If this area of research continues to be pur- 
sued, I am confident that more hard evidence will be uncovered. 


3.6 Analysis of contact relationship 


3.61 Animal husbandry 

While no Baltic words related to cattle appear to have been loaned into Finnic, 
it is highly remarkable that two loanwords related to horse breeding seem to 
surface in Finnic as cattle terminology. Thus, Finnic *ehva ‘heifer’ and *hárká 
‘ox’ can plausibly be analysed as loanwords from the Baltic words for ‘mare’ and 
‘male horse’, respectively. The application of terminology for one domesticate 
to refer to another is trivial; a parallel can be seen in the adoption of the same 
Finnish härkä in North Sami as heargi ‘draught reindeer’. However, as with the 
Sami example, such a shift does most probably point to a difference in animal 
husbandry practices. The oth century traveller Wulfstan of Hedeby remarked 
that the Balts consumed mare’s milk and ate the meat of their draught anim- 
als (Gimbutas 1963: 25—26).173 The milking of horses was potentially already 
practiced by early Indo-Europeans, as evidenced by Equus milk peptides identi- 
fied in the dental calculus of two Yamnaya individuals from the western Steppe 
(Wilkin et al. 2021: 630). A possible analysis would be to associate the semantic 
shift from ‘horse’ to ‘cow’ with a transition from horse to cattle as milk animals. 
Remarkably, Proto-Finnic *lehmd ‘cow’ is the phonetically regular equivalent 
of the Mordvin word *lisma (> E li$me, M lismd) ‘horse’ (cf. Ojansuu 1908: 32), 
which might be understood in a similar mixed Finnic-Baltic cultural context.!4 


173 This tradition appears to have been continued by the Prussians until at least the 15*^ cen- 
tury, as shown by the gloss aswinan ‘kobilmilch’ in the Elbing Vocabulary (see further 
Tortopos IL 1: 135-136). Note that this word is derived from the same Baltic *esva- which 
was loaned into Finnic. 

174 As another parallel for such a semantic shift, compare Ket ku’s ‘cow’ as against Yugh 
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In this context, it is worth noting the remarkable absence of horse remains 
in Baltic Corded Ware material (Piliciauskas 2018: 186). This is typical of the 
Corded Ware culture in general, where the few extant horse remains belong 
to local wild populations (Librado et al. 2021). This is problematic to the iden- 
tification of the Balts with Corded Ware. On the other hand, horse teeth are 
prevalent in barrow cemeteries from the Late Bronze/Early Iron age associ- 
ated with the hillfort phenomenon (Merkevicius/Muradian 2016; Anamaga et 
al. 2018: 350; Legzdina et al. 2020: 1846). This must indicate a certain cultural 
significance of horses in the Baltic region, but admittedly does not directly 
inform us of their domestic status. In the Fatjanovo-derived Djakovo Culture, 
horse becomes the dominant domestic species during the Iron Age, contem- 
poraneously to many cultural changes in the Eastern Baltic, while osteological 
evidence points to horse as a primary meat source (Kpeuke 2019: 43, 58). 

Most of the loanwords associated with animal husbandry concern sheep 
and goat. In this domain we can count *vohi ‘goat’, *oinas ‘ram’, *votnas ‘lamb’, 
*villa ‘wool’, *paimen ‘shepherd’, and probably *karva ‘(animal) hair’. The earli- 
est directly dated remains of domestic livestock in the Eastern Baltic date to 
the Middle Bronze Age, including a sheep/goat mandible from the mid-2"4 
millennium BCE in central Zemaitia (Piliciauskas et al. 2016: 186; Motuzaite 
Matuzeviciüte 2018: 152). While similar chronologies have also been suggested 
for Estonia (Lóugas, Kriiska & Maldre 2007: 25), this dating is not certain as 
none of the finds have been radiocarbon dated. Evidence for large-scale sheep 
and goat farming is not found until the Late Bronze Age, or the mid-1*t millen- 
nium BCE (Rannamäe 2016: 23).175 

Gimbutas (1963: 35) includes *hanhi ‘goose’ among her list of domestic spe- 
cies. According to Lang (2016:17), the word must have referred to a wild species 
as, in his view, goose domestication took place no earlier than the 1** millen- 
nium BCE in Southern Europe. However, recent research has established that 


ku's ‘horse’ (cf. Fortescue/Vajda 2022: 268). Apparently, Proto-Finnic speakers were not 
introduced to milking by Indo-Europeans, as the word "lüpsä- ‘to milk’ appears to have 
been adopted from an unidentified source, from where it also entered Mordvin, Mari and 
Permic (Aikio 2015a: 46). 

175 Unworked bone remains may have been misdated due to layer mixing, while worked 
remains found in grave sites might be trade items (Lóugas, Kriiska & Maldre 2007; Ran- 
namie 2016: 23). While Rannamäe et al. claim that the earliest sheep bones date from 
1200 BCE, i.e. the Bronze Age, only one sample has been dated so early (1200-800 BCE) 
by archaeological context. Furthermore, two bones from the same site which have been 
radiocarbon dated belong to the Late Iron Age and Modern Period, respectively, suggest- 
ing the possibility that the third bone has also been misdated. The oldest directly dated 
sheep remains from Estonia are found in Asva on Saaremaa, dating to 786—522 BCE. 
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the domestic and wild goose diverged as long as 5ooo years ago (Heikkinen et 
al. 2o15). In the Baltic, it has been claimed that the domestic goose emerged 
in the Middle Ages, but a recent study based on isotope analysis has identified 
potential domestic specimens in Estonia from the Late Iron Age (Ehrlich et al. 
2o21). The evidence is therefore not as conclusive as Lang would imply, but it 
must be admitted that concrete indications of domestic geese at a sufficiently 
early date appear to be lacking. 


3.6.2 Agriculture 

Many agricultural loanwords from Baltic into Finnic constitute generic terms: 
*semen ‘seed’, *heina ‘hay’, “pelut ‘straw chaff’. More notable is the word *hernes 
‘pea’, a plant which is first recorded in the Eastern Baltic in the mid-1*t millen- 
nium BCE (Pollmann 2014; Grikpédis/Motuzaité Matuzeviciuté 2017: 6; 
Minkevičius et al. 2020). This coincides with a general diversification of cul- 
tivated crops in the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age, again associated with the 
hillfort phenomenon (Lang 2007; Motuzaité Matuzeviciüté 2018: 156). 

The loaning of the word for 'pea' specifically is striking, as while the plant 
is present throughout Northern Europe by the Late Bronze Age, it is compar- 
atively infrequent, implying a low economic significance (Grabowski 2011: 488; 
Stika/Heiss 2012: 192). Etymologically, the Baltic word is a specialization of an 
inherited generic term for ‘grain’, which might point to the crop becoming a 
staple among Balts. This is not supported by the existing evidence from the 
East Baltic, however, where the pea is recorded with the lowest frequency of all 
crops, matching the situation in the rest of Europe (Pollmann 2014: 409). The 
Finnic words for other specific crops are not Baltic loanwords; *vehná ‘wheat’ 
may only indirectly be connected with the Baltic word *aviza- ‘oats’ (for a dis- 
cussion, see pp. 239-240). Considering that the first small-scale agriculture 
in the East Baltic appears to have been exclusively barley-based (Motuzaité 
Matuzeviciuté 2018), it is interesting to note that Finnic *osra (~ ?*ocra) and 
Baltic *mezjai ‘barley’ are both of obscure origin.!76 The above evidence appears 
to suggest that the Finnic speakers became acquainted with diversified agri- 
culture by other means than through contacts with Baltic-speaking popula- 
tions.!77 


176 For a discussion of various attempts to etymologize the Baltic word, see Kroonen et al. 
(2022: 15). The Finnic word has been derived from Indo-Iranian (Holopainen 2019: 155- 
156), butsince the proposed source does not correspond in sense, the etymology is doubt- 
ful. 

177 Finnic *rukis ‘rye’ and *kakra ‘oats’ have been adopted from Germanic, cf. Hakkinen/ 
Lempiäinen 1996: 167-173. 
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3.6.3 The wheel 

Interesting from a cultural perspective is *rattas ‘wheel (of a cart), in the plural 
*rattahet ‘cart’. Archaeological evidence for wheeled vehicles in the Bronze and 
Iron Age Baltic appears to be largely lacking, and the introduction of wheeled 
vehicles in the Late Bronze Age has only been inferred by indirect evidence 
(Viires apud Lang 2007: 252). There also appears to be a general dearth of evid- 
ence for wheels in Central Russia throughout the Bronze Age, aside from a 
pair of pottery discs discovered in a child’s grave in Balanovo, which has been 
interpreted as belonging to a model wagon (Piggot 1969: 302). According to 
Lang (2007: 252), *silta ‘bridge’ may also have been loaned in connection with 
wheeled vehicles (cf. von Hertzen 1973: 85), and may originally have referred 
to trackways across swampy areas, traces of which can be identified since the 
Roman Iron Age. Note the etymological connection of the Baltic source with 
Lt. dial. tiles ‘planks (as paving)’ (cf. also F silta ‘wooden floor’) might further 
support such an original meaning. 


3.6.4 Context 

Many scholars have characterized the Baltic-Finnic contact relationship as 
long-term, in some cases as having lasted millennia (Kallio 2008; Vaba 2011: 756; 
Lang 2016). In this context, it has been claimed that Finnic would have come 
close to being fully assimilated by Baltic, before eventually becoming domin- 
ant (Lang 2018a: 29). This scenario seems unnecessarily complex; furthermore, 
the structural influence of Baltic on the Proto-Finnic phonemic system appears 
to have been minimal, which contrasts strongly with other cases of intense 
language contact eventually leading to language replacement, such as Latvian 
and Livonian (Suhonen 1973: 53-66) or Veps and Russian (cf. 3añnepa 2008: 
79). The conservative phonology of Finnic from a Uralic standpoint makes it 
unlikely that it was almost replaced by Baltic, and rather speaks in favour of 
the assimilation of a Baltic dialect into Proto-Finnic (cf. Kallio 2015: go; Kallio 
forthc.). Moreover, the most important linguistic evidence for a long-term con- 
tact relationship concerns the substitution of the Proto-Baltic long vowels *e 
and *a (Junttila 2012: 266); however, as argued in 3.5.2, the different substitu- 
tion patterns need not necessarily be analysed as evidence of chronological 
differentiation. Even if they are, this would not necessarily imply continuous, 
long-term contact. 

A relatively large proportion of the Baltic loanwords constitute what Lang 
(2016: 17) has referred to as “luxury borrowings’, i.e. loanwords which cannot be 
connected with the transfer of cultural practices or material goods. It is highly 
remarkable that the Baltic loans in Finnic include several kinship terms, in par- 
ticular *sesar ‘sister’, *tüttar ‘daughter’, *nepat nephew, niece’, *morcijan ‘bride’. 
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The term *ateiva, which is recorded in the sense ‘marriageable woman’ in Veps 
(3afıesa 2010: 18) and as ‘married woman visiting her parents’ in Finnish, in 
combination with other borrowed words for female family members, is likely 
to suggest exogamous marriage practices (Gimbutas 1963: 36; Lang 2015: 72). 
Genetic studies of European populations have repeatedly referred to female 
exogamy as a driver of intercultural contact in the Corded Ware up until the 
Bronze Age (Knipper et al. 2017; Mittnik et al. 2018, 2019), although there have 
not been any studies investigating this phenomenon in more recent periods, or 
further east, where the contacts are most likely to have taken place, so it can- 
not yet be confirmed whether such a hypothesis is supported by the genetic 
evidence. 

As "luxury" loanwords, we can also consider terms connected with topo- 
graphy and nature, such as *mecca ‘forest’ and *halla ‘frost’, and the names of 
animals of low economic significance — here, we are largely dealing with those 
that have a negative connotation — *herhildinen ‘hornet’, *kili(l)áinen ‘botfly’, 
*yapsas ‘wasp’, *kdrmes ‘snake’. In addition, we find the basic adjectives *ahtas 
‘narrow’, *tühjá ‘empty’, *haljas ‘green’, *keltainen ‘yellow’, and the body part 
terms *hammas ‘tooth’ and “napa ‘navel’. From a typological perspective, the 
last two are particularly remarkable: according to the WOLD database, both 
‘tooth’ and ‘navel’ rank among the 400 least likely words to be borrowed.!78 

The above semantic clustering seems most coherent with a scenario involv- 
ing a Baltic substrate in Finnic. Geographical terminology and words related 
to natural phenomena are frequently identified as characteristic of borrowings 
from linguistic substrates (e.g. Kalima 1919: 257-258; Bertoldi 1932: 94; Ariste 
1971: 9-10; Saarikivi 2004; Aikio 2009: 41). Close semantic parallels for many 
of the borrowed animal names can be identified among the Finnic substrate 
words in Russian dialects, cf. R dial. napma ‘botfly’, xizauu ‘gnats’ (cf. Mbı3- 
HHKOB 2019: 295), moexá« (IllaxvaroB apud Kymakosckili 1898: 119) ‘a kind 
of woodworm’, wús.aur ‘lizard’ (cf. Kalima 1919: 257; Mannon 2004: 113- 
16). 

The strongest linguistic evidence for a mixed group involving bilingualism 
can be seen in the plurale tantum nouns “pelut ‘straw chaff’, *nitet 'heddle' and 
*rattahet ‘cart’, which correspond to Baltic nouns also used exclusively in the 
plural (in the relevant meanings). This implies that the Baltic words were iden- 
tified as plural upon borrowing, which can only be understood if we assume a 
certain level of bilingualism. This is particularly remarkable in the case of Baltic 


178 Note the Romance substrate word imliq ‘navel’ (< *imbilicus, cf. Galician embigo) in 
Andalusian Arabic (Griffin 1959: 347). 
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*nítis ‘heddle’, where the ending is morphologically ambiguous, and could only 
be understood as plural by a person well acquainted with Baltic grammar. The 
hypothesis of a Baltic substrate that was ultimately absorbed by Finnic would 
further be supported by the evidence that the source of the Baltic loanwords 
was not the direct ancestor of any attested Baltic language (see 3.3.4). 


CHAPTER 4 


Loanwords into Other Uralic Languages 


4.1 Sámi 


Many of the originally Baltic loanwords have been loaned into Sámi through 
North Finnic,in several cases early enough be distributedthroughoutthe entire 
family; compare the following: 

— Sá. S lijkie, N liigi, K liijg ‘surplus’ (< *lijke) < F liika (~ Lt. liékas) 

— Sá. S naepie, N náhpi, Sk. náá pp, Ter nappe (< *nape) ‘navel’ + F napa (~ 

Lv. naba) ü 
— Sá. S daajvaj, N dávjá , Sk. táujja, Ter tajva (< *tavja) ‘often’ — F taaja (~ 

Lt. tánkus) 

— Sá. N Saldi ‘bridge’, Sk. sá ldd ‘floor’ (< *Selté) — F silta, K šilta ‘bridge’ (~ 

Lt. tiltas) 

In the last case, a Finnic intermediary is proven by the initial consonant, which 
must be the result of the specifically Finnic change *tí > si (and further North 
Karelian » 3i). The other cases also show vocalic substitutions indicative of bor- 
rowing rather than common inheritance; note that stem-final *à is typical of 
younger loanwords (Aikio 2006b: 36).! Since distribution is nota decisive factor, 
it is occasionally difficult to rule out a common Finno-Sámic proto-form. For 
instance, both F siemen 'seed' and Sá. N siepman could theoretically reflect 
a PU *sámon (compare F kieli tongue’ = Sá. N giella ‘language’ < PU *kála), 
but the principle of parsimony speaks rather in favour of a Finnish transmis- 
sion. 

Comparing the list of Baltic loans in Sami given by Sammallahti (1999: 410- 
411) with those accepted by Aikio (2012a: 107), it would appear that the latter's 
revisions mainly involve the removal of words which could equally be bor- 
rowed through Finnic. Thus, examples which show the correlation F e, o ~ Sami 
*ea, *oa have been omitted, since although such correspondences are found in 
inherited words, they are also common in Finnic borrowings of all ages (Aikio 
2006b: 31-34) 


1 Ayounger age of Sámi *tavja might also be shown by the metathesis *vj > *jv in South Sami, as 
South Sami appears to have kept *vj and *kj distinct: cf. Sá. S vuevjie ‘clothing insert’ (= Finnish 
vaaja ‘wedge’ + Baltic or Germanic; see p. 50); see Pystynen 2014b. 

2 Specifically, PSA. *kearté (> N geardi) ‘time, layer, strand’, *seapre (> L siebrre) ‘company, soci- 
ety’ and *loame (> N loapmi) ‘gap, cleft’ could just as well be loans from F kerta, seura and 
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However, not all of the etymologies originally accepted by Sammallahti are 
straightforward. The equation of Sa. N gohccut ‘call, order’, Sk. káccad ‘call’ 
(< *kocco-) and F kutsu-, E kutsu-, Li. kutsó, 3PRES. kutsub (< *kuccu-) ‘invite, 
call’ with Lt. Aviésti (PRES. kviécia) ‘invite’ (Mägiste 1923: 35-36; Koivulehto 
1986: 272—274) is doubtful, as the substitution of *ve (or earlier *wei/*wai) with 
*u lacks phonological plausibility (cf. Junttila 2011: 107).3 Likewise, despite 
Nuutinen (1992), Sa. N bievla, Sk. piöull (< *pievle) = F pálvi snow-free patch (in 
spring)’ cannot be compared with Lt. palvé ‘wind-levelled plain among dunes’ 
(< Pr., cf. Sabaliauskas 1974), as the assumed metathesis in Sami is ad hoc. The 
Sami and Finnish words rather presuppose an earlier "päwla. 

The old derivation of Sá. N giehka, Sk. Kiókk (< *kieke) and F käki, E dial. kägi 
(usu. kägu), Li. keg (< *küki) ‘cuckoo’ from Lt. gegé ‘cuckoo’ (Thomsen 1890:172) 
can also not be accepted. As recognized by LEW (142-143), the Lithuanian form 
is a recent clipping of the inherited Lt. dial. gegužė (= Lv. dzeguze; OR skerba- 
oa, cf. CAPA 1214 111: 238; Hnkonaeg 2020: 593), and can hardly be dated to 
Proto-Baltic. Furthermore, the Finnic and Sámic words are most likely regu- 
larly cognate with Khanty *käy-aj (Vakh-Vasjugan köyi, Surgut káy"i) ‘cuckoo’ 
(< PU *käko).* 

In addition, many of the etymologies involve serious obstacles on the seman- 
tic side. In the following cases, the incompatibility in meaning makes the equa- 
tion highly improbable: 

- Nduollji, Sk. tue Tlj (< tuolje) ‘hide, skin rug’ = F talja ‘animal hide’ ~ Lt. dalia 

‘fate’, Lv. dala ‘portion, share’ — Koivulehto (1984: 12) attempts to bridge 

the semantic gap by comparing OE scearu* (attested scaru, OBL.SG. sceare) 


Z 


‘division’ (> MoE share) and R arch. ckopá ‘hide’, but both words must be 


loma (cf. SSA 1: 348, II: 90, III: 172, respectively). In addition, the etymology PSá. *piemme- (N 
biebmat, Sk. peám mad) ‘feed, rear’ ~ Lt. penimis ‘fattening pig’ is explicitly rejected as phon- 
ologically problematic. 

3 According to Koivulehto *kuoit-ja- was adopted as *kut-ja- because "ein /j/ konnte [vor *cc] 
nicht bestehen”. However, a sequence *-jcc- seems to have been possible even in inherited 
vocabulary: F arch. seitsen ‘seven’ (< *sdiccen < PU *édjéóomá, Aikio in prep. 109-110) and veitsi 
‘knife’ (< "váicci ‘knife’ ?« *väjca ~ Ko. dial. vez- ‘cut slantwise, Hungarian vés ‘chisel, cut, cf. 
UEW 565), where it results from a fortition *- jé- > *-jcc-. Koivulehto is led astray by the notion 
that *j in these stems derives from an earlier *7 (Koivulehto 1981: 169; compare PF *suiccet > 
F suitset, Vò. suidsóq, Li. Salaca suiksud ‘bridle’, from virtual *éuwa-née-, cf. *suu > F, E suu, Li. 
su ‘mouth’), for which there is no evidence (Aikio loc. cit.). As a result, there is no reason to 
suspect that a form *kuiccV- should have been phonotactically impossible. 

4 Compare Vakh-Vasjugan wóy, Surgut way”, way” ‘strength’ (< *wäka, UEW 563). Note, howe- 
ver, that Aikio (2015b: 2-3) has suggested that *á regularly yielded Khanty *ú before *k in 
Uralic 2-stems. He does not mention *kdka as a counter-example, presumably because he 
considers the Finno-Sámic word to be a Baltic loan (Aikio 2012a: 107). 
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understood as parallel deverbal formations (cf. OE sceran ‘cut, divide’), and 
do not constitute a parallel for the semantic shift ‘share’ > (animal) hide’. 

- N faggi (wooden) hook, Sk. vá gó ‘wooden hook, pothook (< *venke) ~ 
Lt. vingis ‘bend, turn, bypass’ — A root etymology; the meaning ‘hook’ is 
unattested in Baltic (cf. Kalima 1936: 178-179).5 

— N johtit, Sk. jáá tted (< *jote-) ‘go, travel, migrate’ ~ Lt. judéti ‘move (about), 
be restless’ — The original meaning in Baltic is certainly not ‘move’, but 
rather ‘be restless’, cf. the glosses ‘arguo, obiurgo’ in Szyrwid (cf. ALEW 491), 
Lv. dial. jüdit ‘unruhig machen’ (ME r1: 120) and the cognates Skt. yuidhyate 
fight, To. A yutk- (< *(H)ieudh-sk-) ‘worry’ (IEW 511-512; LIV 225-226). 

— N luokta, Sk. luhtt (< *luokte) = F lahti, E laht (< *lakti) ‘bay, inlet’ ~ Lt. lariktis 
‘yarn winder’ (Posti 1977: 267-268) — Rather a root etymology, comparing 
Lt. lefikti ‘bend’, from which other words for ‘bay’ have been derived, e.g. 
Lv. licis ‘bay, inlet. However, the etymology is suspect since the right com- 
bination of form and meaning is unattested in Baltic (Saarikivi 2004: 200). 

— N riessan ‘decorative fringe, Sk. riózzám ‘collar band’ (< *rieseme) and the 
verb S riesedh, N riessat (< riese-) ‘adorn’ ~ Lt. risti, Lv. dial. rist ‘tie (on, up)’ — 
The semantics are not compelling.® Moreover, the Sámi vocalism is unexpec- 
ted: *ie(-e) implies earlier *ë(—ə). 

— Sá. I ruodás, Sk. ruóddás (« *ruontes) ‘wrist of a glove’; F ranne, E ranne 
(« *ranteh) ‘wrist’ ~ Lt. grandis ‘Armband’ (Ruhig 11: 31) (Liukkonen 1999: 
116-117) — LÁGLOS (111: 125) has already questioned the plausibility of the 
semantic shift ‘bracelet’ > ‘wrist’, but the situation is in fact worse, since the 
sense 'bracelet' is limited to a single lexicographical source, while the usual 
meaning in Lithuanian is ‘(metal) link, ring’, cf. also Pr. E grandis - rincke 
‘beam link on a plough’ (Trautmann 1910: 342). 

— Sá. S saertie ‘reindeer heart (as food)’ (< *sarte) ~ Lt. šerdis, Lv. sefde ‘core, 
kernel’ (Koivulehto 1990: 150) — The South Sami form is cherry-picked. The 


5 Aikio (2009: 176-178) has previously suggested that this Sami word is a palaeo-Laplandic sub- 
strate word in view of the variants "vere (L vagna ‘hook, barb’, Sk. vönn ‘snag, submerged tree 
stump’) and N vievgna ‘snag’ (< *vievre). 

6 Thomsen (1890: 212, cf. SSA 111; 72-73) takes PF *rihma ‘thread, rope; snare’ from an m- 
derivative of Baltic *ris-, citing Lt. risimas ‘(the process of) tying’, which is a productive deriv- 
ative which cannot be blindly projected to Proto-Baltic and the Latvian obs. hapax (Valle 
apud Mancelius) riffamais ‘band’ (ME 111: 531; the definite form of the gerundive adjective). 
Liukkonen (1987: 9) has assumed an unattested source *risma-. Grünthal (2012: 328-329) also 
analyses Md. E risme, M dial. fismá ‘chain’ as a Baltic loan, but this is more convincingly 
derived from Indo-Iranian, cf. Skt. RV ragmá 1NsT.sG. (or NOM.SG., Jamison Commentary 
V1.67.1) rein, Parth. rsn /rasan/ ‘rope’ (< *raémn-o-; Lubotsky 2001: 314), cf. Holopainen 2019: 
207-208. 
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other Sámi cognates: N sárdi ‘rib without meat, strip of reindeer liver’, Sk. 
sd rdd ‘small piece of meat, K saa’rrd ‘broad cut of meat’ clearly show an 
original meaning ‘piece of meat.” 

Next, there are a number of seemingly unproblematic Baltic loanwords with 

Finnic equivalents which did not feature in the above discussions due to their 

uncertain Indo-European background. Note, for instance, the following:® 

— Sá. N gahpir, Sk. ked‘p/per (< *kepere) ‘hat, cap’ = F kypärä ‘helmet, E kübar 
‘hat (with a brim)’, Li. kibar (< *küpärä) ‘hat’ ~ Lt. kepüré, Lv. cepure ‘hat’ 
(Thomsen 1890: 185) — The Baltic word has no plausible comparanda bey- 
ond Slavic (R wenéy, SCr. cépac ‘kind of cap’, cf. REW 111: 316, ALEW 552).? 

— N guovllas, Sk. kuvläs (< *kuovles) ‘wooden collar band’ = F kaula, E kael, 
Li. kaggól (« *kakla) ‘neck’ ~ Lt. káklas, Lv. kakls ‘neck’ (Thomsen 1890: 
177) — The Baltic word is of uncertain etymology (cf. ALEW 502-503).10 

- Sá.Lmuolos, Sk. muálas (< *muolos) ‘shore lead, i.e. strip of ice melt along the 
shoreline’ = F dial. malo ‘edge, flank’, K dial. (N) malo ‘shallows, shoreline’ ~ 
Lv. mala ‘edge, shore, boundary’, Lt. dial. byg-malis ‘filled to the brim’ (Loorits 
apud Mägiste 1939: 68-69; Nuutinen 1987a) — The Baltic word is etymolo- 
gically ambiguous." 

- Nruoida, Sk. ruðidd (< *ruojte) ‘shin, thigh’ = F reisi, E reis, Vo. arch. raiz (< 
*reici) ‘thigh’ ~ Lt. rietas, Lv. riéta ‘thigh, loins; ham (of meat)’ (Thomsen 1890: 


7 In a more geographically limited area, we also find a meaning ‘piece of fabric’, cf. N sárdi 
‘piece of a tent’, L sárdde ‘strip of canvas’, which probably suggests a basic meaning ‘piece, 
strip’. 

8 Note, similarly, the above discussions of */uose ‘salmon’ (= PF *lohi; p. 101), *luové ‘raised 


platform’ (= PF */ava; pp. 101-102), *sesné ‘tanned reindeer leather’ (= PF *hihna; pp. 87- 
88), "vuores ‘old’ (~ PF *varas; pp. 100-101). On Sami *kuojmé ‘companion, see p. 50. 

9 The loan etymology requires the assumption of a metathesis *kdpiird > *küpärä (Thomsen 
1890: 96; Kalima 1936: 124). The alternative interpretations of the Finnic word as a native 
formation (Mikkola 1930: 442; Nilsson 1996) are unconvincing. 

10 The traditional etymology (Mikkola 1896b: 218; Trautmann 1923: 125; Derksen 2015: 220) 
compares Skt. cakrá- “wheel; but this is semantically problematic, and the etymology is 
not taken up by Smoczynski (2018: 469-470). While Walde/Pokorny's (1: 515) “Hals’ als 
‘Dreher’” would have semantic parallels (cf. OR sopor» ‘neck’ beside Boporuruca ‘return, 
CAPA 1-14 1: 477; MP grdn ‘neck’ from grd- ‘revolve, turn; Durkin Meisterernst 2004: 163), 
the word *&"ek"[-(0)- was specialized in the meaning ‘wheel’ already in PIE, and the notion 
that it could have uniquely preserved an abstract meaning 'turner' in Proto-Baltic is far 
from trivial. Note that Grinaveckiene/Mackevic (1989: 74) have even suggested the Baltic 
word was borrowed from Finnic. 

11 More plausible than the comparison with SIn. moléti ‘jut, protrude’ (IEW 721—722) is the 
connection with Olr. mala ‘eyebrow’ < *mlH- (Pedersen 1913: 99; as a semantic parallel, 
Olr. brú ‘edge, shore’ < ‘brow’, see eDIL s.v.). Alternatively, compare ON mol ‘shingle, gravel 
bank’ < *malo- (but see de Vries 1962: 401). 
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212) — The Baltic word has no certain comparanda beyond Slavic (SCS puts, 
Cz. rit’ ‘anus’). The equation with Arm. eri ‘shoulder of animals’ (IEW 863) is 
uncertain (Martirosyan 2008: 263). 

— Nsuolu ‘island; isolated patch of forest’, Ter sielaj ‘island’ (< *suoloj) = F salo 
‘dense forest; island; elevated spot in a swamp; E salu ‘grove; area of wood- 
land in an open landscape’ (< *salo)!? ~ Lt. sala, Lv. sala ‘island; elevated spot 
in aswamp’ (Thomsen 1890: 214; Kalima 1936: 158) — The Baltic word lacks 
a satisfactory etymology.!* 

It cannot be excluded that the above words originated in Baltic, but depend- 

ing on one's assessment of the existing etymologies, alternatives cannot be 

excluded. Where the Baltic word is isolated within Indo-European, an early 
loan from Finnic into Baltic may still be on the table. Where Slavic equivalents 
are attested, this becomes far less likely; however, the possibility remains that 
the words in question are parallel loans from unattested source languages. 
This brings us to the unambiguous cases. Of the Finnic etymologies accep- 

ted in 3.2, five of them have a Sámi equivalent which cannot be explained as a 

recent loan from Finnic:!5 

- Nsarvva, Sk. sórvv (< *serve) ‘elk’ = PF *hirvi ‘deer; elk’ ~ Pr. E sirwis ‘roe-deer’ 

- Nsuoldni, Sk. sue Inn (< *suolne) ‘mist over water in late summer; hoarfrost’ 
= PF “halla ‘frost, hoarfrost’ ~ Lt. $alnd, Lv. saína ‘hoarfrost’ 

- Nsuorri, Sk. sue r (< *suore) ‘branch, fork’ = PF *hara ‘branch, fork’ ~ Lv. zars 
‘branch, prong’ 


12 The Finnic and Sami words reconstruct to a common proto-form *salaw (Kuokkala 2012: 
78) with which we may compare Lt. obs. salavá ‘island, river island (German Werder)’ 
(Bezzenberger 1877: 320; Ruhig 11: 399), adduced already by Thomsen. In terms of word 
formation, salava stands quite apart from other words with a suffix -ava, which usually 
have a collective meaning (cf. SkardZius 1941: 379-380). 

13 Despite the communis opinio (ME 111: 64; LEW 758; Smoczynski 2018: 1126-1127), it seems 
obvious that Lt. sala, Lv. sala ‘village’ is borrowed from Bel. canó. It is hardly a coincidence 
that the Lithuanian word is practically limited to Vilniskiai dialects where s is regularly 
depalatalized (Zinkeviðius 1966: 165 and Map 74; cf. Smalinskiené 1994: 178). 

14 Latin insula ‘island’ is hardly to be separated from Olr. inis ‘island’ (Ernout/Meillet 319- 
320; de Vaan 2008: 306). Endzelīns (ME 111: 664) proposed that sala was abstracted from 
*api-sala ‘that which [water] flows around, but such a form is unattested, and the verbal 
root *sal- ‘to flow’ is itself supported by doubtful evidence (Jakob forthc. b.). While a Baltic 
source is usually assumed (LEW 758; Sammallahti 2001: 411; Aikio 2012a: 107), Thomsen 
and Kalima both admit the possibility of a Finnic > Baltic loan (cf. also Bednarczuk 1976: 
52), and others have suggested a loanword from an unknown source (Saarikivi 2004: 208; 
Aikio 2004: 24; J. Hakkinen 2009: 48; Holopainen, Kuokkala & Junttila 2017: 129). 

15 [can only imagine that *suolne was an accidental omission in Aikio (2012a: 107). As for 
*yuosse, the omission perhaps follows from the fact that Sammallahti considered a Ger- 
manic etymology equally possible (see Chapter 3, fn. 37). 
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- Nduovli, Sk. tu *ll (< *tuovle) ‘tinder (as a traditional remedy); tinder fungus’ 
= PF *takla ‘tinder’ ~ Lv. dial. dagla, daglis ‘tinder, fire sponge’ (ME 1: 430, 
EH 1: 313) 

— S vuessie, N vuos sí (< *vuosse) ‘handle (of a cooking pot, bucket)’ = PF *ansa 
‘handle’ ~ Lt. gsá, Lv. tosa ‘handle, eyelet’! 

Aikio lists “serves (> N sarvvis, Sk. sáá rves) 'uncastrated reindeer buck’ as a 

separate loanword. In reference works (SKES 77-78; SSA 1:167), the Sámi word 

has been equated with F hirvas, K hirvas ‘uncastrated reindeer buck’. However, 
given that this word is only known in the northern dialects of Finland and 

Karelia, combined with the exact semantic correspondence with Sami, it seems 

much more probable that it is a partial calque resulting from a crossing of the 

native hirvi with Sami *serves ( Junttila in prep. s.v. hirvas; cf. also the direct loan- 
word sarvas; Aikio 2009: 276). Note that the interpretation of F hirvas and hirvi 
as independent loanwords from the Baltic masculine *Sirvas (= Pr. sirwis) and 
the feminine *sirve, respectively (Nieminen 1940: 378), could also be applied to 

Saami *serve and *serves. However, it appears just as probable that *serves as an 

inner-Sámi derivative with the same suffix as in Sá. S urries, Sk. áá res (< *ores) 

‘male (animal)! 

All the cited words in Finnic and Sámi can be given a common Uralic proto- 
form. This can be interpreted in at least three ways: (a) the loans were adopted 
into a single Finno-Sámic proto-language; (b) the Sámi forms are very early 
adoptions from Finnic, predating most of the sound changes; or (c) the words 
were adopted independently by Sámi and Finnic, and the fact that they go back 
to identical proto-forms is due to coincidence. 

The main issue with option (a) is that the reconstruction of a Finno-Sámic 
branch is nowadays increasingly disfavoured, with the shared features being 
explained as the result of secondary areal diffusion (T. Itkonen 1997; Salminen 


16 Forthe development *-ns- > *-ss-, compare Sá. N guos si, K ku ss ‘guest’ (< *kuossé = F kansa 
‘guest’); cf. Sammallahti 1998: 54. 

17  Theinarilappisches Wörterbuch attests the form meccin /mec tin / im Walde’ which would 
reflect the inessive singular of a word *meaccé. The latter has been interpreted as an early 
loan from Baltic (Aikio 2012a: 107). The other Sámi languages attest a similar but irrecon- 
cilable *meaccé (> Sá. S miehtsie, Sk. meá'c'c ‘forest’), pointing to a later loan. The Inari 
form corresponds formally to Lule miehttjen ‘against the wall of the tent, as far as pos- 
sible from the hearth’, which is semantically aligned with the other West Sami languages, 
e.g. South Sami miehtjiedidh ‘move away, put by the wall, Ume miehttjiedit ‘remove the 
pot from the fire. South Sámi meahtsanidh ‘withdraw oneself to the wall (of the tent)’ = 
N meahccánit 'stray too far (of cattle) might show the confusion of the two word families. 
The question, then, is whether Inari meccin ‘im Walde’ should also be explained as the 
result of a contamination of the Finnic loan mecci ‘forest’ and *meacce ‘far away (from the 
hearth). 
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1999: 20-23; 2002: 47-48; Saarikivi 2011: 106-109; Aikio 2022: 3-4). In view of 

this, Aikio (2012b: 73) opts for option (b), assuming that all of the Baltic loan- 

words in Sámi were mediated through Finnic, an opinion that was already held 
by Thomsen (1890: 28-29). A number of criticisms can be raised against this. 
First, there is no unambiguous evidence for Finnic loanwords in Sámi of 

a sufficiently early date. Very few identifiably Finnic loanwords predate the 

Sami vowel shift, and even Sami "puose (> N buossi) ‘angry’, apparently an early 

loan from PF "paa ‘bad, evil’ (Sammallahti 1998: 183), evidently postdated *$ 

> *s.18 It is unclear, however, exactly by what criteria such early mutual loan- 
words could be distinguished from common inheritances, and the existence of 
unidentifiable borrowings from this period cannot be excluded (Aikio 2012b: 

72).9 
Next, there are a number Baltic loanwords in Sámi which are unattested in 

Finnic. To my mind, there are three plausible examples: 

— N giehpa, Sk. kiöpp (< *kiepe) ‘soot’ ~ Lv. kvépi, dial. kvépji PL. ‘soot’ (cf. Sam- 
mallahti 1998: 127). 

- N loggut, K la’nnge (< *lonkö- ~ *lonke-) ‘strip (birch bark); peel’ ~ Lt. dial. 
lunkas, Lv. lüks ‘bast’; cf. further Pr. E lunkan; R axxo, SCr. liko ‘bast’. A nom- 
inal form is attested in the Sámi loanword F lunka ‘bark which flakes off 
easily’ (Aikio 2009: 115-116) 

- N vietka, Sk. viötkk (< *vietke) 'adze' ~ Lt. vedega ‘adze, Lv. vefga, dial. vedga 
‘ice chisel’; Pr. E wedigo ‘carpenter's axe’ 

The latter two etymologies do not involve any significant formal or semantic 

issues,?° but cannot be considered unambiguous evidence of direct contacts 

between Sámi and Baltic, as the Baltic words themselves do not have reliable 

Indo-European etymologies. The word for ‘bast’ has a potentially irregular com- 

parandum in Slavic (see p. 181), while the word for 'adze' contains an opaque 

suffix *-eg- otherwise found only in the equally obscure Lt. uodega ‘tail’ (the 
derivation of the latter from odas ‘mosquito’ per ALEW 1328 and Smoczynski 

2018:1563 wants semantic parallels). 


18 Whether or not they were transmitted through Finnic, it is possible that *serve ‘elk’ (<+ 
*girvas) and *suolné (< *$alnd) ‘mist over water’ did not in fact predate the pre-Sámi 
change *s > *s, but merely predated the innovation of anew phoneme *$, as in the absence 
of such a phoneme, a substitution *s + *s would be in line with expectations (cf. Kallio 
2009: 34). 

19 Although we might expect more such traces in the case of intense early language contact. 
For instance, one might anticipate evidence of the Finnic merger *t, *d, *d, *é > *tinthe 
Sámi material. 

20 Admittedly, Sá. "vietke (< “wdtka) is perhaps not quite expected from Baltic *vedegá. One 
might rather anticipate **wátáki (> Sá. **vateke > Sá. N **váhttit). 
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Things look more positive in the case of ‘soot’. Latvian kvépi is clearly related 
to the verb kvépt ‘smoke, smell; get covered in soot’, Lt. kvépti ‘breathe, blow; 
smell’, kvápas ‘breath, smell’. Although further connections are difficult?! the 
inner-Baltic etymology seems solid. In Sámi, the substitution of *kv- with *k- is 
paralleled by Torne Sámi gierdnas ‘mill, grinder’ — Nw. kvern and South Sámi 
gearhka ‘throat’ + Nw. kverk (Quigstad 1893: 14; Koivulehto 1992a: 92). The ques- 
tion still stands as to whether this word for ‘soot’ might once have existed in 
Finnic but was subsequently simply lost (Aikio 2012a: 74). The Proto-Finnic 
word for soot (F noki, E nógi < *noki) is itself of obscure origin, but it is pos- 
sible that it replaced an earlier Baltic loan *kepi. While this cannot be excluded, 
reconstructing unattested Finnic words to explain away evidence of direct con- 
tact is, of course, circular. 

Moreover, Aikio (loc. cit.) and Saarikivi (2022: 33) do still admit the possib- 
ility of direct contact on the basis of one example, namely Sá. S liejpie, N leaibi 
(< *leajpe) '(grey) alder’, which for phonological reasons could not have been 
adopted through Finnic *leppá ‘alder’, and whose preform *lejpá actually more 
closely resembles pre-Baltic *leípá than the Finnic word does. As I have dis- 
cussed in detail above (see p. 89), there are several problems with this word 
family which make a simple Baltic loan hypothesis unsatisfactory; if there is any 
relation at all, it is most probably a shared substrate word in Balto-Slavic and 
West Uralic. Although the word for 'alder' may not be reliable, there is another 
word which provides evidence of direct, independent contact between Baltic 
and Sami:?? 

- Nsuoidni, Sk. suei‘nn (< *suojne) ‘grass, hay’ + F heinä, E hein, Li. aina ‘hay’ ~ 

Lt. siénas, Lv. siens ‘hay’ 


21 Possibly here also R kónom» ‘soot, but the loss of *w is irregular. Contrary to Schrijver (1991: 
260-263) and Derksen (2015: 268), the Latvian acute hardly warrants the awkward recon- 
struction *kh,uep-, which cannot in any case account for Gr. xanvóç ‘smoke’, Lat. vapor 
‘steam, heat’ (IEW 596-597). We are probably dealing with metatony, as in Lv. dial. drébt 
‘beat; sleet’ vs. Lt. drébti (cf. Chapter 7, fn. 78 and 79) and likewise Lv. tést ‘carve; shave’ vs. 
Lt. tasyti (cf. Chapter 3, fn. 8). 

22 South Sami daktere ‘daughter (by marriage), Pite (taktier) (Lehtiranta1989:130) is presen- 
ted by Sammallahti (1998: 127) as an example of a word which could not have been medi- 
ated by Finnic (where we find *tüttür). It is, however, more probable that the Sami word 
is of Norse origin, especially in view of the limitation to the western edge of the family (cf. 
already Qvigstad 1893: 125). Although the word for ‘daughter’ in Old Norse is an assimil- 
ated dóttir, the older cluster -At- is reflected as *-kt- in several loans, cf. Sá. S slikte, N livttis 
‘smooth’ (< *liktes — *slihtaz; cf. ON sléttr); S raaktse ‘harness trace’ (*räktes < *drahtuz; cf. 
ON dráttr ‘dragging’, Nw. dial. drátt ‘trace’); N divttis ‘tight, watertight’ (< *tiktes < *pinhtaz; 
cf. ON þéttr). See Posti (1953: 45). 
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While the Finnic word, partly on the basis of the Sámi evidence, has usually 
been reconstructed *Saina, I have argued above extensively (see 3.3.1.4) that 
the word in question should be reconstructed *heina for Proto-Finnic. If this is 
correct, then the Sami equivalent cannot have been adopted through Finnic, 
but must rather represent an independent loanword. The difference can be 
explained by assuming an earlier chronology, namely a date before the Baltic 
monophthongization "ai > "e" 

Nevertheless, it is possible to imagine an alternative account whereby pre- 
Sami *Sajna was, after all, borrowed from pre-Finnic *sejna. The Sami change 
*i > *e is a recent innovation (Sammallahti 1998: 106), postdating at least some 
of the Norse contacts (Aikio 2006a: 15) and, more importantly, the Baltic loan- 
word "serve ‘elk’ (?< pre-Finnic *sirva) + Baltic *Sirvé (see above). Prior to this 
change, it is possible that pre-Sámi *a in fact represented the phonetically 
closest match to Finnic *e, meaning that the substitution *e > *a would be per- 
fectly intuitive. 

Therefore, at least the word for ‘soot’ and perhaps also ‘hay’ might offer some 
evidence for direct contact between Sámi and Baltic. Even so, the fact that five 
out of six of the Sámi loans from Baltic are shared with Finnic can hardly be 
considered coincidental. It seems, therefore, that some of the relevant mater- 
ial must have percolated through a Finno-Sámic dialect continuum, but that 
does not exclude a small level of direct contact taking place between Sami and 
Baltic. 


411 Earlier and Later Loanwords 

All of the examples mentioned above involving Baltic *$ show a reflex *s in 

Sámi. Two other Sámi substitutions for this phoneme have been suggested in 

the literature: *¢ and *$. These examples have been used to support the idea of 

an older and younger layer of Baltic loanwords in Sámi, respectively. The former 

is supported by two etymologies (Kallio 2009: 32-33): 

— Sa. N cuorpmas, Sk. Cuórmás (< *Cuormes) ‘hail’ ~ Lt. Sarma, Lv. safma 'hoar- 
frost’ (Koivulehto 1983: 188-189) 

— Sá. N cohkut, Sk. Caakkad (< *coko-) ‘to comb, currycomb’ = F suka, E suga, 
Li. suga ‘currycomb; heckling comb’ ~ Lt. sukos F.PL., Lv. suka or sukas F.PL. 
'comb, heckling comb' 

Although the Baltic word for ‘comb’ has a probable cognate in Uk. wem» ‘bristle’, 

SIn. dial. $cét ‘brush, thistle’ (Pronk/Pronk-Tiethoff 2019: 285), the further ety- 


23 Similar argumentation can be made in the case of *ruojte ‘thigh’ (cf. PF *reici, Lt. ríetas), 
however, in this case there is no evidence for an original *-ai- diphthong in Baltic, and the 
word is of obscure origin. See above on pp. 122-123. 
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mology is uncertain (ALEW 1216) so that the exact relationship between the 

words cannot be determined. In the other case, there is a semantic difference. 

Although not prohibitive (compare Lt. grúodas ‘frozen ground’ vs. OCS rpay» 

‘hail’), it is questionable whether this single etymology is of sufficient calibre 

to carry the weight of an entire loanword stratum, especially given that a term 

associated with a natural phenomenon such as ‘hail’ is an unlikely candidate 
for borrowing during incidental early contacts. 

As for the supposed ‘late’ loans, Sammallahti (2001: 401) has suggested two 
which would show Sami *s- for Baltic *s- (or *Z-), and a third was later adduced 
by Koivulehto (apud Aikio 2009: 200). While Sammallahti assumed a Proto- 
Balto-Slavic source for these loanwords, the Sámi phoneme *š is of recent, 
probably post-Proto-Sámi origin (cf. Kallio 2009: 35), which suggests a later 
date. Even though the notion of Baltic loanwords in an already disintegrating 
Proto-Sámi seems a priori unlikely, we must keep our minds open at this point: 
— Sá. N Searrat, L sjerrat (< *$earete) ‘clear (of the sky)’ — Lt. Zéréti ‘glow (e.g. 

of coals); shine, glitter’ — There is no precise formal or semantic match, so 

it is essentially a root etymology. Junttila (2015b: 477) has suggested that the 

Sami word is rather a loan from Finnic *heretä (> E ere, dial. here 'bright').2^ 
— Sá. S sealma ‘threshold; pass, ridge, N sielbmá ‘threshold (of a tent)’ (< 

*Sielma) ~ Lt. Selmuð ‘ridge (of a roof), eaves, gable’ (= SCr. s[jéme ‘moun- 

tain ridge; (dial.) roof ridge’) — There is no exact semantic correspondence. 

Aikio (2012a: 107) has tentatively suggested a loan etymology from Finnic 

*helma (> F helma, E hélm) hem! 

— Sá. S sjáavonje, N šūvon (< *Suovune) ‘well-trained shepherd dog’ ~ Lt. suö 
(OBL. šun-) ‘dog’ — The comparison is phonologically problematic. Sam- 
mallahti (2001: 400) erroneously derives Lt. šuó from *souon(i)-, and Kallio 
(2009: 35) reconstructs Baltic *$avá on the basis of a Zemaitian form šova 
quoted in LEW (1023). The latter is evidently an untransposed Žem. šova = 
Suva, which is not a derivative, but a special development of the nominat- 
ive singular (see Zinkevičius 1966: 256-257). All in all, we can reconstruct a 
Proto-East-Baltic *3(u)on, OBL. *Sun-, neither of which can explain the Sami 
word. 

None of the etymologies are convincing, and they can hardly serve as a basis 

for drawing the far-reaching conclusions which they would imply, namely that 

the Balts would have been in contact with the Sámi already after their migra- 
tion into Fennoscandia. Of course, it is in principle possible that certain Baltic 


24 Note that Holopainen/Junttila (2022: 103-105) and Junttila (in prep. s.v. *heräittäk) have 
suggested that this Finnic stem is after all ultimately of Baltic origin. 
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populations crossed the Gulf of Finland, where enclaves could have interacted 
with Sami populations until a relatively recent date. However, this is merely a 
speculation unsupported by any other evidence. 

Note in this connection that it has been suggested that the Sami endonym 
PSá. *same (> N sapmi) is derived from a Baltic source, cf. Lt. Zémé ‘earth, land’ 
(Koivulehto 1993b). Koivulehto analyses *same as a cognate to F Häme, the 
name of a historical region in Finland. The notion that a Baltic loanword would 
be used as a local toponym in Finland, which would later serve as the self- 
identification of the Sámi people, would probably imply that the Balts settled in 
Finland, and most probably before the Sámi arrived there. This is an extremely 
bold claim. Furthermore, even though it seems attractive to compare F Häme 
with the self-designation of the Sámi, this encounters an important issue: it is 
hardly possible to separate Sami *same from Finnish Suomi ‘Finland’. These two 
forms together point to a common preform * sámá rather than *$ümá (Pystynen 
2018: 83; Holopainen 2021: 207-208). 

All in all, the idea that Balts should once have been present in the area of 
modern-day Finland is too bold a claim to base on a single toponym, especially 
as it remains possible, or even probable, that the ethnonym *same was adop- 
ted from a palaeo-Lakelandic contact language of the type we know must have 
been spoken in this area before the arrival of the Sámi (Aikio 2012: 80-88).25 


4.2 Mordvin 


The possibility that Baltic and Mordvin were in contact was already recog- 
nized in the 1880s in two articles by Wilhelm Tomaschek (1883: 704—705, 1889: 
11-12). Of the 15 comparisons made in these works, many reappear in Thom- 
sen's work on Finnic-Baltic loanwords. In the latter's opinion (1890: 154-155), 
these must mostly have passed through a dialect continuum from Finnic into 
Mordvin, although Thomsen does admit that a small number may have been 
borrowed directly. A similar conclusion was reached by Kalima (1936: 191-192). 
By contrast, as many as four of the seven loanwords accepted in the recent com- 
prehensive study by van Pareren (2008) were classified as direct. The goal of this 
subchapter is to establish the degree of direct and indirect contacts between 
Baltic and Mordvin. 


25 Reminiscent of "same is Lv. (Sahms) ‘Finne; Oesulaner' cited by Ulmann (1872: 244), but 
Endzelīns (ME 111: 803) attractively derives this form from Li. sarma ‘Saaremaa’ (note 
Oesel = Saaremaa). Several parallels for the loss of /r/ after long vowels in Courland Latvian 
are provided in Endzelins 1923: 159-160. 
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424 Rejectable Comparisons 
The most recent detailed study (Griinthal 2012) shows a manifold increase 


in 


the number of accepted loanwords, with a total of 36.26 Unfortunately, 


a large proportion of the additional etymologies accepted and proposed by 
Griinthal involve hypothetical semantic shifts or anachronisms, and in my 


opinion should certainly be rejected: 


26 


27 


28 


Md. EM al (< *al | *ala) ‘egg’ ~ Lv. uóla ‘egg’, dial. ‘pebble’ (Joki 1973: 294) — 
The sense ‘egg’ is an extension of ‘pebble’ in only part of the Latvian dialects, 
displacing older pauts (EH 11: 186 = Lt. dial. (S Aukšt.) paútas, Pr. G paute 
“egg'), and is hardly to be reconstructed for Proto-Baltic (Lanszweert 1984: 
38); compare Lt. uolà ‘whetstone, rock; cliff. Furthermore, the substitution 
*(w)o- ^ *a is phonologically unlikely (van Pareren 2008: 86).27 

Md. E dial. conda (?« *Sonda) ‘bride price”?! = F hinta, E hind, Li. inda (< 
*hinta) ‘price’ ~ Lt. Simtas ‘hundred’ (Uotila 1990) — The fact that siritas 
(usu. as PL. Simtai) can be used hyperbolically to mean ‘a lot’ (like English 
hundreds) cannot be considered a sufficient semantic bridge. 

Md. E inže (PL. inst), M inzi (< *inga : *ing-) ‘guest’ ?= F obs. inhiminen 
‘person, Vp. inehmoi ‘lazy or sickly person’, Vo. inemine, Li. (Salaca) imi ‘per- 
son’ (?< *inehminen) ~ Lt. j$ymüs ‘notable, famous’ (Liukkonen 1999: 61- 
62) — The Lithuanian word is a productive deverbal adjective from j-£yméti 
‘note, mark’, and cannot be reconstructed for Proto-Baltic. Furthermore, the 
semantic development is speculative. 

Md. EM karks ‘belt, waistband; rope used to bind a sheaf’ ~ Lt. kárti ‘hang 
(up)’ (Grünthal 2012: 315) — EM -ks is a deverbal suffix, but the connection 
with ‘hanging’ is not evident. 

Md. E penge (PL. penkt’), M pengä (< *penga : peng-) (piece of) firewood’ ~ 
Lt. spifigis ‘forest aisle’ (Grünthal 2012: 324) — The two words are semantic- 
ally distant. 

Md. E pusmo, M pusma (< *pusma) ‘bunch, bundle’ ~ Lt. buzmas (Grünthal 
2012: 326) — Grünthal incorrectly glosses the Lithuanian word as ‘bunch’. 


Grünthal explicitly marks as uncertain the Baltic loan etymologies for PMd. *árka ‘lake’ 
(on which see pp. 86-87), *kodar ‘twining plant stem’ (see Chapter 3, fn. 4), *mukara ‘rump, 
rear’ (~ Lv. mugura ‘back’; against which see van Pareren 2008: 109-111), and Md. EM luv 
‘space between the fingers’ ~ Lt. loma ‘hollow, valley’ (the Md. word rather belongs with F 
lovi ‘cleft, notch’, Pystynen 2020b). These will be ignored in the following discussion. 

The alternative view is that EM al ‘egg’ is a semantic extension of EM al- ‘area under or 
below’ (Rédei 1968: 160; Keresztes 1986: 33), which is itself of Uralic origin (< *ela, Aikio in 
prep. 52-53). 

If conda (Velikij Vrag) is the most archaic form, the metathetic variant ¿ando could per- 
haps be explained as the result of contamination with cana ‘price’ + R yond (cf. Bepum- 
HUH I: 486). 
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The word is only known from lexical sources; cf. buzmas ‘eine Falte, Krause’ 
(Kurschat 1883: 66).29 

Md. E rasko, M raska (< *raska) ‘crotch, fork’ = F rahko ‘fork-shaped torch 
holder’ ~ Lt. dial. raska 'skeltu galu kartis obuoliams raskyti [a device with a 
forked end used to pick apples]’ (Skirsnemuné; SkardZius 1941: 41), ráskés 
‘prietaisas obuoliams ra&kyti [a device used to pick apples]’ (Daugėliškis; 
LKZ) (Liukkonen 1999: 114-115) — The basic sense of these rare Lithuanian 
words must be ‘picker’ (cf. réksti, raskyti ‘to pick’), while the Finnic and 
Mordvin words would imply an original sense 'fork, crotch' (cf. Nilsson 2001: 
185). 

Md. E rudaz, M ardaz (« *rudas) ‘dirt, faeces’ (Grünthal 2012: 329) ~ Lt. rudas 
'chestnut brown, Lv. ruds 'red-brown' — From a semantic perspective, the 
Russian data comes far closer, cf. Ru. dial. (Smolensk) pyðá ‘dirt, stain’, pydoü 
'dirty-30 

Md. E tefde-, M terda- (< *terda-) ‘call over, invite’ ~ Lt. tirdinti, Lv. tifdít 
‘badger with questions, torment’ (Grünthal 2012: 335) — The Baltic words 
are frequentative derivatives of Lt. tirti question, examine) Lv. obs. tirt 'Aus- 
fragen' (Lange 1773: 351). The semantics are unconvincing. 


Walchli (1997: 312-319) has suggested Baltic etymologies for a number of gram- 


maticalized relational nouns. All of these are rejected by van Pareren, but 


accepted by Grünthal.?! Again, the semantic developments stretch the imagin- 


ation: 


29 


30 


31 


Md. E lango, M langa (< *langa) relational noun ‘on’, ‘surface’ ~ Lt. lanka 
‘water meadow; swamp, valley’, Lv. lañka ‘low-lying meadow; river bend’. The 
basic sense in Baltic appears to be ‘river bend, cf. R ae, Bg. 1sxa ‘river bend; 
meadow in a river bend’ (~ Lt. lefikti ‘to bend’). 


In Ruhig (11: 53), we find bugmas ‘Bauchbruch am Bebe: however, this is presumably a 
printing error for "bá mas; Mielcke (1: 31) lists the same word under bogmas ‘das Bauchrefð, 
der Bauch vom Refe’ and Nesselmann (1851: 333) has bümas = bozmas ‘das Eingeweiden- 
etz, Bauchnetz' (the word was not familiar to Kurschat 1883: 54). According to Nesselmann 
(but no-one else?), bomas also = bazmas ‘eine große Menge, eine Masse von Menschen, 
Thieren, Kórnern, which must be where Grünthal's ‘bunch’ ultimately originates (but note 
that all of the example sentences in LKZ s.v. bá£mas refer to people, unlike the Mordvin 
words). 

But admittedly, Smolensk is geographically far removed from Mordvinia. Curious is the 
Russian dialectal form pydoc ‘swampy area where rusted water comes to the surface’, 
attested in the Komi Republic (CPHT xxxv 235), cf. Komi rodeg 'dirt, stain; rust in stand- 
ing water, Mari E rüdana-, W arddnge- ‘to rust’ (JIerrkun/Tyzses 1970: 241-242). For Komi 
and Mari, a common preform *rentV- could perhaps be reconstructed. 

According to P. Kallio (p.c. March 2023), Walchli himself is now unenthusiastic about his 
older proposals. 
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— Md. E potmo, M potma ‘insides, stomach, bosom’, E potso, M potsa INESS.SG. 
‘inside’ (< *potma : *pot(m)-) ~ Lt. putmuó ‘swelling (as an ailment)’ 

— Md. E turtov, dial. turton (< *turtan LAT.) ‘for’ ~ Lt. tuftas, ‘wealth, property’ 

In addition, a few etymologies must be rejected on formal grounds. Although 

Grünthal himself notes that sibilants in Erzya are not subject to palatal har- 

mony (2012: 330; cf. Bartens 1999: 43), he still resorts to it in two cases where we 

find an unexpected sibilant reflex: 

— Md. E raśke (< *raska) ‘relative, kin’ ~ Lv. rads ‘relative, lineage’ — Grünthal 
posits a preform *radas-ka, contradicting the Erzya evidence for *s. Addi- 
tionally, despite ME (11: 463), it seems quite possible that the Latvian word is 
loaned from Russian; cf. OR pog» lineage; birth, origin; relative (etc (COPA 
X: 408-415) 

— Md. E dial. sien, M dial. siman (< *siman) ‘tribe, family’ ~ Lt. giminé ‘relative, 
tribe, family’ — The Erzya form proves an initial *s. 

In the latter case, it is assumed that *$ would substitute a palatalized allophone 
of “g in Baltic. Junttila (2018: 78), who also provides the erroneous reconstruc- 
tion *siman, specifies this Baltic dialect as “Altlettgallisch”. He suggests two par- 
allels: E dial. sive, M dial. sivä ‘salary, pay’ ~ Lv. dzívuót ‘live’, dial. +Acc. ‘work, 
be occupied with’ and E sife, occurring in collocation with paro ‘good’ in curses 
~ Lt. girti ‘praise’, géras ‘good’. The evidence of these two words alone, both of 
which require additional assumptions, seems insufficient to support a substi- 
tution *g > *$. 

Another supposed piece of evidence for an "Old Latgalian" source is the verb 
Md. E feda-, M dial. fäda- (< *rüda-) ‘see, notice’ ~ Lt. regéti, Lv. redzét ‘see, 
discern, REFL. ‘seem, be evident’ (Wälchli 1997: 319-320; Junttila 2018: 79-80). 
Walchli's opinion is that *d’ may have directly substituted *g, as Proto-Mordvin 
lacked a phoneme */g/. However, there is no reason to consider the loss of 
*g particularly ancient (Grünthal 2012: 328), and the possible Baltic loanword 
*lija ?< *läjkä ‘other’ (see below) must have predated it. In the opinion of van 
Pareren (2006: 49; cf. 2008: 120), we should expect *g > k in such a late loan- 
word, which is indeed what we find in some borrowings from Tatar and Russian 
(Paasonen 1903: 17; Keresztes 1987: 67—68). 

According to Junttila, Mordvin *d' could directly substitute a Baltic palatal- 
ized *[g’], and a realization [d'] for /g'/ is indeed attested in South Aukstaitian 
(Zinkevičius 1966: 140—141). However, the hypothesis that a dialect in which the 
velars were palatalized was spoken in the necessary time and place remains 
unproven. As Junttila (2018: 80) himself admits, no evidence for a Latvian-type 
palatalization has been identified in Baltic substratal hydronymy. The evidence 
of Mordvin *ráda- alone is hardly enough to postulate such a feature for a hypo- 
thetical Baltic dialect. 
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4.2.2. Turkic or Baltic? 
Ina couple of cases, a Turkic origin appears just as likely or more probable than 
a Baltic origin: 

‘honeycomb’. Md. E kefaz (also as PL. kefazt), M káfaz (< *káfas) ‘honey- 
comb’ ~ Lt. korys, Lv. kare ‘honeycomb’ (Tomaschek 1883) — The Mordvin word 
cannot be separated from a wider group of Volgaic terms. On the one hand, we 
find Ma. E karas, W käräs and Udm. karas (which is not regularly cognate with 
the Mari forms), and on the other Tatar käräz, Bashkir käräd (< *käräz), all in 
the same sense. Due to its final sibilant, Chuvash karas ‘honeycomb’ cannot 
be cognate with the Volga Kipchak forms. Rásánen (1920: 245) has derived the 
Turkic words from Uralic, and these from an Iranian *käras. As such a word is 
unattested in Iranian, this can hardly be accepted (cf. Joki 1973: 226-227; Holo- 
painen 2019: 127). Disregarding the language-specific phonotactic limitations, 
Mordvin *káras is phonologically identical to Tatar käräz, and indeed already 
Paasonen (1897: 37) suggested that Mordvin borrowed the word from Tatar. 

If the Volgaic and Baltic words are indeed connected, one might speculate 
whether it was the Turkic words that were in fact loaned from Baltic. Indeed, 
this could potentially explain the unexpected front vocalism in Mordvin. In 
Turkic, *k was allophonically rendered as *[q] (> Chuv. x) in back-vocalic envir- 
onments, resulting in an association of foreign /k/ with front vocalism, and 
leading to cases such as Chuv. kérpe, dial. körpe ‘grain’, Tat. körpá ‘bran’ — 
R xpyna ‘grain’ (see p. 256). Thus, we might anticipate a front-vocalic substitu- 
tion in the case of a direct loan from Baltic. On the other hand, Volga Kipchak 
*-z would be difficult to explain starting from a Baltic NOM.SG. *kdrjas. Further- 
more, Mari *kárás cannot be understood as a Volga Kipchak loan, as *-z should 
have been preserved in Mari, cf. e.g. Ma. E tendz, W tanz ‘sea’ (cf. Tat. dingez, 
Kyrgyz deniz). 

As a result, the relationship between the various Volgaic forms is difficult to 
establish, and if there is any connection with Baltic at all, the exact route of 
borrowing cannot be recovered. However, it seems quite evident that Mordvin 
adopted this word specifically from Tatar. On the further relationship with 
Gr. xnpós, see pp. 248-249. 

‘far’. Md. E talaj ‘quite a while (ago), cf. talajs ILL.sG. ‘for long’, talajste 
ELAT.SG. ‘from a distance’, M talaj ‘quite a while, quite far’ ~ Lt. toli, tolié, obs. tél 
'far, distant'?? (Grünthal 2012: 333) — Grünthal suggests this Baltic source as an 
alternative to the older Turkic etymology (MdWb 2258-2259), which compared 


32 The Lt. word generally refers to distance, but may also have a temporal reference (e.g. toli 
priés ‘long before"). 
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Kazakh talaj, Kyrgyz dalaj ‘a few, quite a lot; often’. Griinthal’s main criticism 
is that SSA (1: 138) does not mention any “corresponding words in the Turkic 
languages of the Volga region”. However, a glance in the Tatar and Chuvash dic- 
tionaries reveals that the word is indeed present there: Tat. talaj ‘quite a lot’ 
(TPC rr: 302), Chuv. poet. (razaii xupHe> ‘to distant lands’ (CkBopyoB 440, s.v. 
Taslaii II; see also bemorToB II: 167). 

With regard to the semantics, we can note that the Turkic words can be used 
in certain case forms with a temporal and spatial reference; compare Tat. talaj- 
ga ‘for (too) long’ (-ga DAT), Kaz. talajdan beri ‘for a long time’ (-dan ABL, beri 
‘to here’), talaj Zer ‘far away’ (Zer ‘space’). As the Turkic etymology is phonolo- 
gically trivial and raises no serious semantic issues, it should be preferred over 
Griinthal’s Baltic etymology. 

‘yard’. Md. E kardaz ‘yard, stable’, M kaldaz ‘stable, pen’ (?< *kardas)?? ~ Lt. 
gardas ‘enclosure, stall’, Lv. dial. (SW) gárds ‘pigpen’ (Tomaschek 1883) — The 
Mordvin word cannot be separated from Md. E kardo, M karda ‘stable, pen’, 
which Paasonen (MdWb 619), no doubt correctly, derives from Chuvash karta 
‘stockyard, stable; fence’. The word is also found in the Volga Kipchak languages, 
viz. Tatar kirtä, dial. kärtä ‘pole; fence, enclosure, Bashkir kärtä ‘pole, fence; 
stockyard’, and the Chuvash word was also borrowed into Komi Karta ‘stable, 
barn’. These cannot be separated from a group of similar words in the Caucasus, 
cf. Oss. I kært ‘yard, estate’, D kært(æ) ‘stockyard’, Ingush kart ‘fence’ (A6aeB 1958: 
586-587). 

The question is whether Mordvin *-as can be seen as a suffix. While it is not a 
productive derivational element, such a suffix must be present in Md. E úefgaz, 
M närgaz (< *náfgas) ‘badger’, which is etymologically related to Mari E nerye, 
Wnerya (< *nirga) badger'.3! There are numerous other Mordvin nouns ending 
in *-as, but very few can be reliably analysed (see Maticsák 2014). Nevertheless, 
as the word for ‘badger’ shows, the presence of final *-as is not sufficient to 
guarantee an Indo-European origin (pace Walchli 1997: 307). 


4.2.3 Acceptable Comparisons 

Despite the large number of rejected or doubtful comparisons, we are still left 
with a corpus of formally and semantically acceptable loan etymologies. A 
couple of these examples are also present in Finnic, and have therefore already 


33 Fora discussion of the Moksha -/-, see van Pareren (2008: 89-90). 

34  Therelationship between Volgaic *nárká and Finnic *mákrá (> F mäyrä, E mäger, määr, Li. 
mággörz) ‘badger’ is unclear, but a relationship looks possible: the irregular correspond- 
ence perhaps suggests a shared substrate word. 
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been discussed elsewhere in this work. As a result, a simple list will suffice. 
Note that none of these examples can be considered certain evidence of dir- 
ect contact between Baltic and Mordvin as the Baltic words themselves are of 
uncertain origin: 

— Md. E kšna, M sna (< *($a)sna) ‘worked leather; leather strap’ ~ Lt. siksna, 

Lv. siksna ‘untanned leather; leather strap or belt’ (see pp. 87-88) 

— Md. E lepe, M lepä (< *lepa) ‘alder’ ~ Lt. líepa, Lv. ëng ‘lime tree’ (see p. 89) 
— Md. E dial. tozan, M tozän (< ?*tozan : *tozam-) ‘thousand’ ~ Lt. tukstantis, 

Lv. tükstuótis ‘thousand’ (see 3.5.4) 

— Md. E malaso, M malasa INESS.sG. (< *mala-) ‘near’ ~ Lv. mala ‘edge, shore, 
boundary’ = F dial. malo ‘edge, flank, Sá. L muolos ‘shore lead’ (see p. 122) 
The remaining cases are unique to Mordvin, and must be discussed separately. 
In doing so, it is important to evaluate not only the plausibility of the compar- 
ison, butalso the etymological background of the suggested Baltic source. Only 
those with a clear Indo-European etymology can provide objective evidence in 
favour of a loanword from Baltic into Mordvin. Those of unclear ultimate origin 

are presented here in italics. 

‘bast’. Md. E lenge (PL. lengt), M lengä (< *lenge, OBL. leng-) ‘bast’ ~ Lt. dial. 
lunkas, Lv. lúks ‘bast’ — The Mordvin form could reflect an earlier *liinkV (cf. 
Aikio 2009: 116). Surprisingly, this semantically and formally attractive etymo- 
logy is rejected by both van Pareren and Grünthal.?5 The Baltic word is of 
unclear origin (see pp. 181-182). 

‘bridle’. Md. E panct, panst, M pandaz (< *pandas) ‘bridle’ ~ Lt. pántis 
‘hobble, fetter’ (= Pr. E panto; OCS næra PL. ‘fetters’) (Tomaschek 1889: 1) — 
While the semantic match is not exact, both bridles and hobbles are tools used 
to restrict a horse’s movement. The Lithuanian word is probably derived from 
the verbal root seen in Lt. pinti, Arm. henum ‘weave’ (LIV 578-579). 

‘knife’. Md. E pejel, M pejal (< *pejal’) ‘knife’ ~ Lt. peilis ‘knife’; Pr. E kalo- 
peilis ‘cleaver’ (Tomaschek 1883) — The scepticism of van Pareren (2008: 113- 
14) is hardly justified, as the etymology appears formally and semantically 
straightforward. The Baltic word lacks an etymology; the older connections 
with Lt. pielà, R nuaá ‘saw’ are abandoned in recent sources (ALEW 862; 
Smoczyfiski 2018: 954). 


35 Both suggest a native origin. Van Pareren (2008: 103-104) assumes a derivational relation- 
ship with Md. E lejks ‘young alder (whose bark has been stripped)’ and lev ‘bast’, although 
a detailed morphological analysis is wanting. Grünthal (2012: 321) follows Mágiste (1962) in 
equating */enga with F niini, Komi nin ‘bast’ (< *nijna); this, however, leaves the stem-final 
velar unexplained. As an alternative, Grünthal adduces E luvode-, M lungöd3- (< *lunada-) 
‘flake off; fade’ as a comparandum for the same Baltic word, but the unexpected substitu- 
tion "nk > *n and less obvious semantics makes this comparison less attractive. 
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‘millet’. Md. E suro, M sura (< *sura) ‘millet’ ~ Lt. sóros, Lv. dial. sára?, (17^ c.) 
sare ‘millet’ (Tomaschek 1883) — The Baltic word lacks a clear etymology. For 
a detailed discussion of this comparison, see pp. 261-263. 

‘other’. Md. E lija, M lijä (< *lija)?9 ‘other’ ~ Lt. liékas, Lv. lieks ‘surplus’ 
(Paasonen 1909a: 89) — In Uralic terms, the Mordvin words could reflect *lekä 
or possibly *lejkä, which would both be reasonable substitutions of an East 
Baltic */eka-. An earlier form */aika- is more difficult, but I would not rule out 
a pre-Mordvin reconstruction *läjkä (compare Md. E sisem, M sisam ‘seven’ < 
*cäjcamä; Aikio in prep. 119). The semantic difference seems to be bridged by 
the derived verb E lijado-, M dial. lijada- ‘stay behind, remain’, which precisely 
corresponds in meaning to the Baltic verb seen in Lt. likti (3PRES. liéka) remain, 
be left over' (van Pareren 2006: 36, but sceptically 2008: 105). 

‘soot’. Md. EM sod (< *sod) ‘soot’ ~ Lt. súodžiai, dial. súodys PL., Lv. obs. suods 
(EH rr: 610), dial. suódri? ‘soot’ (Paasonen 1909a: 127) — A Baltic origin is rejec- 
ted by van Pareren (2008: 122) and Grünthal (2012: 308) due to the existence of 
a native etymology. However, neither Mari E süc, W sats ‘soot, coal’ nor Komi sa, 
Udm. su ‘soot’ (UEW 769) represent a phonological match,37 and they cannot 
be accepted as cognates. The substitution *o > Md. o can be considered reas- 
onable so long as the loanword postdated the pre-Mordvin change *o » *u. The 
Baltic word is cognate with R cásca, SIn. sáje ‘soot’ and further OE sot soot 29 

‘thunder’. Md. E purgine, dial. pifgine, M dial. purganä (< *purgaria) ‘thunder’ 
~ Lt. perkünas, Lv. perkuöns ‘thunder’, also a theonym; Pr. E percunis ‘thunder’ 
(Tomaschek 1883) — The Mordvin vocalism must result from a metathesis, 
which could be motivated by the lack of rounded vowels in non-initial syllables 
in Proto-Mordvin (van Pareren 2008: 19). The palatalized suffix is probably to 


36 The final -ä in Moksha is due to a secondary fronting of final -a after a palatal consonant 
(Bartens 1999: 63), cf. M prä (pra- in inflected forms) ‘head’ < PMd. *pira. 

37 Initial š in the Malmyz dialect points to PMa. *s- (Wichmann 1906: 21; TschWb 740), sug- 
gesting the Mari word is instead cognate with Md. sed’ ‘coal’ (< PU *étida ‘coal’; for *d/*d' 
> PMa. *é compare tié < *täwda; Metsäranta 2020: 43; however, Aikio in prep. 147 adduces 
a different Mari cognate in this dataset: E $üj, W $ü ‘charcoal’; perhaps *süc ~ *šü( j) is the 
result a paradigmatic split?). The correlation Komi a ~ Udmurt u does not usually occur 
in inherited words except where it is a reflection of *-eCa#, cf. JKusoB 2013. Metsäranta 
(2020:140-141) has attempted to substantiate a preform “seta by comparing the verb Komi 
sot-, Udm. suti- ‘burn, set on fire’, allegedly < *set-td- (differently on this verb see Aikio 2021: 
169-173). 

38 Since I do not think that a lengthened grade yielded acute, the Balto-Slavic form (*sod-i-) 
cannot be directly equated with Germanic *sota- (< *sodo-), but both words probably 
derive from the root *sed- ‘to sit’ via the sense ‘sediment’. Olr. suide* ‘soot’, is to be derived 
from “südia- in view of Modern Irish súiche, Catalan sutge ‘soot’ and cannot be directly 
related (see Walde/Pokorny 11: 485; Zair 2012: 125, with lit.). 
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be attributed to assimilation to the Mordvin diminutive suffix "aa. 29 Despite 
REW (11: 345-346), the Baltic words cannot be separated from OR IlepoyHp 
‘thunder god’, Pl. piorun ‘lightning’, which show an irregular correspondence 
with Baltic, most probably pointing to a foreign origin. 

? ‘forest’. Md. EM vif (< *vif) ‘forest’ ~ Lv. dial. (Vidzeme) véris ‘spruce forest’, 
dial. ‘riverside meadow’ (Griinthal 2012: 336) — While the comparison seems 
attractive at first sight, the vowel substitution seems suspect if we assume 
Latvian e continues Proto-Baltic */æ:/. Some cases of Md. *i deriving from 
*ä do occur, but this appears to be conditioned by a preceding palatal (Aikio 
in prep. 114). No Indo-European etymology is suggested by Endzelīns (ME tv: 
562),4° while Karulis' (11: 508) comparison with Gr. eüpüs ‘broad, wide’ is neither 
semantically nor phonologically convincing. 

? ‘left’. Md. E kers, M kerzi (< *kers) ‘left’ ~ Lv. kreiss ‘left’ (Viitso 1990: 141; 
van Pareren 2008: 93; Griinthal 2012: 316) — Although semantically attractive, 
this etymology requires some assumptions on the phonological side. First, it 
must be assumed that the inadmissibility of initial consonant clusters resulted 
in a metathesis. While imaginable, reliable parallels are few (cf. Md. EM turba, 
dial. truba ‘horn’ — R mpy6a). The second assumption is that Lv. -s- reflects 
Baltic *-$-. True, the traditional equation with Lt. kreisva ‘flaw’ (LEW 203) would 
imply Baltic *s, but due to the mismatch in accentuation, it is uncertain that the 
Lithuanian word belongs here. The Latvian word is apparently related (with 
metatony?; Derksen 1996: 190, 196—197) to kreilis, keiris ‘left-hander’ (< *kreiris) 
and further Lt. kreivas, R kxpueoü ‘crooked’ (LEW 203; ALEW 523; Smoczynski 
2018: 598). 

? ‘salt’. Md. EM sal ‘salt’ (< *sal)*! ~ Lv. sáls ‘salt’ (= Gr. &àç) — The Mordvin 
form cannot be directly equated with Finnic *söla (despite Harrozsckux 2015: 
163-164), as the Finnic stem type *ö-a is of recent and secondary origin (cf. 
Plóger 1982), but it may be analysed as an independent loanword from Baltic 
with the vocalic substitution *á > *a (Holopainen 2019: 215). On the other 
hand, the analysis as a direct Baltic loan is rendered somewhat uncertain by 
the Permic evidence (Komi sov, Upper Sysola sol, Udm. silal ‘salt’ < Proto- 


39 Van Pareren posits a Baltic source *perku-, citing Narevian pjarkuf (Zinkevičius 1985: 77). 
The controversies around the Narev glossary aside, this cannot be considered evidence of 
a shorter form; the loss of *n before final *-s is paralleled by garf ‘stork’ ~ Lt. garnys. 

40 Endzelīns suggests a loan from Estonian veer ‘edge’, but only for the sense ‘riverside 
meadow’. Incidentally, this Estonian word has been considered cognate with Mordvin "vif 
(UEW 820-821). However, this is not phonologically acceptable; Aikio (2012b: 234) recon- 
structs the former as *wira and equates instead Md. E vere, M värä ‘above, over’. 

41 The reconstruction “sal may be preferred over “sala in view of Sal - Zout in Witsen 1785; 
cf. Pystynen 2020b. 
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Permic *sol), which must also be related, but lacks a clear source. Appar- 
ently, we are dealing with an ancient Wanderwort of ultimately IE origin. For 
Mordvin, a proximate Baltic source is possible, but other possibilities are ima- 
ginable. 

t ‘duck’. Md. E dial. senze, sens ‘duck’ ~ Lt. žąsis, Lv. zuoss ‘goose’ — Due to 
its limited attestation, a Proto-Mordvin reconstruction is difficult. The only reli- 
able attestations provided by Paasonen (MdWb 2227) derive from the Kadom 
and Kaljaevo dialects, which happen to be the same dialects which show a rais- 
ing *a > ein Senzej, Senzij ‘spider’ (< *Sanzan; cf. Paasonen 1903: 81). Therefore, 
as well as *šenZ- or *Sünz-, a reconstruction *Sang- can also be considered. The 
latter would allow for a direct equation with Komi dial. (Udora) cez, Udm. de? 
duck.?? 

By contrast, Sammallahti (2001: 398) has reconstructed *sänsä and treated 
the Mordvin word as a regular cognate of PF *hanhi ‘goose’, which is a Baltic 
loanword. This preform was later substantiated by the sound law PU *ä(-ä) > 
PF *a(-e) (cf. Heikkilä 2014: 86). If this is correct, this loanword would have to 
predate the other Baltic loanwords in Finnic (cf. the preservation of *d-d in 
*mäntä ‘stirring stick’, *hdrkd ‘ox’). The most awkward aspect of this is that pre- 
Finnic *Sansi is closer to Baltic *Zans(i)- than the suggested West Uralic *sánsái. 
If we instead assume that Erzya šenže was an independent loan from Baltic 
(Griinthal 2012: 331), then we would have to assume that an identical assimila- 
tion *š—s > *$—š took place independently in Finnic and Mordvin.^? However, 
as with Finnic, this assimilation is potentially regular, as there do not seem to 
be any Proto-Mordvin words with *s-s. Nevertheless, the native etymology, on 
balance, seems more convincing. 


42 The development *e(-a) > Komi/Udmurt e is possibly regular before a resonant (Aikio 
2012b: 241), while the loss of the nasal is regular. Aikio (2015a: 57) instead compares the 
Permic data with the Ob-Ugric words for ‘mallard’, reconstructing *¿e¿ə. Of these, Khanty 
*éac (> Vakh-Vasjugan cac, Kazym šoš) could potentially also reflect *cenco (the develop- 
ment *-né# > *-¿ is not regular, but paralleled by *poc (> Vakh-Vasjugan poč, Surgut póc) 
‘back (of the head)’ < PU *ponda). However, Mansi "si$a (> West ses, South sas) ‘mallard’ 
does indeed appear to rule out a nasal. While the simplification *-ns > *-$ is regular in 
syllable coda (Pystynen 2020c: 256-257), the preserved long vowel in Western Mansi ses 
implies a Proto-Mansi open syllable, and is thus not consistent with a nasal. 

43 Incidentally, a Permic word has been taken as a loanword from the Indo-European word 
for ‘goose’: Komi £o£eg, (Java) Zu ok, Udm. $a£eg ‘goose’ (cf. Holopainen 2019: 377- 
378, where either an Indo-Iranian or Baltic etymology are considered). The Permic forms 
show an irregular vowel correspondence: Komi *o ~ Udm. *a is extremely rare (we expect 
Udmurt *u). Moreover, the Permic forms, if taken from *Zans-, would presuppose yet 
another assimilation. Rejectable is Koivulehto's (2001: 244) derivation of PSA. *cuonek (> 
N Cuonjá) ‘goose’ from a hypothetical PIE ““g*an-ad-”. 
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t ‘daughter’. Md. E tejtef ‘girl, daughter’ beside E sti, dial. stif, M Stir ‘girl, 
daughter’ ~ Lt. dukté ‘daughter’ — These two Mordvin forms appear to be found 
in almost complementary distribution across the dialects (in MdWb 2384, only 
the Gorodi&ce dialect attests both variants). It is generally assumed that the 
latter represents an irregular reduction of the former, although exactly how 
this works is unclear to me: particularly problematic is the Erzya form with 
unpalatalized s-. Since *-k- became *-v- or *-j- in Mordvin depending on vowel 
harmony, and there are examples of *-kt- > *-vt- in back-vocalic words (e.g. Md. 
E kavto ‘two’, avto- ‘set a trap’ < PU *kakta, *ekta), one might anticipate *-kt- 
> *-jt- in front vocalic words, and reconstruct *tüktür for Mordvin. Unfortu- 
nately, this development is contradicted by Md. E nevta-, M ríefto- ‘pluck, tear’ 
< PU *úiiktá (cf. F nyhtää ‘pluck’, Ma. E úakta- 'skin"). Therefore, the relationship 
of this word to the Baltic data remains uncertain. 


In the above, we have identified 7 plausible and 3 possible loanwords from 
Baltic into Mordvin. Three of the plausible examples also have a clear Indo- 
European background ('other, ‘bridle’ and ‘soot’), which would appear to dem- 
onstrate direct, independent contacts between Mordvin and Baltic, and it is 
possible that some of the other words were also adopted from Baltic directly. 
Contrary to the conclusion of previous works on the subject, none of the 
Mordvin words could plausibly have been borrowed through Finnic. While 
Baltic */eka- 'surplus' has been borrowed into both Finnic and Mordvin, the two 
forms cannot be traced back to a common proto-form, with Mordvin pointing 
to front vocalism, and Finnic to back vocalism. The words for ‘belt’, ‘alder’ and 
‘thunder’, noted at the start of this chapter, encounter similar issues (see the 
discussions in 3.4 and 3.5.4). 

With regard to semantics, words in the sense ‘knife’ or ‘bridle’ might well 
be understood as technological loans and be regarded as characteristic of an 
adstrate loan context, and this analysis seems most convincing given the small 
number of loanwords overall. In such a context, however, the words ‘soot’, and 
in particular ‘other’, are rather unsettling. Specifically, according to the World 
Loanword Database, 'other' ranks among the 300 least likely words to be bor- 
rowed. Of course, the loanword proposal presupposes that the word was bor- 
rowed in the sense ‘surplus’, with only a secondary shift to ‘other’. In this con- 
text, we could compare the Latvian suitak ‘too much, Pr. 111 zuit ‘genug’, which I 
have suggested may have been borrowed from Slavic as trade jargon (see 1.1.8). 
On the other hand, given that Md. *lija could reflect a number of possible proto- 
forms, one may ask whether the loan etymology is even correct. 
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By contrast to Mordvin, whose contacts with Baltic have never been doubted, 
the idea that there are Baltic loanwords in Mari has not been universally accep- 
ted. The staunchest opponent to the idea was Mágiste, who in a 1959 article 
provided alternative analyses for all suggested Baltic loanwords. However, des- 
pite his efforts,** there still remain a small number of potential loanwords 
which have not been explained away by previous studies. Among those shared 
by other West Uralic branches, we can note the words for ‘belt’ and ‘thousand’ 
which have already been discussed (see 3.4 and 3.5.4). The following are exclus- 
ive to Mari: 

? ‘house’. Ma. EW port ‘house, cottage’ + Lt. pirtis ‘bath-house’ (Thomsen 
1890: 208; Kalima 1936: 148) — Several scholars have assumed a Russian ori- 
gin, instead (Nieminen 1953: 213; Magiste 1959: 170; Baxpoc 1963: 159; Bereczki 
1994: 117; TschWb 541). However, this remains problematic, as there is no evid- 
ence that the Russian word was ever in use in the Volga region (see pp. 3o—31).45 
Starting from a Baltic source, the vocalism is not quite clear: note that the Mari 
vowel would be the usual reflex of PU *e (cf. Aikio 2014a: 131-135). 

A. /Ip160 (2008: 231-232) has suggested an alternative etymology. Contrary to 
the communis opinio (Räsänen 1920: 259; ®enotogB I: 462), which takes 
Chuv. pürt, dial. pört ‘house, cottage’ as a Mari loanword, she assumes a bor- 
rowing in the opposite direction, and compares the Chuvash word with Old 
Turkic barg ‘shrine, temple’* (usu. in the collocation ev barg ‘house and home’; 
Clauson 1972: 359-360) and Yakut birt (Ilekapcknü 625) ‘wellbeing, wealth’.47 


44 Most of his explanations are unsuccessful. Even his claim that Ma. E sukerte, W Sukeróo ‘for 
a long time’ must be segmented suk-erta (cf. Ma. E Suk ertak ‘for a long time, TschWb 729) 
and therefore not contain a cognate of F kerta, Md. E kirda ‘time, -fold’ (cf. also Grünthal 
2012: 317) is perhaps put into doubt by the compound Ma. W piild-yerda ‘quite a while ago’ 
(TschWb 573) which would appear to imply the former existence of a word *kirda. 

45 Nieminen and Baxpoc claim that the Mari word would prove that the Russian word used 
to be more widespread, but the sheer geographical distance from the actual Russian attest- 
ations makes this argument quite circular. Moreover, the Mari word is a general term for 
‘house’, a sense unattested in Russian. Note that R dial. (Vetluga) nepm ‘cottage’ (CPHT 26: 
294; MbI3HHKOB 2019: 599) is a loan from Mari. 

46 For the translation, see Hao (2019), who points to a Chinese parallel text which would 
apparently prove the meaning 'shrine' for Old Turkic. As Hao points out, early texts show 
that a barg is something which can be built, so Clauson's translation ‘moveable property’ 
(1972: 359) must be false, but /Ie160's own gloss 's1anue, nocrpoüka’ also appears too gen- 
eral. 

47 The same Turkic comparison was also briefly mentioned in a slightly earlier contribution 
by Myapak (2007). Yakut -rt is regular from *-rk (CHT TA v: 662); compare Yakut kirt- ‘shear, 
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As for the vocalism, the correlation Chuv. ü ~ common Turkic a is found in 
other words after *b-, cf. Turk. parmak ~ Chuv. pürñe, dial. porna ‘finger’; Old 
Turkic bás (cf. Clauson 1972: 376) ~ Chuv. püsek ‘wound’. Myapak (1993: 113) has 
plausibly analysed this as a reflex of the diphthong *ia, which elsewhere has a 
palatalizing effect in Bulghar.*® The main issue with the etymology is the final -t 
in Chuvash, which is not regular, but would have to be explained as due to the 
influence of the synonym &urt, dial. sort ‘house, building’; cf. the compound 
pürt-surt ‘household’ (A. Capeases p.c. September 2021). If this etymology is 
accepted, the similarity with the Baltic forms must be considered coincidental. 

The picture is further complicated by a similar word in Sámi (N barta ‘hut, 
cabin’, Sk. pórtt ‘house, cottage, room’), which appears to show regular sound 
correspondences and is attested in all Sámi languages except South Sámi 
(Lehtiranta 2001: 96-97, who reconstructs *pertte). The word is also found in 
Finnish and in the north-eastern dialects of Karelian in the form pirtti ‘cabin, 
cottage’. The sense 'bath-house' is limited to some western Finnish dialects (cf. 
Baxpoc 1963: 159) and is also found in Ume Sámi and in the Swedish loanword 
pórte (« obs. pyrte — Finnish). 

In the more eastern North Finnic languages, we find an irregular e-vowel, cf. 
K pertti, Vp. pert’ ‘house, cottage’. This form was at first written off as secondary 
(Kalima 1936: 70), but later explained as due to Russian influence (Nieminen 
1953: 216—217; SSA 11: 350). However, this explanation is quite uncertain, since 
the underived word is very rare in Russian, and is only recorded in the area of 
Novgorod and Pskov, which is too far south to have been in recent contact with 
Veps and Karelian. Furthermore, the usual Russian sense 'bath-house' is appar- 
ently not recorded for the form "pertti in Finnic. 

It is universally acknowledged that Sámi "pertte is borrowed from Finnic 
(Thomsen 1890: 208; SKES 576; SSA 111: 350; Aikio 2006b: 29). But since the 
Finnic forms are so narrowly distributed and do not even reflect a common 
proto-form, one might even suggest that they were loaned from Sámi. The 
substitution Sami "e > Finnic */ is a well-attested form of ‘etymological nativ- 
ization’ (Aikio 2009: 15-16). The substitution*e > *e is less frequent, but also 


trim’ < *kirk- (ICTA vr: 238). Yakut í (< *a) is a much-discussed issue that I will not enter 
into here, but I will note some more occurrences before *rt: Yakut dial. irt- ‘load (onto an 
animal) (IIekapckuii 3822) (< *ärt-, ICTA r: 180-181), Kirt ‘hawk’ (< *kärt-, CTA v: 317- 
319); note also the derivative sirda- ‘grow light’ beside arch. sara- ‘to dawn’. 

48 As a couple of typological parallels for palatalization of a labial being expressed on the 
vowel, cf. Livonian käpa ‘hoof’ (< *kapja) as against pada ‘pillow’ (< *patja) (Kallio 2016: 
45) and Tocharian B mit ‘honey’ (< *ñətə < *medu-) as against Sak ‘ten’ (< *éaka < *dekm). 
This is apparently a result of the fact that palatalized labials are generally disfavoured 
cross-linguistically (Ohala 1978). 
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attested; cf. F kelo ‘snag; dead tree’ + Sami "cele (> Sá. S tjalle ‘tree stump’; Aikio 
2009: 77). On the other hand, it is possible that the Finnic variant with /e/ vocal- 
ism has spread from Ingrian, where *ir > /er/ is regular, cf. Ingr. kerves ‘axe’ < 
*kirves (J. Pystynen p.c. June 2023). On balance, the latter explanation appears 
more likely, as otherwise the origin of the Sámi word remains unclear. Even if 
we assume a direct Baltic ^ Sámi loan, it is awkward that the Sámi word does 
not usually mean ‘bath-house’. 

To summarize, Baltic "pirt(i)- ‘bath-house’, a word of native origin, was bor- 
rowed into ONovg. *rrpr» (see pp. 30-31), whence also F pirtti ‘house, cottage’ 
and (perhaps via Ingrian) Karelian pertti. Sami "pertte is most likely from Finnic. 
On the other hand, there is no clear way to connect Mari pórt ‘house, cottage’ 
to the Baltic and Finnic data, and it has an alternative Turkic etymology which 
seems just as promising. As a result, this word cannot be considered to offer 
evidence of direct Baltic loanwords in Mari. 

? lynx’. Ma. E šurmanše, (Upsa) súrmö, W sármá^? (< *Stirma) lynx’ < 
Lt. obs. $ermuð (modern sermuonélis), Lv. sefmulis ‘stoat (Tonopos/Tpy6auer 
1962: 248; Bednarczuk 1976: 46; Breidaks 1983: 47) — The Mari word is usually 
viewed as a Uralic inheritance (Collinder 1955: 8; UEW 490-491; Bereczki 2013: 
258—259). However, the suggested cognates are mostly to be rejected.5° If we 
reconstruct *curmo for Mari, we might compare Khanty *écoram (Irtysh turam, 
Nizjamer suram) ‘weasel, marten, stoat' (for *u(-a) > *6, cf. Aikio in prep. 141), 
although the Khanty affricate remains irregular. On the other hand, Komi dial. 
Ser, Udm. sor ‘marten’ can be combined with the Mari word by reconstructing 
PU *éirma (cf. Ma. E uar, W öZar, Komi vez, Udm. voz < *wisa ‘green’, UEW 823; 
Aikio 20142: 156).5! 

The reconstruction *éirma does indeed bring us close to the Baltic forms. 
We may get even closer if we compare the apparent "zero-grade" formation 
Sirmuonélis (Baranauskas, Ivanauskas), although since this variant is late and 
rare, it more likely represents a secondary development (e.g. contamination 


49 On Western Mari s-, see Wichmann 1906: 23-25. 

50 Sá. Sk. ¿órmm, K éirrm ‘evil spirit; wolf’ (which seem to be irregular even among them- 
selves), on the one hand, and Forest Enets same, Tundra Nenets sarmik? ‘wolf’ (« *sármá, 
Janhunen 1977: 136), on the other, do not match each other, or any of the other forms, in 
terms of vocalism. 

51 Whether *-rm- > *-r- in Permic is regular is uncertain. A parallel could be Komi jir (< 
*jir, cf. Jazva jar) ~ Sá. N jorbmi ‘deep spot in water’ (< *jurma, UEW 105). However, this 
etymology is (implicitly) rejected by Aikio (2002: 47). M. Kusaos (p.c. October 2021) has 
suggested an alternative, and equally acceptable, etymology for the Komi word, compar- 
ing Khanty "jor (> Nizjamer jur, Kazym jor) ‘river bed; also dial. ‘deep spot in water’ 
(OstWb 400), which would presuppose a Uralic * jura. 
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with sirmas ‘grey, dapple-grey’). If the loan etymology is accepted, the direc- 
tionality would have to be from Baltic to Mari: Lt. sermuö has an almost per- 
fect cognate in OHG harmo ‘stoat. However, the potential Khanty or Permic 
comparanda mean that this can only be seen as one possibility among sev- 
eral.52 

? ‘mink’. Ma. E saske, W sáska (< *Sdska) ‘mink’ ~ Lt. séskas ‘polecat’ — As 
discussed on p. 85, the Mari word cannot be considered cognate with Finnic 
*hähkä ‘mink’; therefore, one might assume an independent loan from Baltic. 
Chuvash saské has been taken from Mari (Wichmann wou: 25; Räsänen 1920: 
264), but E. Itkonen (1953: 204; UEW 498) has suggested the opposite direction 
of borrowing in view of the existence of comparanda in Volga Kipchak, cf. Tatar 
cäske, Bashkir dial. Sáske ‘mink’.53 

Tatar č- is unexpected based on the Baltic original. One might assume it 
arose by dissimilation as in Tatar Sesd beside dial. iða ‘bottle; glass’ + NP sisa 
(AXMeTbAHOB 2015 II: 442), dial. sista ~ cista ‘pole for climbing competitions’ 
+ R wecm, GEN.SG. wecma ‘pole’ (idem: 488). On the other hand, these paral- 
lels are inexact, as the variants with č- are in each case purely dialectal, while 
cäske belongs to the standard language. Moreover, there are instances of an 

TP 


assimilation *¢—s > *$—$ in Bashkir, including in the homonym sáske ‘cup’ (+ R 


yauıka; cf. Vinrkunna 2018: 35). Further support for an initial affricate could 


2. 


be provided by Komi dial. (Udora) cus ‘mink’, which could reflect an earlier 
*éaskV-.5^ In addition, there is a clear resemblance with the narrowly distrib- 
uted Sami lexeme Sá. S tjetskie, Ume tjaskie ‘stoat’ (< *éecke) (cf. Wichmann 
1911: 25; JIerrkun/TyzrseB 1970: 314). In Uralic terms, the Sámi word could reflect 
*éilückà (or *éicka). While the vocalism clearly rules out that the Sami, Permic 
and Mari words are cognates, some kind of relationship is conceivable in the 
context of a shared Wanderwort or substrate word (cf. Junttila 20152: 31). 

? ‘stem’. E wuróo, Volga wiirdo (?« *wúrda) ‘stem, handle’ ~ Lv. värde; Lt. virdis 
‘cross beam for hanging or drying’ — The Baltic words have been compared 
since Būga (1908: 139) and Ojansuu (1921: 63) with F varsi, E vars, Li. varž (< 
*varci, OBL. varte-) ‘stem, handle’. At the same time, the Finnic words are almost 


52 There is also a difference in semantics. Admittedly, Ruhig (1: 148) cites a meaning ‘eine 
wilde Katze’ for Lithuanian, but the reliability of this gloss is questionable. 

53 The “Kyrgyz” (more properly Kazakh) seske cited in these works stems from Vorewunckuá 
1860-1861. Since Nıpmunckuä gathered his Kazakh materials in Orenburg and Bashkiria 
(cf. 1:109), we are probably dealing with a localized Bashkir loanword. 

54 The difference between Komi é /te/ and Tatar č /¢ ~ te/ is purely notational. Note that 
here, Proto-Komi * should be reconstructed. While a regular development *&-$ > *é-S 
has affected most Komi dialects, Udora has generally preserved č- in these words (Copsa- 
yeBa/be3HoCHKOBA 1990: 18). 
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always equated with the cited Mari forms (Thomsen 1890: 237; E. Itkonen 1953: 
159; SKES 1660), implying that the Baltic word has been adopted into Mari as 
well (thus explicitly Koivulehto 1979b: 142). 

There are several issues with this theory. First of all, the vocalic correla- 
tion between Finnic and Mari is not regular, so direct cognancy between these 
words is probably to be rejected.55 Secondly, Finnic *varci ‘stem, handle’ could 
alternatively be cognate with Sá. N veardi *mouthpiece of a pipe, handle of a 
rake’, I verdi ‘shaft’ < *wiirtá (cf. E. Itkonen 1977: 6). The suggested Baltic source 
is semantically rather remote; this same Baltic word could rather be seen as the 
source of F orsi, E órs, Li. vór£ (« *orci, OBL. orte-) ‘beam; perch’, which could 
regularly derive from an earlier *worta (Nieminen 1963: 238-240; Ritter 1993: 
105-106). 

As the development *wo- > *wú- in Mari is regular, cf. Ma. E wuryem, W 
waryem ‘clothes’ (= Komi vur-, Hungarian varr ‘to sew’ < *worka-; Sammallahti 
1988: 551), Ma. *wurda ‘stem, handle’ — provided the reconstruction is cor- 
rect — could be cognate with Finnic *orci. Thus, we are faced with the awkward 
situation that the Mari word corresponds phonologically to Finnic “orci ‘beam’, 
but semantically to Finnic *varci ‘stem, handle’. Since it is unlikely that both of 
these derive from the same Baltic word, the Mari word cannot be considered a 
certain Baltic loanword. 

T ‘rake’. Ma. E Sor-wondo (cf. wondo ~ pondo ‘stem, stick’) ‘rake’ ~ Lv. zars 
"branch; prong' (Aikio 2009:149) — Above, I have accepted the Baltic loan ori- 
gin of F haara ‘branch, fork’ (see p. 59) and Sá. N suorri, Sk. sue rr ‘branch, fork’ 
(p. 123). At the same time, reference works have further equated the Finnic 
word with Mari Sor-wondo (SKES 57; UEW 783). Semantically, there is no issue; 
the sense ‘rake’ is even attested in the Finnish derivative harava, and Aikio 
has previously accepted both the Baltic loan etymology and the Mari cognate. 
However, Bereczki (2013: 247) has pointed out forms with s- from the Malmyz 
dialect which would suggest a Proto-Mari *s- and rule out the etymology. Aikio 
(2015: 56) agrees with Bereczki and instead proposes a comparison to Sá. N 
suorgi ‘fork, branch’. Therefore, this Mari word cannot be considered a Baltic 
loan. 


55  Evenwithin Mari, some of the dialects have reflexes of *u rather than *ú, e.g. Ma. W wuróá. 
A similar situation is found in the near synonym Ma. E wuryo, Volga puryo, W wuryó ‘shaft’. 
In both words, we also find an irregular alternation of p- beside w-. This must be the res- 
ult of decompounding (both words are frequent as second members of compounds; see 
the lists in TschWb 60—61). Either “p- or *w- could be primary: in the latter case, w- would 
be generalized from intervocalic position, and in the former, dial. p- would result from 
hypercorrection. A. Capempes (p.c. July 2023) sees in Mari “wiirga ~ *púrga ‘shaft’ a loan 
from Turkic, cf. Chuvash páráx ‘tube, pipe’. 
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Asa result there is not a single Baltic etymology in Mari which does not have 
alternative explanations. In the case of the word for ‘mink’, a connection seems 
probable, but the nature of the relationship is far from clear. Here one might be 
inclined to side with Mágiste (1959: 176): “Wenn die Anzahl der evtl. balt. Lehn- 
worter im Tscher[emissischen] nur auf einen einzigen Fall begrenzt ist, dürfte 
kein Anlaß vorliegen, von balt. Lehnwórtern im Tscher. zu sprechen." There cer- 
tainly does not at this stage appear to be any solid evidence that would prove 
the existence of Baltic loanwords in Mari. 


4-4 Permic 


The situation with regard to Permic is even less promising than with Mari. 
Here I will leave aside Koivulehto's (1983: 122-127) proposal that certain 'pre- 
Baltic' loans (where the source forms are back-projections of Baltic data into 
Proto-Indo-European) may have been adopted into a common ‘Finno-Permic’ 
language. These loanwords, if reliable, would simply be too early to describe 
them as ‘Baltic’ per se. On the other hand, *Kns.108 (2008) has suggested one 
direct Baltic loanword in Permic. According to him, Komi va? ~ Udm. vu? ‘old’ 
are derived from Baltic *vetusa- (> Lt. obs. vetusas, Lv. vecs) ‘old’. This seem- 
ingly attractive etymology has generally been well received (e.g. Pystynen 2016; 
Nikulin 2016). As upon notes, in inherited words, the correlation Komi a ~ 
Udmurt u is otherwise only observed as a reflex of the sequence *-eta-. Komi 
va, Udm. vu ‘water’ (< *weta), Komi ma, Udm. dial. mu ‘honey’ (< *met2).56 It 
does not necessarily follow from these examples, however, that the condition- 
ing factor was the lost *t; we might, for instance, rather be dealing with a special 
vocalic development in *CV-type roots (JIprrkun 1964: 172).5” 


56  JKummos's third example za ‘stem, stalk, shaft’, Udm. zu ‘stem of a pipe; axle of a cart’ < 
*setV is based on an equation with Ma. E südür, W Sadar ‘axle; spindle’ (UEW 757-758). 
However, since the Mari word has s- in the Malmyz dialect, the comparison is most prob- 
ably incorrect. UEW reject the older comparison of the Permic word with Erzya dial. sad 
‘stalk (of the hop plant or cucumber), yet this might be more promising. If we reconstruct 
*seta for both forms, however, we will have to explain the difference between za, zu ‘stem’ 
and Komi vo, dial. (Upper Sysola) o ‘year’, Udm. wa-pum ‘time, period’ (< “edə; e.g. was the 
lowering to Proto-Permic *à blocked by the w-prothesis?). 

57 As there appear to be no monosyllabic nouns in Komi -ọ, we might entertain a regular 
development of *e(-3) > Permic *o in monosyllables followed by a further lowering "o 
> *a in Komi. This two-stage analysis is supported by the fact that two verbal stems of 
the shape *Co- have been suggested to derive from *e(-a); viz. Komi lg- ‘be, become’ (?< 
*lexa; cf. Metsäranta 2020: 327) and vg- ‘come, arrive’ (< "wexa-; Metsäranta 2020: 146— 
147). 
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True, one of )KuBJrog's examples is indeed word internal: Komi tar, Udm. tur 
~ F teeri, dial. tetri, E teder, Li. teddór (< *tetri, OBL. *tetre-) ‘black grouse’ 
(UEW 794); however, the Finnic-Permic equation is surely incorrect, as in 
other cases internal *-Cr- has given *-rC- in Permic.5® As the Finnic word has 
been considered a Baltic loan (Lt. teterva ‘black grouse hen’, Lv. teteris ‘black 
grouse"),?? Nikulin (2016) interprets this Permic word as a loan from Baltic, too, 
setting up a pre-Permic *tedara. However, it is more likely that the actual source 
is Iranian, cf. NP tadarv ‘pheasant’, Khot. ttara-, ttatara- (Tibetan) partridge’ (?« 
*tataru, cf. Khot. pasa- ‘sheep’ < *pacu).®° 

As Metsäranta (2020: 245) notes, the main weakness of this etymology is that 
the contact relationship depends on a single comparison. The Permic word has 
traditionally been etymologized as a cognate to F vanha, E vana, Li. vana ‘old’ 
(< *wansa: UEW 813; Sammallahti 1988: 544), despite the irregular vocalic rela- 
tionship. In passing, Aikio (2015a: 33) has mentioned a Samoyed *wántá ‘old’ 
as a cognate to West Uralic "wansa. This form does not appear in the appendix 
to that article, but is apparently based on the Selkup stem *kuðnta- attested 
in derivatives in Ket Selkup, viz. kwandaj ‘old’, kwöndaga ‘old man or woman’ 
(Alatalo 1998: 20, 2004: 293).9! The Selkup word seems to be a phonologically 
regular equivalent of Finnic *vanha (compare Ket Selkup kwödagej ‘left’ ~ Esto- 
nian vasak ‘left’ « *wasa; Aikio 2015a: 66) and the semantics are ideal, so that 
a Uralic form *wansa can indeed be postulated. In this light, it becomes even 
more difficult to separate the Permic word for ‘old’, even if the Komi -a- remains 
unexplained.® 


58 Komi bord, Udm. burd ‘wing’ ?< Iranian “patra-; cf. Skt. pátra- ‘wing’ (Holopainen 2019: 
180); Komi ders, Udm. ders ‘spindle; axis’ + Iran. *ðastra-, cf. Pashto caXay ‘spindle’ (Holo- 
painen 2019: 378). 

59 The Baltic loan etymology is phonologically problematic. The Finnic word is rather of 
echoic origin like Eastern Mari küdar, Obdorsk Khanty kutar ‘black grouse’ (*kiitrV?) and 
Turkic *kürtük (> Shor kürtük, Khakas kürtkü) ‘black grouse’. 

60 The same vowel correspondence from Iranian “a is found in Komi dar, Udm. duri ‘ladle’ (~ 
Skt. dárvi- ‘spoon’), and Komi tasti, Udm. tusti ‘cup, bowl’ (~ YAv. tasta-, MP (Pahlavi) tst 
‘bowl’; Rédei 1986: 68, 78). In addition, certain Iranian loans in Permic have predated the 
loss of intervocalic stops: Komi dial. gu- ‘steal’ (— *gada; cf. YAv. gaóa-, Pashto yal ‘thief’; 
Rédei 1986: 69); Komi mé, Udm. zici fox’ (+ Iran. *ropaéa-, cf. Parth. rwb’s /robas/, Oss. I 
ruvas ‘fox’; Palmér et al. 2021: 247). 

61  Ithank Abel Warries for helping me track down this word. 

62 Itis tempting to consider it a borrowing from another branch, probably Finnic (Saarikivi 
2018: 312). However, the existence of Finnic loans already in Proto-Permic is doubtful, and 
Metsáranta has considered this proposal “anachronistic” (Metsáranta 2020:245). From the 
point of view of vocalism it is possible to assume that Udmurt vuz is inherited, in which 
case we might limit the loanword proposal to Komi. 
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Thus, as with Mari, I am led to a pessimistic conclusion as to whether there 
are any Baltic loanwords in Permic. In both cases, the evidence is very limited 
and alternative accounts are possible. It therefore does not certainly surpass 
the threshold of coincidence. 


4-5 Conclusion 


The contacts between Baltic and the other West Uralic branches were by no 
means of the same calibre as those with Finnic. The evidence as regards Mari 
and Permic is inconclusive: all of the suggested examples have competing ety- 
mologies, and we cannot state with any confidence that any direct contact has 
taken place. In the case of Sámi and Mordvin, many of the etymologies pre- 
viously proposed are formally or semantically dubious, and must be rejected. 
However, even if we limit ourselves to cases where the Baltic source has a clear 
etymology, there still remain a handful of convincing cases which cannot be 
rejected. Table 5, overleaf, illustrates the contact situation. Certain, direct loan- 
words are highlighted in bold. 

The majority of the loanwords in Sámi are shared with Finnic, and this 
appears to suggest that the contacts largely took place through Finnic medi- 
ation. Nevertheless, at least two direct loanwords have to be accepted. The 
situation with regard to Mordvin is quite different. In both cases where Mordvin 
shares a loanword with Finnic, the reconstructed proto-forms cannot be recon- 
ciled. Therefore, contrary to the claims of previous research, it does not seem 
helpful to assume that any of the words entered Mordvin through Finnic medi- 
ation. 

Given the small number of loanwords, we would expect the contacts to 
have been brief and incidental. However, as I have noted above with regard 
to Mordvin, the semantics are only partially consistent with this interpret- 
ation. Particularly remarkable is the loaning of a word for 'soot' into both 
Mordvin and Sámi, which is difficult to understand in an adstratal trade con- 
text. 

As there is no positive evidence for the presence of the Balts in Fennoscan- 
dia, it seems most parsimonious to assume that the Balts came into contact 
with pre-Proto-Sámi speakers before the latter migrated into the region (con- 
trast the illustration in Aikio 2006a: 45). Kallio (2009: 39) has suggested that 
the Sami had already arrived in the peninsula in the late 2^4 millennium BCE. 
Similarly, Lang (2018a: 26) has suggested that the Sámi may have begun their 
migration from the Upper and Middle Volga regions in the latter half of the and 
millennium. 
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TABLE 5 Baltic loanwords in Sámi and Mordvin 
Mordvin Baltic Finnic Sami 
*ansa-  — “ansa = *vuosse ‘handle’ 
*kvepV- > *kiepe ‘soot’ 
*kerš ?- “kreiš- ‘eft’ 
*lija +  "Jeka- > *lıka ‘surplus’ 
*pandes + “*pantis ‘bridle’ 
*sal ?- “sal- > *sola ‘salt’ 
*sod <  *sód(i)- ‘soot’ 
*šaÎnā- > *halla = *suolné ‘hoarfrost’ 
*Zara- ^ *hara = *suoré ‘fork’ 
*$ena- > *heina =  "suojne ‘hay’ 
*Sirve- > *hiwi = “serve “elk 
*dagla- > “*takla = “*tuovlé ‘tinder’ 


However, there does not seem to be any certain evidence against a com- 
paratively late migration; the earliest loanword evidence from Germanic can 
be dated as late as the first centuries CE (Aikio 2006a: 39-40; Kallio loc. cit.), 
and there is no other linguistic evidence that would necessitate such an early 
arrival of pre-Proto-Sámi speakers. Lamnidis (et al. 2018) have noted that an 
individual showing Siberian ancestry in Finland (dated 300-800CE) correl- 
ates with modern Sámi populations, but there so far does not appear to be any 
genetic evidence which would support an earlier arrival of Uralic populations, 
the first individuals in the Baltic region showing Siberian ancestry being dated 
to the Final Bronze Age (Saag et al. 2019). There is currently very little ancient 
DNA evidence from Fennoscandia, however, so it is possible that such ancestry 
will later turn up. 

Linguistically, the single example of ‘hay’, if analysed correctly, would show 
that the independent contacts with Sámi took place at an earlier date than 
the contacts with Finnic, as the former would have predated the East Baltic 
monophthongization of inherited *ai. While this is an extremely tentative con- 
clusion, it is possible that the contacts took place further east, closer to the 
Middle Volga region. Indeed, the contacts between the Balts and pre-Mordvin 
speaking populations have normally been located in the Volga-Oka region (cf. 
Grünthal 2012: 299-302), a proposal which has been encouraged primarily by 
hydronymic evidence (see the discussion on p. 36). The evidence of loanwords 
in itself is arguably a far stronger argument for a more eastern spread of the 
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Baltic languages. However, we should note that, in the absence of any back 
loans, there is no necessity in assuming that this source language was the direct 
ancestor of any modern or attested Baltic language. Rather we may be dealing 
with an eastern offshoot, which would permit us to place the ultimate Baltic 
homeland somewhere between this contact zone and the Baltic Sea region. 


PART 2 


Contacts with Unknown Languages 


CHAPTER 5 


Introduction 


ER Research History 


As soon as it became apparent that the Indo-European languages were intrus- 
ive to Central Europe, the question arose as to the region’s pre-Indo-European 
inhabitants. Schrader (1883: 161-162) admitted that a “vor- und nichtindoger- 
manisch" lexical layer should probably be present in all Indo-European lan- 
guages, yet conceded that it may never be possible to recognize it. In early 
research, words with a narrow geographical spread were typically explained 
as chain loanwords, their ultimate source being commented on only vaguely. 
For instance, Hehn (1870: 177-179) in treating the family of Gr. épéptvOoc ‘chick- 
pea, takes Lat. ervum ‘bitter vetch' and OHG arawiz ‘pea’ as loanwords from 
Greek, and the latter as a "Fremdwort aus Kleinasien" Words for other cultiv- 
ated plants, like rye and hemp, are similarly taken back to unspecificied “east- 
ern sources" (e.g. Schrader/Nehring I: 440, 11: 226). 

A more specific hypothesis of contact with an autochthonous European 
population emerged in the form of the Mediterranean Substrate Theory, which 
became commonplace in Romance linguistics during the early 20" century (for 
a prehistory of the concept, see Craddock 1969: 18-22). While the theory origin- 
ated in Italy, it gained traction after garnering the support of Antoine Meillet, 
who in an influential article (1908-1909), suggested that a number of words 
common to Greek and Latin may represent parallel loanwords from another 
source (see also Hirt 1907: 568). Although Meillet still felt his hypothesis was 
"nécessairement une part d’arbitraire”, his implicit methodology was clear: if 
we can exclude cognation or a direct loanword relationship, our only option, 
aside from rejecting the relationship altogether, is to assume an unidentified 
source language. 

Around the same time, another theory was developed in Northern Europe 
by Sigmund Feist (1910: 350).! Noting that a large proportion of the Germanic 


1 Since the purpose of this chapter is to investigate contact with unknown non-Indo-European 
languages, theories of unattested Indo-European languages such as "Frühitalisch" (Haas 
1960), Alteuropdisch (Krahe 1963; Schmid 1968) and Temematic (Holzer 1989), will remain 
outside of the scope of this work. Furthermore, I will not discuss theories of contact with 
other languages of “known” affiliation, such as the Vasconic substrate and Semitic superstrate 
theories of Theo Vennemann (e.g. Vennemann 2003). 
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lexicon had not been etymologized, he hypothesized that the Germanic people 
were an "autochthone rasse" that became Indo-Europeanized secondarily. He 
famously estimated that 30 % of the Germanic lexicon is of pre-Indo-European 
origin, a figure which has been much repeated (see Witczak 1996: 71 fn. 5 and 
72 with lit.; Bichlmeier 2016: 319—324). It appears that Feist set the tone, as dis- 
cussions of the Germanic Substrate Theory have continuously revolved around 
statistical measures of Indo-Europeanness with an emphasis on negative evid- 
ence (i.e. words without an etymology; see for instance Polomé 1986; Salmons 
2004; Mailhammer 2008: 152-198; and the sceptical overviews in Bichlmeier 
2016; Schuhmann 2016). More concretely, Hirt (1909: 69-70) drew attention 
to the large amount of seafaring terminology in Germanic lacking an etymo- 
logy and Feist (1913: 187) noted the absence of widely-distributed fish names 
reconstructible for Proto-Indo-European (see also Schrader/Nehring 1: 321). As 
aresult of these early works, Seewórter have remained central to the discussion 
of the non-IE element in the Germanic lexicon (e.g. Sausverde 1996; Witczak 
1996; Schuhmann 2014). 

Meanwhile, building more on the ideas of Meillet than those of Feist, the 
Slovene linguist Karel Ostir developed an eccentric theory which he termed 
"Alarodian' following the orientalist Fritz Hommel. Adducing evidence from a 
dizzying array of languages, he proposed an equally complex system of 
“uralar[odischer] Stufenwechsel" based on parallels from Uralic (1921: 24-33). 
Craddock's assessment of Ostir's work as “hopelessly obtuse" (1969: 32) may 
sound harsh, but as Ostir's theories clearly did not stand the test of time, it is 
arguably fair? Nevertheless, Ostir holds an important position in the research 
history, in that he provides one of the most comprehensive catalogues of poten- 
tial non-Indo-European components in Europe (including — what is relevant 
for our purposes — material from Balto-Slavic), as well as systematizing the 
alternations upon which this hypothesis was built in a way which has perhaps 
not been paralleled since (see Jakob forthc. a.). 

The Mediterranean Substrate took a methodological step forward with Ber- 
toldi (1932), who approached the issue with a cautious hopefulness: while 
admitting the impossibility of achieving absolute certainty, in Bertoldi's view, 
the way forward was methodological rigour.? Yet Bertoldi's austerity was short- 


2 Ok&tirstill gets a mention in the bibliographical notes to various Slavic etymological diction- 
aries (not only that of his compatriot, France Bezlaj (ESSJ), but also ICCA and ESJS). 

3 He warns “Ne pouvant presque jamais atteindre une certitude absolue, la nécessité à plus 
forte raison s'impose de ne jamais perdre de vue du moins les limites du possible" (Bertoldi 
1932: 175). Contrast Schuchardt's (1922: 21) criticism of Ostir: "er gibt sich keine Rechenschaft 
über die Grenzen der Erkenntnismöglichkeit". 
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lived, as his successor, Giovanni Alessio, once again embarked on a kind of “sub- 
strate expansionism’, speculating that the so-called “Mediterranean” substrate 
may have left traces as far afield as India (Alessio 1946: 142). With Alessio, the 
Mediterranean Substrate once again meets the Baltic, although mainly on the 
level of impressionistic equivalences between toponyms (such as Lt. Lietuva 
‘Lithuania’ ~ Gallo-Latin Letavia);* and the "Veneti" theory (cf. also Feist 1932; 
for a discussion of this question, see Priestly 1997). True, he also adduced some 
more concrete lexical evidence (e.g. Gr. xnpóg ~ Lt. korys ‘honeycomb’; see 
pp. 248-249). 

The first to apply the Mediterranean Substrate theory to Slavic, at least to 
any great extent, was the Czech etymologist Václav Machek. While he had 
already shown a willingness to push the Neogrammarian boundaries in the 
30s (see Machek 1934), it was in a series of articles on Czech plant names in 
the mid-40s (Machek 1944-1946) that he began to refer specifically to a pre- 
Indo-European substrate.5 A few years later, Machek summarized his ideas on 
the subject (1950b), incorporating the existing views of the Italian school.6 He 
emphasizes the importance of comparing entire words, rather than resorting 
to vague root etymologies, and refers to several kinds of irregular correspond- 
ences which could point to a foreign origin (Machek 1950b: 148—151). 

He would later put his ideas to paper in a monographic treatment of plant 
names (1954), many of which he described as non-Indo-European. However, 
Machek did not limit himself to plants. He also, like Feist, commented that 
terms for fish tended to be “undurchsichtige, isolierte Wórter" (1947: 66). In 
fact, in his posthumously published etymological dictionary (1968), one finds 
the phrase "asi „praevropske“” (“probably pre-European”)® so often that one 
might even be surprised at Kiparsky's cautious optimism (19592: 224-225; also 
1975: 19), granted that the latter still considers Machek's work a “kühner Flug 
der Phantasie" It seems that the "Czech School" both started and ended with 


4 Letavia is a Latinization of Old Breton Letau; for details, see Delamarre 2003: 204-205. 

5 As Machek repeatedly stated (1944: 179; 1950b: 160; 1968: 10; Bocek/Maléfk 2011: 122, 304), he 
took his term “praevropsky” from Josef Janko, who indeed did use the term significantly earlier 
to denote the pre-Indo-European inhabitants of Europe (e.g. Janko 1912: 140), but without ref- 
erence to language. 

6 This was his first publication on the subject outside of a Czech journal, and it apparently 
had some impact, drawing the attention of the Romance scholar Johannes Hubschmid and 
Indologist Manfred Mayrhofer (Bocek/Maléík 2011: 303, 486). 

7 According to his letters, Machek actually completed this book in 1944 (Bocek/Maléík 2011: 
485), although considering the relative caution of his contemporary articles on the subject, it 
seems likely that many of his appeals to substrate origin were added after this date. 

8 This phrase also sometimes appears in Holub and Kopeény's slightly earlier 1952 dictionary. 
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Machek. While Havlova’s views on Machek’s work are largely positive (1994: 
392), her own ESJS takes a considerably more sober stance on the issue, with 
Machek’s substrate proposals more often relegated to footnotes (as also in Tpy- 
6auen's ICCA). 

At this point, our investigation runs into yet another strand of substrate 
research, namely the Pre-Greek Hypothesis. Although some wider connections 
for supposedly Pre-Greek words had been proposed long ago (cf. Kretschmer 
1896: 405),9 Kuiper (1956: 221-225) was the first to draw direct parallels between 
pre-Greek and the Germanic Substrate, and in doing so approached the lat- 
ter from a new angle. Kuiper's key innovation was to explain the variation 
in stem-final consonants often found in Germanic — such as that between 
voiced and voiceless stops, and between geminates and singletons — to a sub- 
strate language. However, it would take his student Edzard Furnée to produce 
a monographic explication of this "consonant variation" theory, albeit not in 
connection to Germanic (Furnée 1972). 

The work of Furnée can in many respects be compared to that of Oštir, par- 
ticularly the latter's later work on bird names (Oštir 1930). Furnée’s monograph 
essentially constitutes a catalogue of consonant alternations in Pre-Greek, a 
mammoth task of twenty years, the results of which certainly have value in 
themselves (Dressler 1974: 736). However, his conclusions are marred by the 
frequent appeal to “exotic” comparanda like Basque, Berber and Caucasian lan- 
guages (here, we often have Hubschmid to thank),!° even though he did not 
further develop Kuiper's North European connections. Also like Ostir, Furnée's 
work was generally ignored by later research (see, for instance, the negative 
reception in e.g. Georgiev 1971; Dressler 1974). 

The key exception was Beekes, another of Kuiper's students, who reviewed 
Furnée's work favourably (Beekes 1975), and cited the former systematically in 
his later dictionary (2010), characterizing the scholarly neglect for the author 
as “a major mistake in Greek scholarship" (idem: xiv). At the same time, he 
fundamentally disagreed with Furnée in the interpretation of these alterna- 
tions. While Furnée preferred to see all the variation in the pre-Greek lexicon 
as the result of expressive alternations within the source language (1972: 89- 
90), Beekes interpreted this variation as the result of different substitutions of 
foreign phonemes (1975: 71; see the similar reasoning already in Kuiper 1968; 


9 For an extensive bibliographical treatment of the Pre-Greek Hypothesis, I refer to Furnée 
(1972: 29-79). 

10 For instance, following Hubschmid (FEW v: 173), Furnée (1972: 223, 285) connects Greek 
Adny ‘scum, phlegm’ with forms in Basque and Berber, and even adds in Finnish lampi 
‘pond. 
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Beekes 1969: 193-195). One can of course not help but agree that Furnée's 
explanation is unsatisfactory: what is gained by positing an unattested source 
language when all variation is nevertheless deemed “expressive”? Yet Beekes’ 
own approach to the issue (as exemplified by Beekes 2010: xiii-xlii and passim; 
Beekes 2014) is certainly not immune to criticism, either (cf. e.g. Meissner 2013: 
6-15; Garnier 2015). 

In the late 80s and early gos, the substrate theory suddenly drew a lot of 
attention from American scholars. Although the most prominent voice was 
clearly that of Edgar Polomé (for example Polomé 1986, 1990, 1992), this wave 
of interest was apparently sparked by Eric Hamp's article about the word for 
'apple' published several years earlier (Hamp 1979). This word stood at the 
centre of the debate, largely revolving around the phonological features of the 
palaeo-European Substrate, with barely a single paper appearing on the subject 
that did not refer to it (cf. Markey 1989: 591; Hamp 1990: 296; Huld 1990: 398- 
400; Polomé 1992: 77-78; Salmons 1992: 268—271). A return to Northern Europe 
once again representeda return to broad theoretical discussions with little data 
presentation, and to a large extent, the interest appears to have waned rather 
quickly. 

Itwas around the same time that Kuiper (1995) — without referring to any of 
the above authors — returned to the debate with a reiteration of his *conson- 
ant alternation" theory. Variations in stem-final consonantism (i.e. differences 
in voicing and gemination) are presented as important recurring features of 
European substrate words. It is after this publication that we start to see a new 
"Leiden school" emerge (although see already Schrijver 1991 passim). Kuiper's 
“language of the geminates”, as Schrijver (2001: 420) would later christen it, 
has fed directly into the studies of Beekes (1996: 223-227) and Boutkan (1998, 
2003a, 2003b) and the dictionary of Boutkan/Siebinga (2005).!! The key res- 
ult is perhaps not so much a methodological shift, but more a normalization 
of the "substrate" concept within Leiden (see also Derksen 1999, 2000; Beekes 
2000). 

In more recent years, several attempts have been made to formulate criteria 
by which substrate words might be identified. Polomé's list (1989: 54—55), para- 
phrased by Salmons (1992: 267, 2004: 315), formed the basis for Aikio's (2004: 
8—9; 2012a: 83), while Schrijver (1997: 294—296) can be considered to have estab- 
lished the Dutch school of thought on the issue (cf. e.g. Lubotsky 2001: 301; 


11 After Boutkan's untimely death, Siebinga continued to pursue the former's methodo- 
logy as a “substrate word specialist" in the Amsterdam Etymologisch woordenboek van het 
Nederlands (see Philippa et al. 1: 13). 
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TABLE 6 Suggested criteria for identifying substrate borrowings 


Salmons Schrijver Aikio Beekes 


Absence of an etymology "4 [v] "4 
Limited geographical distribution "4 

Particular semantic fields "4 (v) "4 (v) 
Irregular correspondences v v v 
Remarkable word formation V "4 "4 v 
Onomastic parallels v 


BASED ON SALMONS (1992), SCHRIJVER (1997), AIKIO (2012A) AND BEEKES (2010) 


Beekes 2010: xxiii). These attempts to formulate sets of criteria imply a fun- 
damental recognition that the assumption of a loanword from an unknown 
source is better supported if it is backed up by multiple lines of evidence. Most 
explicit on this point was Schrijver (1997: 296): “If the IE origin of a word is 
rendered suspicious by a number of criteria, it is usually the cumulative evid- 
ence rather than an individual criterium that tips the balance.’ 

However, Schrijver’s most important contribution, and something which 
forms a great part of this work, is his identification of recurring alternations, 
most significantly the “a-prefix” (see 7.1).!? It is Schrijver’s work that can be seen 
as having directly inspired the more recent studies by Kroonen (2012; see also 
Iversen/Kroonen 2017) and Matasovié (2013; 2020). 

Many similarities between these lists can be observed, which are presented 
in Table 6, above. The differences in criteria partially derive from differences 
in the scope and research goals of the respective authors. For instance, Aikio's 
criteria are designed as a test for the presence of a substrate layer within a lan- 
guage overall, whereas the other authors attempted to identify characteristics 
applicable to individual lexemes. The absence of a compelling etymology is, of 
course, a prerequisite for considering a word non-inherited, and therefore this 
criterion is implicitly present in the methodology of all authors, and Salmons 
(1992: 267) is explicit that the absence of an etymology in itself is the weakest 
criterion. These criteria will all be explored more deeply in the following sec- 
tion. 


12 Although I value Schrijver's methodological rigour, the extra-Indo-European comparis- 
ons he has drawn, for instance with Uralic (2001: 422—423), Hattic, Sumerian and Linear A 
(2018: 361—363), are rather too speculative for my taste. 
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The task for much of the remainder of this monograph will be to produce a cor- 
pus of likely non-IE borrowings in and around the Baltic branch. It is therefore 
of vital importance to build a robust and consistent methodology to identify 
and reject potential data. Above, I have given an overview of the criteria iden- 
tified by various authors for identifying loanwords from non-Indo-European 
sources. These are as follows: 

— Absence of an etymology 

— Limited geographical distribution 


Belonging to particular semantic fields 


Irregular correspondences 

— Remarkable word formation 

Not all of these criteria are equally strong, however. As discussed above, the 
absence of a compelling etymology, either as an inherited word or loanword, 
is a necessary prerequisite for a word to be considered a borrowing from a 
non-IE source, and this criterion need not be expressed explicitly in our meth- 
odology. A similar thing can be said of geographical distribution: words with 
comparanda on the eastern edge of the Indo-European language family (that 
is, in Indo-Aryan or Tocharian) can hardly come into question as non-IE loan- 
words in Baltic. While a geographically limited distribution does not prove a 
borrowing, as generally acknowledged (e.g. Schrijver 1997: 294), a broader dis- 
tribution would essentially disprove it. Thus, geography constitutes a “negative 
criterion" The formulation of what constitutes "broad" must remain vague, as 
any strict criterion not deriving itself from the data would be circular; however, 
it can be stated that the broader the distribution, the less probable it is that we 
are dealing with a non-IE borrowing. 

It also goes without saying that we cannot argue for a non-IE origin on the 
basis of semantics alone. Even words for local plants and animals which cannot 
have been known to Proto-Indo-European speakers may have native designa- 
tions. A classic example is the application of the native term 'elk' to the indigen- 
ous American species Cervus canadensis (cf. Mallory/Adams 2006: 133). On the 
other hand, the chance of a word for a local species being borrowed is naturally 
significantly higher than for a basic vocabulary item. 


13 For instance, I have argued above (p. 112) and below (pp. 266-267) that Germanic, Finnic, 
Sámi, Baltic and Celtic have all borrowed their respective words for 'seal' from foreign 
sources. In addition, Russian uépna 'ringed seal' is borrowed from Finnic (cf. North Kare- 
lian úorppi; REW 11: 214), and numerous other Sami words for ‘seal’ have been suspec- 
ted to be of Palaeo-Laplandic origin (Aikio 2004: 11). This is hardly surprising, given the 
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Unusual word-formation has also consistently been identified as a criterion 
for identifying non-Indo-European loanwords; according to Salmons (1992: 
267) it is perhaps the “most powerful”. Yet as Schrijver (1997: 294) points out, it 
is often difficult to identify loanwords on the basis of affixes alone. Thus, while 
OCS canors ‘shoe, boot’ does not have a compelling etymology (cf. REW 11: 578; 
ESJS 795) and contains a relatively infrequent suffix -ore whose Indo-European 
background is uncertain, it would be circular to assume the word is of substrate 
origin purely on the basis of this suffix. After all, such a suffix (whether ulti- 
mately borrowed or inherited) has also been applied to native roots in Slavic.!* 
Similarly, Beekes has regarded oðpá ‘tail’ as possibly pre-Greek in view of the 
"typically pre-Greek suffix" in the derivative odpaydc ‘a foetal organ; apex of the 
heart, etc’ (Beekes 2010: 1127). However, the suffix seems to have had some lim- 
ited productivity: cf. otópayoç ‘throat, gullet’ to otópo ‘mouth’ (Chantraine 1933: 
403), which Beekes himself accepts as Indo-European (2010: 1408). 

As a result, unusual affixation and specific semantics must both be con- 
sidered insufficient indications of non-Indo-European origin. However, both 
may be used as an additional argument where this hypothesis is supported by 
other evidence. 

The only remaining criterion identified by multiple authors is that of irreg- 
ular correspondence. It is clear that the presence of entirely plausible com- 
paranda which do not regularly correspond to each other remains the most 
certain indication that a lexeme is of a non-Indo-European origin. Thus, in 
order to argue that a word is loaned from a non-IE source, we must identify 
comparanda that are both (a) plausible and (b) irregular. To this end, I have 
devised the following five-point test: 


1. Is the data reliable? 

A word which is not reliably attested cannot be used as a basis for further ana- 
lysis. This much is self-evident, but the question is not often explicitly asked, 
and it is remarkable how often big claims are made on the basis of doubtful 
data. To take a random example, the reconstruction of the IE word for ‘fire’ as 
*ngnis might never have happened (or at least not as early) if it were not for 
the alleged Old Lithuanian “ungnis” (cf. Pedersen 1905: 395; Walde 1910: 377; 
Walde/Pokorny I: 323; for the form, see Bezzenberger 1877: 42). Yet since this 


semantics, yet still, Dutch rob and MoLG Rubbe have been thought to represent language- 
internal innovations (Philippa et al. 111: 671-672; Kluge/Seebold 770). 

14 Thus ORnupors ‘fine bread’ (CAPA 11-14: 391), Slk. piroh ‘dumpling’ is apparently derived 
from the root of OR map» ‘feast’ (cf. Vaillant 1947: 496-497); R ocmpoed ‘trident’, Sln. 
oströga ‘spur; bramble’ evidently belong with R dommt ‘sharp’ (REW 11: 287). 
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word occurs in Bretke only once as against dozens of examples of ugnis (Buga 
1923b: 399), there can hardly be any doubt that it was a simple slip of the pen. 

One of the fundamental flaws of Furnée’s work (and of Beekes’ continuation 
of it) is the perpetuation of doubtful forms which may represent scribal errors 
or late variants (for examples see Georgiev 1971; also cf. Nikolaev 2018: 2-4, 19- 
20). Furnée makes a point to “resurrect” forms long discarded by philologists 
as evidence for a particular consonant alternation; the form yéAupva ‘tortoise’, 
attested once in Babrius' fable The Tortoise and the Eagle, is now regarded a 
“wohl zu Unrecht angezweifelte Lesart" (Furnée 1972: 247; followed by Beekes 
2010: 1623). But so long as an error is equally possible (see e.g. LS] s.v. yéAvpver), it 
is methodologically questionable to use the form as evidence. All things being 
equal, it is a far bolder claim that a form uniquely reflects a genuine dialect 
variant than to write it off as a simple error. 

As a general rule, the greater the importance of a form for the validity of a 
hypothesis, the more I have endeavoured to check its reliability. While a time- 
consuming task, it is undoubtedly a fundamental requirement for any empir- 
ical investigation that the raw data used is of a good quality. 


2. Do the words belong together? 

A potential weak spot in any etymological equation which is not kept in check 
by exceptionless sound laws is that what constitutes a “similar enough" com- 
parandum is necessarily somewhat arbitrary (Schrijver 1997: 296). However, 
there are a couple of constraints which may be applied here to maximize 
objectivity. 

First, the comparisons should be semantically perfect — or at least almost 
perfect. An increase in semantic latitude leads to an increase in potential com- 
paranda. If we apply the strictest semantic criteria, we essentially compare a 
group of synonyms in Language 1 with a corresponding group of synonyms in 
Language 2. In this context, the statistical significance of a potential *match" 
will vary depending on the level of synonymy exhibited by a particular seme. 
Matching terms for more specific concepts (such as ‘nose’ or ‘oak’), where 
synonymy tends to be minimal, will be more significant than those in more 
abstract semantic domains ('strike, ‘sad’, etc.). Moreover, since a relaxation 
of semantic criteria is likely to be accompanied by an increase in semantic 
abstraction, any loosening of semantic requirements will cause a dispropor- 
tionate increase in our corpus of potential comparanda. 

Several scholars have compared the family of SCr. [ib ‘outer bark’ with that 
of R aynúm ‘strip (bark)’ in a substrate context (Beekes 1971, 1996: 221; Derksen 
2008: 289, 2015: 296—297; Matasović 2013: 96; Sorgo 2020: 444—445). However, it 
should be noted that this verbal root in Slavic does not only refer to bark; cf. Slk. 
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dial. ipit, Bg. awna ‘shell, peel (of nuts, fruit, eggs). The two words also have 
plausible Indo-European comparanda: the word for ‘bark’ perfectly matches 
Go. laufs* ‘foliage’ (cf. OHG louft bast) and Alb. dial. labé 'bark;!? and also 
shows Indo-European ablaut: cf. Lat. liber ‘bark’ (< *luber, cf. Leumann 1977: 
89-90) and Lv. luba ‘linden or fir-tree bark; roof shingle, board’ (ME 11: 509). 
On the other hand, the verb has plausible Indo-Iranian comparanda in Skt. 
lumpati (MED. lupyáte) ‘tear’, Khot. rrv- remove’ (Emmerick 1968: 117), MP rb’y- 
/rubay-/ ‘rob, snatch’ (cf. Lv. làupít, Pl. tupić in the sense ‘rob, snatch’), whose 
semantics do not support an original connection to 'bark'!6 As a result, treat- 
ing the two words as variants of each other would seem unwarranted, and the 
partial semantic convergence within Slavic can be interpreted as secondary. 

A second constraint concerns what I will term "string length”. Not only is 
it important to compare entire words rather than abstracted "roots" (Machek 
1950b: 148), the more linguistic material compared, the less likely it is that the 
similarity is coincidental (Holzer 1989: 22-26). This may provide an answer to 
what Simon (forthc.) has termed the "deus | Geéc fallacy”: how can a method- 
ology built around irregularity elevate itself above a pre-scientific collection 
of chance lookalikes? Although it is impossible to exclude chance entirely (as 
even in the traditional method), we might reduce the risk by applying a "string 
length" constraint. The following is what can be reconstructed for the words for 
'god' based on internal evidence: 


TABLE 7 Comparison of 
deus and deös 


deus "d *e "j *u 
sóc "dh *e *? Ø 
= S Uus 


The correspondence between Latin *í and Greek -@- could be regular, but since 
Greek -Ø- can equally reflect IE *s, this can be labelled an ambiguous cor- 


15 Çabej (1976: 307; cf. Demiraj 1997: 229) considers labé to be a variant of lapé ‘flap of skin, 
lobe’, but the assumption of irregular voicing is clearly ad hoc and not supported by the 
different meanings of the two words. 

16 While this etymology is formally and semantically flawless, it is hampered by the existence 
of another, equally acceptable, etymology for Indo-Iranian, namely the comparison with 
Lat. rumpo ‘break, burst’, ON reyfa ‘tear, rob’, which is in fact the more generally accepted 
one (cf. IEW 870; LIV 420). 
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respondence. The initial consonant matches in place of articulation, but not 
manner, so we will call this an irregular correspondence. The only exact equa- 
tion concerns the vowel *e. As a result, the comparison can be expressed in the 
form *De(i)-. As we know this comparison to be false, let us suppose that this is 
too little data to prove a relationship. What would be sufficient? Ideally, it would 
be desirable to mathematically quantify the similarities between words, but 
simply counting the number of correspondences could potentially give mis- 
leading results. It is important to factor in, for instance, the relative frequency 
of particular phonemes: as the number of possible vowels is far lower than 
the number of possible consonants, a correspondence in consonantism will 
in most cases be more significant. As a general, and somewhat arbitrary, guide, 
however, I would suggest that a comparison can be considered acceptable if at 
least three segments are equivalents or irregular equivalents, and of course, the 
more material compared, the more robust the etymology. 


3. Is the correspondence irregular? 

The only positive linguistic evidence for cognancy is the existence of regu- 
lar sound correspondences between phonemes, and therefore the possibility 
of reconstructing a common proto-form. Likewise, the only positive linguistic 
evidence for a non-IE origin must be considered the impossibility of recon- 
structing a common proto-form, which in most cases presupposes the presence 
of irregular sound correspondences. Such irregularities are the most important 
indication that a word could be of non-IE origin. Thus, the central pillar of my 
methodology can be called the “principle of irregularity”. 

Although irregularity has often been considered a criterion for identifying 
substrate words, in practice, it has not always been viewed as compulsory. Par- 
ticularly in the context of the Germanic Substrate Theory, the absence of a 
plausible etymology has often been viewed as sufficient to substantiate a hypo- 
thesis of non-Indo-European origin (see the discussion in 5.1), This is exem- 
plified, for instance, by the work of Boutkan/Siebinga, where we frequently 
encounter phrases such as "[t]he word has no outer-Gmc. cognates and must 
be of substratum origin." (2005: 439, s.v. wepin). It seems clear, however, that a 
positive conclusion cannot be based only on negative evidence. 

The European word for ‘henbane’, represented by R 6eaená, Cz. blín, SIn. blén 
and OE beolone, OS bilina, OHG bilisa 'henbane, has come up several times in 
discussions of possible substrate words (cf. Polomé 1990: 334-335; Philippa et 
al. 1: 316; Matasović 2013: 83). The same idea is also touched upon by Schrijver 
(1999: 25-26), before concluding that “the matter cannot be decided at present" 
(idem: 28). In my view, Schrijver's ambivalence is indeed justified, as all of the 
evidence in the relevant languages can be explained in terms of IE morpho- 
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logy (Derksen 2019). That does not mean that the word must necessarily be IE, 
but since it is circular to assume non-IE origin based only on the word's limited 
geography, such examples will not be considered in this work. 


4. Can the irregularity be explained? 

Naturally, wherever a potential irregularity is detected, it must first be excluded 
that we are actually dealing with a regular conditioned development. If this is 
not the case, then competing hypotheses are likely to involve analogy, contam- 
ination, or sporadic sound changes. Of course, such developments do occur, 
and ideally they should be excluded. In reality, with enough creativity, any kind 
of irregularity can be explained by such means, and only in exceptional cases 
will such an account be objectively superior to a loanword hypothesis. 

Proposing a loanword from an unattested source presupposes the presence 
of non-IE languages in the vicinity which became extinct before being writ- 
ten down. The more time we assume to have passed between this supposed 
language death and the start of historical records, the more plausible such 
a claim becomes. Irregular correspondences between reconstructed proto- 
forms, which necessarily imply a certain time depth, are therefore more likely 
to point to non-IE loanwords than irregular correspondences between modern 
dialects. While seemingly intuitive, this has not been a major consideration 
in earlier works. Indeed, the methodology of Kuiper and Boutkan essentially 
relies on the uncritical back-projection of modern dialect forms. 

Thus, Boutkan (1998: 109-110) derives Middle Dutch dorpel, dreppel, drempel, 
and drumpel, all meaning ‘threshold’, from four distinct proto-forms, assum- 
ing these to be parallel loanwords from an unattested source. Whether these 
are assumed to have been borrowed into the individual Dutch dialects, thus 
suggesting the unattested source was still spoken during the historical period, 
or whether they are supposed to have been borrowed already into Proto- 
Germanic (coincidentally all being preserved into Middle Dutch), the flaw in 
this reasoning is obvious: whatever the explanation for these variants, it is 
unlikely to exclusively involve an unattested source language. 

Words of unclear derivation and unusual structure are particularly often 
subject to irregular “deformations” through folk etymology. This kind of devel- 
opment can affect both inherited words and loanwords: to take a random 
example, Uk. zopo6éup, Bel. dial. (Polesia) weopo6éu, wypabéu (Hypases 1980: 
57) ‘sparrow’ irregularly continue Old East Slavic Bopo6un (~ Pl. wróbel, Sln. 
vrábac ‘sparrow’), yet such distortions, belonging to the historical period, can 
hardly be used as evidence of borrowing from an unattested language. 

In semantic domains such as bird names, one must also reckon with the 
influence of sound symbolism (Matasović 2020: 332-333). Irregular alterna- 
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tions are generally common in the domain of expressive vocabulary, cf. the 
voiced-voiceless pairs R ópetseamoe ~ npvickamo ‘splash, sprinkle’, Pl. deptać ~ 
Rmonmdmo ‘stamp, tread’, Lt. pampti ~ dial. barübti'swell, grow fat’ (cf. Liewehr 
1956; Kiparsky 1968: 74). Similar 'expressivization' is presumably responsible for 
cases like Lv. slaka beside slaka ‘drop (of liquid), MLG alogge ‘drizzle’ (pace 
Boutkan 2003p; cf. Endzelīns 1923: 137)!” and Lt. $magóti ‘whip’ beside smögti 
‘strike’ (see LEW 647—648 and Fraenkel 1955: 12-13 with further lit.). 

An interesting case from a methodological point of view is the word for ‘lip’ 
attested in Lt. burna ‘mouth, face’, Bg. dial. 6¢pua ‘lip’ (only South Slavic),!? 
with a variant in p- limited to Latvian pufns face, snout’!® In view of the 
Latvian evidence, this word has been considered a loan from an unknown 
source (Matasović 2013: 91; Derksen 2015: 106). However, we are faced with a 
similar question: does this mean the word was borrowed independently into 
Lithuanian and Latvian? Does this mean that non-IE groups were still present 
in the Baltic region after the break-up of Proto-East-Baltic? A more plaus- 
ible explanation was provided by Kiparsky (1968), who attributes the Latvian 
word to a Finnic substrate. Indeed numerous examples of voiced-voiceless 
pairs occur in Latvian, and examples like Lv. pataga beside Lt. botágas ‘whip, 
goad’ + MBel. 6amoz (TCBM 1: 202) ‘cane (for punishment)’ certainly do lend 
themselves to such an explanation (cf. Li. potóg ‘whip’; similarly ME 111: 190; 
note also Endzelins 1923: 183). A similar alternation is found in Lv. dial. teiba 
‘chub, dace(?) beside dial. (Talsi) deibina ‘brown trout, itself a back-loan from 
Li. teib ‘ide’ (< PF *stáipi, from a predecessor of Lv. obs. stiepats ‘dace’, see 
P. 97). 

As for pufns, no Livonian equivalent is recorded, but an actual lexical loan 
in Livonian is not necessary for the assumption of substrate influence on a 
phonological level. This particular word belongs to a category of affective and 


17 Although, as Boutkan (2003b: 246) himself admits, a German influence is difficult to 
exclude; cf. MoHG dial. (DWb xv: 254-255) Schlack ‘damp mass; heavy raindrop; mix of 
rain and snow’; cf. Lv. /chtahka ‘Regen und Schnee’ (Ulmann 1872: 296). 

18 Bg. 6èpna, dial. Gäng, Mac. 6pua ‘lip (of an animal), SCr. b?njica ‘muzzle’, dial. ‘ring inser- 
ted into an animal's snout’, (Cak.) brnjüse F.PL. ‘moustache’ (cf. Borys 1977), Sln. brna ‘a 
kind of carnival mask, see ICCA 111: 129-130. 

19 Slovak poet. perna ‘lip, adduced by Machek (1961: 356), was accepted with enthusiasm by 
ICCA (111: 130; see also Derksen 2015: 106), but cannot belong here. The development *-7- 
» -er- before non-palatalized consonants is limited to a narrow group of East Slovak dia- 
lects (Krajčovič 1975: 129), while perna is only attested in western Slovakia (cf. SSN s.v.). 
Furthermore, one has to assume an additional ad hoc irregular development *-rn- » *-r- 
to get the standard Slovak term pera ‘lip’. A derivation of the latter directly from "perna, 
per ICCA, remains entirely fantastical. 
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low-status vocabulary where substrate influence is common (cf. Aikio 2009: 
47).29 In view of this, it is questionable whether the voicing alternation in this 
word can support the hypothesis of a non-IE source. However, such explana- 
tions are only rarely possible: the influence of a Uralic substrate may work for 
Latvian, but it can hardly apply to examples with a broader distribution (contra 
Schrijver 2001: 420-424; Andersen 2003: 68-71). 


5. Is the irregularity paralleled? 

A final and very important step brings us back to the work of Oštir and Furnée: 
any kind of irregular correspondence is rendered considerably stronger if it can 
be supported by the existence of parallels. An important distinction between 
my approach and that of my predecessors, however, is a focus on the geography 
of an irregularity.?! Where a geographical distribution for the various reflexes 
can be identified, this strongly supports both the validity of this alternation, 
and the notion that it could reflect genuine dialectal variation in the source 
language. Considering that the various sub-branches of Indo-European cannot 
have been situated in the same time or place, we should also not expect the 
various non-IE substrates underlying them to be identical either (cf. Meissner 
2013). 

In the Leiden substrate school, irregular correspondences have usually been 
explained as the result of different adaptations of a foreign phoneme (Kuiper 
1968; Beekes 1969: 193-195, 1975; Schrijver 1997). For instance, in discussing 
examples of an alternation *ai co *a in Celtic and Germanic, Schrijver (1997: 
306-307) sets up a substrate phoneme */aa/, which is essentially a comprom- 
ise between the two attested reflexes. The fact that the only other possibility 
considered by Schrijver is that *ai oo *a could represent a “morphophonemic 
alternation" within the source language illustrates that he took the homogen- 
eity of the supposed substrate language for granted. However, so long as we 
are dealing with parallel loanwords, it is highly improbable that the source lan- 
guage in both cases was identical. 


20 For a case study of Quechua loanwords in a variety of Bolivian Spanish, see Babel 2016. 
Compare also the Yiddish substrate words in (American) English: klutz ‘clumsy person’, 
schlep ‘haul, carry, schmuck ‘contemptible person’, and, relevant here — schnozz ‘nose’. 
The role of affective words in the context of linguistic substrates is unfortunately not 
discussed in the recent handbook by Haspelmath and Tadmor (2009). This is partially 
dictated by the methodology of the World Loanword Database, which focuses on a fixed 
set of basic meanings, generally not extending to the realm of affective words. 

21 X Attention has been paid to the geography of irregular alternations in works attempting to 
prove specifically Indo-European substrates, such as Holzer (1989). 
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I would favour a more pragmatic approach. Since we cannot precisely 
identify the cause of irregular correspondences attributable to parallel bor- 
rowing, we can merely refer to the alternation itself and attempt to identify 
patterns in the material. A geographical distribution may favour the “dialectal” 
interpretation, but the reality may in fact be more complex, as we have next 
to no knowledge of the linguistic landscape of pre-Indo-European Europe. It is 
possible, for instance, that a loanword was mediated by yet another unattested 
language. Since these discussions will always remain on the level of specula- 
tion, they need not be pursued here any further. 

Due to the potential complexity, I would not consider the absence of a geo- 
graphical distribution to disprove the validity of an alternation, but it may 
cause us to doubt the coherence of the material. Schrijver identifies a non-IE 
a-prefix in the Germanic words *amslon- ‘blackbird’ and *arut- ‘ore’. These two 
examples fit together very well (see further 7.1), but it does not follow from this 
that all unexpected *a-’s in Indo-European should automatically be considered 
related. Schrijver’s further comparison of Greek (Cretan apud H.) dopo ‘legs’ 
with MW gar (PL. garreu) ‘leg, shank’ (1997: 310; 2018: 362) shows a very differ- 
ent geography, and it would be very risky to draw a direct parallel — this at least 
should not be our default assumption. 


5.3 Excursus: Illegal Root Structures 


Although the impossibility of reconstructing a word for Proto-Indo-European 
normally implies the correspondences are irregular, in a few cases, this might 
be implied by the root structure itself. In this small excursus, I will discuss 
two structural issues which could serve as additional evidence of a non-Indo- 
European origin in certain cases. 


5.31 “T Dh Root 

It is generally accepted that Proto-Indo-European had a phonotactic limita- 
tion against roots containing both a voiced aspirate and a voiceless stop (e.g. 
Meillet1912: 60; de Vaan 1999). Due to the merger of the voiced and voiced aspir- 
ate stops in Balto-Slavic, external evidence is sometimes required to demon- 
strate such a root structure, such as in the case of Lat. fax ‘torch’ ~ Lt. Zváké 
‘candle’ (whose vocalism is also problematic; cf. de Vaan 2008: 207-208 and 
7.6).22 


22 Similarly, Lat. fraces ‘olive pomace' and falx ‘sickle, scythe’ imply an illegal root struc- 
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If we do not accept a phoneme *6 (see the discussion on p. 269), it follows 
that no Balto-Slavic root containing both a voiceless consonant and *6 can be 
inherited. For instance, Pr. 111 kaaubri (for *kiaubrin?) Acc.sG. ‘thorn’ has been 
compared with OSw. hiupon PL.? ‘rosehip’, OHG hiufo 'thornbush' (cf. Stang 
1972: 27). If *b is not reconstructed, the only possibility would be to reconstruct 
*keub^-nV- for Germanic (with Kluge's law), but *keub^- is an illegal root. In this 
case, however, we must concede that the Prussian form, a hapax containing at 
least one obvious misprint, is hardly reliable enough to use. 

One possible case is the comparison between Pl. kobuz 'hobby, Falco subbu- 
teo’, USrb. kobusk ‘red-footed falcon?3 and ON Aaukr ‘hawk, falcon’, OHG habuh 
‘hawk, the first syllable of which implies *kob*-, which does indeed imply an 
illegal root structure. The suffix syllable is also curious. While almost all the 
Slavic forms continue a form *kab-ice- (trad. *kobecv): Slk. kobec, Sln. skóbac, 
dial. kóbac 'sparrowhawk, R xó6uux ‘red-footed falcon’, this could be explained 
as the result of suffix replacement; compare for instance Slk. vrabec, Sln. vrábac 
‘sparrow’ as against the (probably older) Pl. wróbel.?* On the other hand, Pol- 
ish kobuz seems difficult to explain as secondary. In theory, the -z could be 
seen as a direct reflex of “g and be compared directly with the Germanic 
*-k-, but the implied ablaut pattern *kob*oug- : *kobhug- does not look par- 
ticularly Indo-European. As a result, even though a paper reconstruction is 
possible in Indo-European terms, both the root structure and suffix make it 
probable that we are dealing with parallel loanwords into Slavic and Ger- 
manic. 


53.2 Clusters of Three Consonants in Roots 

It may also be put forward that Indo-European had a constraint against roots 
ending in three consonants (e.g. Schmidt-Brandt 1967: 14-15; Byrd 2010: 107). 
Beekes, in a discussion of non-IE vocabulary, states that "a root ending in three 


ture. See the discussion on pp. 190-191. See also the discussion of OCS Kpærs ‘circle’ (?< 
*kreng*-) on p. 249. 

23 Uk. xd6y3 (4Kenexoscxuii I: 353) is poorly attested and may well be a Polonism (Berneker 1: 
536). According to Schuster-Sewc (579), the Sorbian word might itself be loaned from Pol- 
ish. 2CC5I (x: 92) cite a variant ““kob%z%” (= "kabuza-) on the basis of the Russian dialectal 
hapax xo6é3 ‘a kind of small falcon’ (CPHT x111: 355; but I could not trace this form — the 
source given in CPHT appears to be incorrect!) and the Polish hapax(?) (kobzy) INST.PL. 
in Mikotaj Rej (see SEJP 11: 303). This data is clearly too unreliable, not to mention that 
ICCH's reconstruction fails to account for the Russian form (and the latter could, incid- 
entally, be *xoórs3z). 

24 "Probably older” because it is more difficult to explain as secondary. I consider the simil- 
arity to Gr. (H) p6ßıMog * BactAicxos öpvig coincidental. 
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consonants [...] is very rare, but there are a few examples; so it is not a certain 
indication [of a] non-IE word” (Beekes 2000a: 22). The evidence for roots of 
this shape is indeed very slim. The following examples can be mentioned:2526 
— *bherHá-. Lt. bérZas, R 6epësa; ON bjork: Skt. bhürjá-, Oss. I berz, D bærzæ 


25 


26 


27 


‘birch’ 


This example seems fairly clear, but the widely accepted link with Skt. 
bhrájate ‘shine, beam is only possible if the full-grade in Balto-Slavic and 
Germanic is secondary.”’ A zero-grade is indeed attested in Lt. dial. birzis 
‘birch grove’. 


2?*bhr[e]uHg-. Lat. fruor ‘enjoy’, Go. brukjan ‘need’, OE brücan ‘use, enjoy; 
partake’ (LIV 96). 


The long -4- in the Lat. participle früctum is not probative, as *u would 
have been lengthened anyway by Lachmann’s law (cf. Weiss 1994: 39-40). 
The Germanic -à- is most probably a secondary full-grade common in 
class-two strong verbs (cf. Kroonen 201b: 112-117). Thus, we can equally 
reconstruct *b^reug-. 


*delh,g"-. Gr. év-SeAeyýs ‘perpetual’ ~ Skt. dirghá-, YAv. daraya-, Alb. gjatë, 
Lt. ilgas, OCS pner» ‘long’, possibly Go. tulgus ‘firm, sure’ 


The expected full-grade *dleh,gh- is found in Skt. drághiyas-, YAv. drājiið 
‘further’. Furthermore, it cannot be entirely excluded that the Greek form 


In nominal roots, suffixation can often not be ruled out. Thus de Vaan (2003: 136) recon- 
structs ON ond ‘vestibule, entrance hall’, YAv. giðiia- /andia-/ ‘door posts’ as *h,enHt- in 
view of Skt. átà- ‘door post’, but we may in theory be dealing with a t-stem. Compare sim- 
ilarly Gr. oxôtoç ‘leather’, MW eskit ‘boot, shoe; OHG bor ‘skin, hide’ (< *kuH-to-) beside 
Pr. E keuto ‘skin, leather’ (< *kehju-t- | *keuH-t-); cf. Lt. kévalas ‘shell’, and YAv. vaeiti- ‘wil- 
low’, Gr. oloog ‘chaste tree; osier’ (< *uoiH-t-) beside Gr. itéa, Lv. vituöls, OHG wida ‘willow’ 
(< *uiH-t-), which may be derived from the root of Lt. vyti ‘weave, twine’, Lat. vieo ‘plait, 
weave’ (IEW 1120-1122); Skt. yüs-, Lat. jūs ‘broth, sauce, Pr. E ¿use ‘soup’ beside full-grade 
R yxá ‘fish soup’, SCr. júha ‘soup’ (< *ieuH-s-), cf. Lt. jáuti ‘throw together, mix’, Skt. yuváti 
‘bind’ < *ieuH- (LIV 314). 

Rejectable examples are: 1. Gr. 6a18d¢ ‘crooked, bandy (of legs), Go. wraiqs* ‘crooked’ (< 
*ureh;ig”-), but there are plausible alternatives for Germanic (Kroonen 2013: 593); 2. Olr. 
cairem, MW cryd ‘shoemaker’ (< *kerh,p-io-?, Matasović 2009: 189-190), on which see 
Chapter 7, fn. 61; 3. Skt. úpa-valhati ‘puzzle by riddles’, Gr. ( Hom.) EXepalipoyaı ‘deceive 
(vel sim.), Lt. vilbinti ‘allure’ (< *uelh;b^- per LIV 678), but Skt. -h- from -bh- is exceptional 
(cf. Lubotsky 1995: 127-128), the appurtenance of the Greek form might be disproven by 
the Myc. personal name erepa(i)ro (Beekes 2010: 409), and the Lt. form may well be of 
onomatopoeic origin, cf. ulbéti = vilbéti ‘warble, coo; flatter’; 4. Skt. úrj- ‘vigour’, Gr. öpyh ‘dis- 
position; anger’ do not reflect *uorHg- (pace Beekes 1969: 241) in view of YAv. varazuuant- 
‘invigorating’, Olr. ferg ‘anger’ (< *ueró-). The Sanskrit anlaut is probably regular as in Skt. 
ürdhva- = Gr. óp0óç ‘upright’ (see van Beek 2011: 150-152). 

Go. bairhts ‘manifest, bright’ is unlikely to belong here, but is instead to be compared with 
MW berth ‘beautiful, rich’ (< *b^erj()-to-), which most probably rules out a laryngeal, and 
Alb. (i) bardhë ‘white’ (< *b*org”-). 
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directly reflects *-d/h,g*- (see Rix 1976: 73-74; van Beek 2013: 561-563). The 
historical development of Gr. 8oAuyóc long’ is too obscure for us to base 
anything on it. 
— ?*h[e]uHd*-. Skt. üdhar/n-, Lat. über, OHG iter, R evima ‘udder’ 
Van Beek has tentatively suggested that Gr. oððap ‘udder’ is regular from 
*uHdh- (2011: 153-154, fn. 48). If so, this would leave us only the initial glide 
of ON júgr ‘udder’ as evidence of an e-grade. If this could be secondary, 
the root may be *(H)ueHd^-.28 
— ?*kehzik-. Lat. caecus ‘blind; invisible’, Olr. cáech ‘blind in one eye’, Go. haihs 
'one-eyed'; Skt. kekara- (late) 'cross-eyed' 
Mayrhofer (KEWA 1: 264) considers the appurtenance of Skt. kekara- 
"keineswegs sicher" Without it, a reconstruction *kh,eik- would be 
equally possible (Pronk 2019a: 139). 
- ?*(H)r[e]uHK-. Skt. rüksá- ‘rough, dry, ?OAv. urusa- ‘meagre, emaciated’, 
OE rüh, GEN.SG. rüwes (see Heidermanns 1993: 454-455) ‘rough’ 
A convincing explanation is not available. Compare, however, the pro- 
posed development *ur > *ru before a consonant (cf. Mayrhofer 1986: 
161—162; Lubotsky 1994: 98-100). Could we start from a root *ureHk- with 
zero grade *urHk- > *ruHk-? 
Supporting evidence for a ban on roots ending in three-consonants, at least 
in pre-PIE, seems to be furnished by the Schwebeablaut in s-extensions to cer- 
tain roots, a process which seems designed to avoid three-consonant clusters 
(Schindler 1970: 152; Ozoliņš 2015: 86-135): 
— *hyeug- (Lt. áugti, Lat. augeo ‘grow, increase, Go. aukan ‘multiply’) ~ 
*hsueg-s-?9 (Skt. vaváksa PF., Gr. &£&w, OHG wahsan) ‘grow, increase’ 
— *hselk- (Gr. dAxy ‘boldness, defence, OE ealgian ‘defend, protect’) ~ *halek-s- 
(Skt. ráksati ‘protect’, Gr. dAeEw ‘ward off, assist’) 
— *meik- (Gr. petyvoy, Lt. miésti) ‘mix’ ~ *miek-s- (Skt. myáksati ‘sich festhalten; 
sich vereinigen’; Kümmel 2000: 388-389) 


28 Itis possible we are dealing with a compound; for instance, Garnier (2014: 149-150) has 
suggested a derivation involving the preverb *ud and the verbal root *d^e/j- ‘to suckle’ 
(with the ‘Kortlandt effect’, *ud-d^h;- > *uh,d"h;-). 

29 Apalatovelar might be implied by Lt. veðéti ‘grow lush, thrive’. In view of the extreme rarity 
of the sequence *uK in reconstructed IE words, it is possible that there was a neutraliz- 
ation after *u (Meillet 1894: 292-293; Kortlandt 1979a: 58). If this is the case, we would 
expect this word to show an alternation *h,uegs- ` *hyugs-, and we could assume that the 
latter became generalized in Indo-Iranian and the former in Baltic. On the other hand, 
Smoczynski (2018: 1644; cf. also p. 1617 s.v. váskas) sees this word as evidence that IE 
*-ks- regularly gave *š in East Baltic, rather than "Ks as is usually assumed (cf. Stang 1966: 
96). 
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In conclusion, although there are a couple of unresolved issues, it seems highly 
probable that Proto-Indo-European did indeed prohibit roots ending in three 
consonants. Therefore, an implied root of this shape could again be used as an 
argument in favour of a non-IE origin. For instance, any root in Balto-Slavic 
containing a diphthong root with (a) acute accentuation not attributable to 
Winter's law and (b) a final stop not analysable as a suffix (particularly *p, *b, 
*$, *Z or *k)?° can be suspected to be of non-inherited origin. This applies to 
some of the examples discussed elsewhere in this work: 
— ?Lt. líepa, Lv. liépa; R núna, SCr. (ipa lime tree’ (< *leiHp-); see p. 89. 
— Cz. labuť, SCr. labud ‘swan’ (< *HolHb^-); see pp. 176-177 and 234. 
— Lt. dial. lünkas, Lv. lüks, Pr. E lunkan; R avixo, SCr. liko ‘bast’ (< *l(u)nHk™)-); 
see pp. 1813182. 
— Lt. ríesutas, Lv. riéksts, R oprex ‘nut’ (< *(H)roiHs-); see pp. 238-239. 
It is not particularly difficult to find other potential examples. For instance 
Lt. slíekas, Lv. sliéka; Pr. E slayx ‘earthworm’ ~ Sw. dial. sla, Nw. dial. slo ‘slow- 
worm, OE sla-wyrm (translating Latin words for various kinds of serpent) (< 
*slaih(w)ö-, cf. Falk/Torp 1065; Stang 1972: 50). Yet I would hesitate to use the 
Balto-Slavic intonation alone as an argument to support a non-IE origin. There 
still remain a number of words containing an unexpected acute which is prob- 
ably of non-laryngeal origin,?! and as long as this is the case, such evidence must 
be treated with care. As these instances remain very few, however, we may still 
consider intonation as supporting evidence for non-IE origin in cases where 
other evidence is available. 


5.4 Preliminaries 


In the next three subsections, I will treat in detail all of the material which I 
consider to provide potential evidence for contact with pre-Baltic languages. I 
have restricted my material by the following criteria: (1) “pre-Baltic” words will 
be defined as those which are attested either in Baltic, or in both Slavic and one 
other “North European" branch (Germanic or Celtic); (2) the substrate proposal 


30 Although there are some unambiguous examples of a deverbal suffix *-ka- (trad. *-ks) in 
Slavic, cf. CS ana-k ‘sign’ < OCS snara ‘to know’; 3pa-x» ‘sight, appearance’ < sppbru ‘to 
see’, it does not appear that there are any reliable examples of plain k-suffixes of Balto- 
Slavic age; in any case, the examples cited here are not readily analysable as containing a 
suffix. 

31 Saee for instance Lt. tánkus ‘dense’ (Chapter 3, fn. 24) and stiebas ‘stalk, trunk, stámbas 
‘stem, stalk’ (p. 60 and Chapter 3, fn. 55). 
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must involve some kind of irregular correspondence and be trivial semantically 
(i.e. it should not contradict the criteria set forth in 5.2). I have not made any 
attempt to discuss every substrate word proposed where I do not consider there 
to be sufficient evidence of substrate origin. However, I do discuss certain words 
which have frequently been suggested in this context, or which require a more 
detailed rebuttal. These examples are marked with “+” and will not contribute 
to any further analysis. 

As my primary criteria for identifying substrate words is irregularity, and one 
of my goals in collecting the material is to identify geographical patterns, I have 
organized the lemmata according to the type of irregular alternation identified. 
The alternations have been organized into two main chapters — consonantism 
and vocalism — and each of these is divided into a number of subchapters. 

Each comparison is introduced by a word in bold, which normally represents 
the most frequent meaning present in the comparanda. Where two lemmata 
are discussed with the same meaning, these are disambiguated by a num- 
ber in brackets. After this, forms are adduced, with “~” demarcating the forms 
showing the relevant alternation. After this, I have adduced any literature in 
which it is suggested that the given forms are of non-Indo-European origin. 
Where no literature is adduced, I am not aware of any existing proposals of 
that nature (although the comparison itself will usually have been made in an 
Indo-European context). I then go on to discuss issues concerning individual 
branches and reject incorrect comparanda, before making a judgement as to 
whether the given irregularity can be viewed as evidence that the word is of 
non-Indo-European origin. 


CHAPTER 6 


Consonantism 


6.1 ‘Nasalization’, *-VNT- oo *-VT- 


Alternations of the type *-VNT- co *-VT- have been noted particularly in the 
Greek material, where there are numerous compelling examples: papvy& ~ 
gdpv€ ‘throat’, xóyAoc ‘sea snail, Murex’ ~ xóyyn ‘mussel’, rëpunfoc ~ (Nicander) 
Tpépiðog ‘turpentine’ (cf. Kretschmer 1896: 403; Kuiper 1956: 213-215; Furnée 
1972: 275-291). Words exhibiting such alternations have been used by the above 
authors to support theories of language contact with “pre-Greek”. This is sup- 
ported by the obscure root etymology and suffixation of the relevant words. 

The interpretation of such alternations has varied. In the rendition of sus- 
pected Etruscan (Fiesel 1928: 60-61) and Thracian (Schrader/Nehring 11: 532) 
words, one has referred to ‘nasal vowels’ (cf. Huld 1990: 394; Kroonen 2012: 
243), while in more recent literature, ‘nasal insertion’ has been the preferred 
option (see Furnée 1972: 269-270, with lit.). Kuiper (1956: 213; 1995: 68-69) 
suggested the term 'prenasalization' based on parallels he saw in the Munda 
languages. This has become the generally accepted term among Leiden schol- 
ars (see Kuiper 1956: 219-221; 1995: 68-72; Beekes 1996: 223-226; Boutkan 1998: 
108-109; Schrijver 2001: 420-421). Beekes (2014:14), albeit with hesitation, refers 
specifically to pre-nasalized stops. 

I would rather avoid the term 'prenasalization, particularly in the narrow 
sense of Beekes, as in theory, other interpretations of these alternations are pos- 
sible. The above accounts, whether starting from nasal vowels and prenasalized 
consonants, both assume that the irregularities lie in synchronic phonological 
features of the donor language. However, it is not certain (or even likely) that 
the donor language was homogenous, and it would not be far-fetched to sup- 
pose the co-existence of sister languages or dialects where one has historically 
undergone a loss of syllable-final nasals. As discussed above (see p. 167), I find 
an agnostic approach most appropriate here. 

Outside of Greek, already Kretschmer (idem: 405) pointed out that Greek. 
ep£ßıvdos ‘chickpea’, and its irregular comparandum Lat. ervum ‘bitter vetch’ are 
quite possibly of non-IE origin. An equivalent to the Greek form without the 
nasal is OHG arawiz ‘pea’ (OStir 1930: 14; Furnée 1972: 273; Kroonen 2012: 243; 
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Thorse forthc.).! However, several more examples can be found in Northern 
Europe, and these will be the focus of our discussion here. 


611 X Alternation between *-VNT- and Short Vowel 

> ‘grouse’. RCS epa6p (CAPA u-ı4 III: 219) ‘partridge’, Uk. opa6or, dial. 
ópa6xa, Pl. jarzgbek ‘hazel grouse’, Sln. jeréb ‘partridge’ ~ Lt. jerubé ‘hazel 
grouse’; Lv. ifbe, dial. (ME 11:59) ierube? ‘partridge’ (Derksen 2000, 2015: 212) — 
This bird name is characterized by what Derksen (2000: 80) has described as 
"spectacular stem variation" The large number of variants has encouraged sev- 
eral solutions, e.g. Endzelīns (ME 1: 708—709) tries to assume reduplication with 
dissimilatory loss of the r-, but abandons the connection with Slavic. It seems 
clear, however, that the Baltic and Slavic data should be kept together (cf. Fraen- 
kel1g36a: 231; ALEW 481). Andersen, in a special article on the subject, attempts 
to reduce the material to four basic pre-forms, which he derives from two dif- 
ferent roots (1996b: 75; 84-85). According to him, the forms containing a nasal 
are derived from the n-stem underlying Gr. öpvig ‘bird’ with a suffix *-5^- (on this 
pattern of derivation, see pp. 187-188), while those lacking the nasal should, in 
his opinion, be compared with Nw. jerpe, Sw. järpe ‘hazel grouse’. 

The most fundamental flaw in Andersen's account is the failure to account 
for the standard Lithuanian form jerubé, which shows a disyllabic stem but no 
nasal (Derksen 2000: 81-83). In fact, all the forms which would supposedly cor- 
respond to those in Norse probably result from syncope. Thus, Lv. ifbe can be 
explained from an older *ierube (cf. High Latvian ierube?, ME 11: 59; EH r: 537), 
for which a convincing parallel may be found in ilkss ‘carriage pole’ as against 
High Latvian ieluksi NOM.PL. ‘carriage pole’ (Bezzenberger 1885: 169: (&lukschi) 
Zvirgzdene; cf. Endzelīns 1923: 47, EH r: 528). Variants in Baltic with a nasal are 
very rare. Ju&ka (11: 684) cites jerumbé as a variant of jerubé. In addition to this, 


1 Another example mentioned by Furnée is the word for ‘lynx’, which will be discussed in sec- 
tion 6.1.2. 

2 These words must be derived from ON jarpr ‘chestnut brown (usu. of hair): The Norse adject- 
ive corresponds to OE eorp ‘dark, swarthy’, OHG erpfer - fus[c]us. Unlike with R pa60ü (see 
fn. 7, below), it is by no means evident that the bird name is primary. 

3 Asalready acknowledged by Andersen (19962: 73), Bg. dial. (BEP 1: 73) ép6uya is most likely an 
irregular reduction of epeduua, and other alleged Slavic evidence is to be explained similarly 
(see Derksen 2000: 78). In Lithuanian, dial. jérbé is also most probably from jerube (cf. the 
place name Jefbiskiai < Jerubiskiai cited in Zinkevičius 1966: 132). The Lithuanian evidence for 
a stem irb- possibly all stems ultimately from Latvian. Thus, (Yrbenis) ‘Viburnum’ (PabréZa 
1834: 49) seems to be based on Latvian ifbene (cited by the author). Lt. virbé ‘hazel grouse’ (cf. 
HL. dial. virbe, virba? Rebhuhn, ME tv: 603, EH 11: 786), for which LKZ provides no dialectal 
attestations, was perhaps popularized by Ivanauskas’ Lietuvos pauksciai (the form is attrib- 
uted to Ivanauskas in Elisonas' Zoologijos sistematikos terminy Zodynélis, 1920, p. 90, although 
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LKZ cites only the isolated arumbélé (Palévené) and vierumbélé (Marcinkonys). 
The explanation of these forms is rather unclear, but the limitation to some 
isolated dialects suggests they are secondary. Perhaps, in some areas, a certain 
role may have been played by Polish jarzgb(ek). In fact, the Zem. *jérumbé (in 
dialect notation (jiérómbe)), recorded in Šateikiai (Papildymy kartoteka) may 
be a direct loanword from Polish, showing /é/ regularly for Slavic /a/ after a 
palatal.* 

Another fact left unaccounted for by Andersen is the initial je- in Lithuanian. 
As this variant is concentrated in Kauniskiai dialects, and not in dialects which 
show je- < *e-, the j- is most straightforwardly interpreted as original and can- 
not be taken back to an original *e-.5 While it is true that the correspondence 
between Lv. (dial.) (“ie- and Lithuanian je- is not regular (cf. Derksen 2000: 
78—79),° it still seems most parsimonious to assume that all the East Baltic data 
derives from a single proto-form, most probably *jerubé (with *erube remain- 
ing a possibility). 

As for Slavic, the East Slavic forms with o- as against je- elsewhere suggest 
a Proto-Slavic form in *e- (Derksen 2000: 78); the variants with ja- attested in 
several Slavic languages may be secondary (pace Meillet/Vaillant 1933: 101; see 
Andersen 19962: 74-76 for numerous parallels). Forms without an initial vowel 
are basically limited to East Slavic: e.g. MR pa6s ‘partridge; ?hazel grouse’ (CPA 
11-17 XXII: 281), dial. N pa6s, pa6 (cf. CPTK rv: 601), Bel. pd6usix, dial. pa6ór 
‘hazel grouse’. Beside this, they are marginally attested in Slovene: réb, rebíca 
(Caf apud Pletersnik 11: 412). The most likely solution is that we are dealing with 
instances of aphaeresis. Note that no such forms are found in West Slavic, where 
initial stress was generalized. As a parallel in a similar environment, compare 
R dial. aumóka, aumónoa (and variants; CPHT xvii: 73-74) ‘third stomach of 
ruminants’ ~ Pl. jelito ‘intestine’ (see also, in particular, JAPA r: No. 33).7 It 
therefore seems that the Slavic words can probably be combined under a single 
preform *erebi- (trad. *( j)erebs). 


Ihave not found its original source). Note another Latvianism attributable to Ivanauskas: lesté 
‘flounder’ (= Lv. dial. leste, see LKZ). The variant irbé ‘hazel grouse’ is only known from Slape- 
lis’ dictionary (apud LKZ). 

4 Apotential parallel may be Žem. dial. munka ‘suffering’, which has been analysed as a modific- 
ation of mika ‘torment’ (« Bel.) under the influence of Pl. meka ‘torment’ (Zinkevičius 1966: 
198). The Auk&taitian variants vérübé, jerübe asserted by Büga (1923b: 402 and RR 11: 537), with 
a long medial syllable, seem otherwise to be unattested. 

5 Iconsider the variants with initial ja- and a- to be insignificant; cf. áknos for jéknos ‘liver’ (in 
Veliuona; see Juška r: 9), di = jei ‘if’ (LKZ; see Zinkeviðius 1966: 121-124). On the interchange 
of initial j- and v-, see Grinaveckis 1972: 74. 

6 Note also Lv. rubenis ‘black grouse’, which will be discussed on p. 241. 

7 The same distribution is found in the Slavic words for ‘rowan’ derived from the bird name 
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As a result, the modern dialects indeed show a great amount of variation, 
but the vast majority of this can be shown to be secondary. However, the 
second syllables of East Baltic *jerub- and Slavic *ereb- (trad. "(j)erebe) are 
not comparable in an Indo-European context, and the presence of a nasal in 
Slavic as against its absence in Baltic remains strong evidence of a non-IE ori- 
gin. 
> ‘swan (1). Pl. łabędź, Sln. labód ‘swan’ ~ R Aé6eQv, Bg. neded; ON olpt, OE 
ielfetu, OHG albiz, elbiz ‘swan’ (Oštir 1930: 14; Machek 1968: 316; Derksen 2000: 
84; Kroonen 2013: 20) — The reconstruction of a single Proto-Slavic form 
seems impossible, but two widespread forms can be reconstructed: (1) Cz. 
labuť, Pl. tabed£, SCr. läbüd, Sin. labód ‘swan’, which regularly reflect an acute 
*albodi- (trad. *olbodu; or *labodi-, trad. *labods);8 and (2) R Aé6eos, Uk. né6ide 
(GEN.SG. -eda), CS "nebens (attested ne6ens), Bg. 2é6e0 which reflect *lebedi- 
(trad. *lebeds). The forms are almost in complementary distribution, although 
Pleteršnik (1: 503) cites a rather doubtful looking Sln. lebed from the diction- 
aries of Jarnik and Janežič,’ and some other forms in South Slavic, e.g. Mac. 
[aed and SCr. obs. lébút (RJA v: 944) seem to show a confusion between the 
two forms.!° The mismatch between the second syllables *-böd- and *-bed- is 
difficult to account for in Indo-European terms. 

In Germanic, one has traditionally interpreted ON olpt, OHG albiz beside 
OHG elbiz, OE ielfetu as reflecting two by-forms, *albut- beside *albit- (Noreen 
1923: 151; Specht 1947: 114; IEW 30; de Vries 1962: 101; EWAhd 1033). The form 
*albut- would come close to Slavic *albodi- (trad. *olbods), save for the nasal 
(cf. Meillet 1907: 377; byraxoBckKuit 1948: 118-119; Derksen 2008: 365). However, 
positing unmotivated by-forms is not an attractive solution. Since the u-umlaut 
in ON olpt (GEN.sG. alptar) can be attributed to the analogical extension of u- 
umlaut to all feminine consonant stems (cf. Noreen 1923: 284-285; Kroonen 


(the hazel grouse eats rowan berries in autumn; Cramp apud Andersen 1996b: 79; see the 
partial parallels adduced in Derksen 2000: 79-80 to which we may add German Vogel- 
beere ‘rowan’), as well as in the word for ‘mottled’ in East/West Slavic: R pa6óú, Slk. jaraby 
‘mottled’ derive from MR pa», Slk. jarabica ‘partridge’ just as R eony60ü ‘pale blue’ derives 
from eóayóv ‘pigeon’ (cf. Andersen 1996b: 78). 
On the final *t in some of the reflexes, which must be secondary, see the discussion in 6.2. 
This variant does not appear to be known dialectally (Tijmen Pronk p.c. October 2022). 
10 Despite CCA (vr: 19) and Huxorraen (2020: 39, fn. 6; cf. 3auaaus 2019: 640), it seems 
incorrect to take the East Slavic forms from "lebedi- (trad. *lebed»). All of the Old Russian 
evidence suggests *-bed- (C/IPfl 11:13-14), as does Ukrainian 1é6i0b (GEN.SG. 1é6e02). The 
modern Russian adjective neóásuti, is by all appearances a late creation, replacing earlier 
nebexcutt in the 17th century (CPA 11217 VIII: 183; cf. byrraxoBcKuit 1968: 103). It can be 
considered a hypercorrection due to the widespread merger of /’a/ and /e/ in unstressed 
syllables (/LAP5I 1, No. 3). 
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2013: 26), the most straightforward solution would be to posit a t-stem *albet- 
(slightly differently cf. Orel 2003: 13). In this case, the suffix would be more 
closely aligned with that of Slavic *lebedi- (trad. *lebedv; although note that 
Slavic requires *d^ as against Germanic *d). 

The acute accent implied by the reflex /a- throughout West Slavic would 
alone be sufficient reason to abandon the traditional comparison with Lat. 
albus ‘white’ (Miklosich 1886: 162; Osthoff 1898: 64-65; ICCA vr: 19; and else- 
where; see Derksen 2000: 84), and when combined with the irregular alterna- 
tion between *-eD- and *-onD- in the second syllable, the case for a loanword 
from a non-IE source appears very strong. For further discussion, see p. 234. 
> ‘goosefoot’. Lt. balánda, Lv. dial. baluóda 'goosefoot, Chenopodium’ ~ R 
ne6eðá ‘orache, Atriplex’, SCr. lobóda ‘goosefoot; ?0S maldia, OHG melta 
‘orache’ (Mikkola 1903: 46; Machek 1947: 66-67, 1950b: 149) — The prevailing 
view is that the Slavic term is somehow related to the word for 'swan' (above; 
cf. e.g. REW 11: 21-22; ICCA vr: 18, XXXII: 50; Derksen 2000: 84, 2008: 366); 
however, as Vasmer and Derksen both admit, the alleged proto-form *albada- 
(trad. *olboda) could not possibly yield the attested forms. Practically all of the 
relevant evidence points instead to *labada- (trad. *loboda): cf. unambiguously 
Slk. loboda, SCr. loböda, Sn. lóboda (in SSKJ? stressed lobóda), Bg. 10600a (and 
further R dial. 40600á) ‘orache’. Beside this, we find a variant *lebeda- (trad. 
*lebeda): R ne6eðá, Cz. lebeda, Sln. lebéda ‘orache’, Pl. lebioda ‘goosefoot. Some 
forms like SCr. labóda 'goosefoot' (PCA x1:146) apparently show the secondary 
influence of the word for 'swan' (Derksen 2008: 366).!! 

The semantic relationship between 'swan' and 'goosefoot' is ostensibly par- 
alleled by the English name for the plant,!? but Mikkola (1903: 46) has instead 
suggested we compare Lt. baldnda, Lv. dial. baluóda, assuming that Slavic 
*labada- (trad. *loboda) was derived via metathesis from *balada- (due to 
the influence of ‘swan’?). He describes this as a “Kulturwort" and additionally 
adduces Greek ßAitov ‘purple amaranth’. Machek (1947: 66-67; 1950b: 149) men- 
tions the same Balto-Slavic combination, but compares instead OHG melta 
‘orache’ (< *maldjo-, Kroonen 2013: 251), which I consider more promising. In 
this case, we have to assume an additional alternation *b oo *m (see 6.4.2). On 


11  Theopposite direction of influence might explain the confusing variants in Bg. dial. 40600 
‘swan’ (BƏP 111: 448), Sin. obs. (lobót) ‘swan’ (17^ c.; see Pleteršnik 1: 526). 

12 The term seems first to be attested in the works of i6th century botanists (thus Philippa 
et al. 11: 167 quote Dodonaeus, dated 1554; OED cite W. Turner's Names of Herbes from 
1548). It is therefore, as stated in OED, most probably based on the form Chenopus, itself 
attributed to Pliny (see also Marzell 1: 933; G. Hegi apud Kroll 1990: 46). 
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the loss of the second syllable, see below on ‘oriole’. While the extra-Balto-Slavic 
comparanda are less certain, the comparison between Slavic *labada- (trad. 
*loboda) and Baltic *balafida- looks tempting, and would be another example 
of the alternation *-VNT- oo *-VT-. 

> ‘pigeon (1). OCS ronx6B; R 2616, Pl. gotgb; Lat. columba ‘pigeon’ ~ OE 
culfre, culufre ‘pigeon’ (for refs. and a more detailed discussion, see p. 187) — 
Both Old English variants have been analysed as primary: Campbell (1959: 159, 
and already Pogatscher 1898: 98) considers culfre an example of syncope (cf. 
OE siolfor beside siolufr- ‘silver’), while Hogg (1992: 231-232) treats culufre as 
an instance of vowel epenthesis. I am inclined to side with Campbell on this 
issue,? and reconstruct the preform as *kulubro(n)-. Skeat (1882: 146) saw this 
as a ‘corrupted’ Latin columba, while Pogatscher (1898: 97) suggested the source 
could be found in a diminutive *columbula (cf. Old Occitan colombla ‘dove’, 
FEW r1: 930). An alternative was suggested by Holthausen (1899), who analysed 
the English word as cognate to Slavic *galöbi- (trad. *golobv). 

The obvious issue with connecting the words either through borrowing or 
cognancy is the absence of a nasal in English.!* At the same time, it would be 
unattractive to separate *kulubrö- from Lat. columba. The correlation between 
Germanic *u and Italic *o is paralleled by OHG Aulis (< *kulis-) against MW 
celyn (« *kolisno-) ‘holly’ (Kroonen 2013: 253; van Sluis et al. 2023: 216). This 
would be another example of an alternation involving nasals, and give support 
to the non-Indo-European origin of the word (see further pp. 187—189). 
> ‘oriole’. Lt. volungé 3°, Lv. väluödze ‘oriole’ ~ Pl. wilga, Sin. vötga; R úgonza, 
Bg. aeauea; ME wode-wale, MHG wite-wal ‘oriole’ (Oštir 1930: 101; Machek 1968: 
694; Derksen 2008: 216-217; Kroonen 2013: 571; Matasović 2013: 87) — The 
Latvian form suggests an underlying *-ang- in the second syllable, which does 
not match the Lithuanian data. By way of a solution, ALEW 1469 suggests 
that the standard Latvian form is a hypercorrection based on a High Latvian 
dialect where “uo and *ú have merged. However, the typical development in 


13 Judging by the examples provided in these sources, the epenthesis almost exclusively 
occurs before word-final _RC# (where C is usually a velar) or before the clusters -ht- or od. 
In this context, the form culufre stands out as exceptional. Furthermore, as Hogg states, 
the epenthesis is typical of Northumbrian, while this form (according to the data in the 
Dictionary of Old English Web Corpus) appears to be more widespread. Compare siolufres 
GEN.SG., attested in a West Saxon source, where the vowel is old. 

14 _ Pogatscher's solution, involving a novel sound law *-mr- > -fr- has evidently not stood 
the test of time (see the alternative etymologies already in Holthausen 1934, s.v. cealor- 
tun, hæf-ern, etc.). Paulus van Sluis (p.c. August 2021) pointed out to me that *kulumfron- 
would also be a possible preform, with regular loss of *m before *f, although in this case 
the syncope would be unexpected (Campbell 1959: 49; Hogg 1992: 230). 
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High Latvian is in fact a chain shift, so that no merger takes place. Note in 
this context the South Aukstaitian hapax ulangele, cited in LKZ, which might 
favour a reconstruction *-ang- and imply that Lt. volungé is originally an East 
Lithuanian form. 

ICCA (XIII: 251-252) unites all of the Slavic forms under the reconstruction 
*ivilga- (trad. *jovolga), but such a reconstruction is hardly possible, at least, 
for SIn. vótga and SCr. vüga ‘oriole’, as initial *i- (trad. *js-) is always preserved 
in these languages, while here no trace of the vowel can be identified. The 
status of Pl. wilga and Slk. viha is less certain, as *i- (trad. *jo-) > Ø- is frequent 
here (see Derksen 2003 for the data). In any case, East Slavic clearly demands a 
reconstruction with */-, as does Bulgarian aezuea, a form which is most easily 
explained by metathesis from CS (?ug;rera.5 The significance of this ‘prefix’ is 
unclear. It is hardly, with Tpy6aues (1972: 19-20), an irregular reduction of the 
prefix *iz- (trad. *joz-; "z would not be lost before *v); neither is the parallel with 
R usióópo ‘Manchurian wapiti’ watertight; see p. 242. 

The Balto-Slavic comparison goes back at least to Miklosich (1865: 68; 1886: 
379), but attempts to account for the relationship between the words in Indo- 
European terms (e.g. Mikkola 1897: 247) cannot be viewed with optimism. 
Moreover, treating the Baltic second syllable as a suffix (Endzelins 1924: 123, 
citing the river name Bebrunga) does little to elucidate the relationship with 
Slavic.!6 As a result, some recent works have rejected the relationship altogether 
(Smoczynski 2018: 1693; ALEW 1469). Nevertheless, the Baltic and Slavic words 
are semantically identical and share a consonantal structure: 


Baltic: v á l an e 
Slavic: v Í 


15 This CS form is attested among a list of birds in the Hexameron of John the Exarch; 
however, it is not entirely certain how it is to be read. The actual manuscript has “KocppKe 
- BCOI - ÜBJTBTBI - IDIJTEHPI - rrnypbpke". Since the sequences (iicoi€) ‘jays’ and (ipioreusr» 
‘woodpeckers’ clearly both contain the word u ‘and, it is natural to suspect that (isurerer» 
does, too (thus Miklosich 1865: 68, and thence the CS form sara usually encountered 
in the literature, e.g. ICCA vi: 251). Aitzetmüller (1958: 38), on the other hand, reads 
^ugrera" here, citing a variant (u ug rera) and the modern Bulgarian evidence. This the- 
ory is supported by Bg. usonea attested in Tepos (11:171; a dialectal form with "is > /ol/ like 
others recorded in Tepos, e.g. mönsx ‘to milk, wóproes ‘carrot, 111: 78, 82). 

16 The etymological comparison (cf. Endzelīns 1914a: 126; LEW 1273-1274; REW 1: 469) with 
YAv. varanjana-, varayna- ‘a bird of prey’ (cf. Sogdian w’ryn’k, Khwarezmian w’rynyk ‘fal- 
con’, Hintze 1994: 198-199) is semantically weak. Note that Endzelins and followers oper- 
ate with Bartholomae’s non-specific translation ‘Name eines Vogels, which might explain 
their enthusiasm. 
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As far as the nasal alternation is concerned, it is clear that this word does not 
behave in quite the same manner as most of the above examples. Instead of an 
alternation between *-VNT- and *-VT-, Slavic lacks the second syllable alto- 
gether. A potential parallel for this is found between Lt. balánda 'goosefoot' 
and OHG melta ‘orache’ (see above under ‘goosefoot’), provided a comparison 
between these forms is warranted." For the vocalic alternation, Oštir (1930: 22) 
has adduced Lat. taxus ~ R muc, Sln. tisa ‘yew tree’ as a parallel. While the latter 
is probably indeed of non-IE origin (see pp. 265-266), the parallel is imper- 
fect due to differences in vowel length. For some other potential parallels, see 
7.94. 

Endzelīns (1924: 123; similarly Machek 19502: 49-50; Derksen 2008: 216-217; 
Kroonen 2013: 571, and others) compares this word with Germanic forms like 
ME wode-wale, MHG wite-wal ‘oriole’. A trace of the velar of the Balto-Slavic 
forms could be found in Swiss and Bavarian dial. Wiedewalch (attested since 
the 15"" century, cf. Suolahti 1909:170). Machek (loc. cit.) suggests the Germanic 
reconstruction *-walka in order to unite the material, but the loss of *-k- else- 
where would be irregular. A Germanic reconstruction *-walho- might just work, 
however. The loss of * in Low German and Dutch would be regular, cf. MDu., 
MLG male 'bag' (« *malho-, Kroonen 2013: 351). While this development is more 
sporadic in Middle English and High German, the simplification of the cluster 
may have been supported by the word's unstressed position as the second ele- 
ment of a compound. This would imply an additional alternation *g ? oo *k (see 
6.2.1). 


6.1.2 — Alternation between *-VNT- and Long Vowel 

> ‘lynx’. Gr. Abyé ~ Lt. lüsis, Lv. lüsis, Pr. E luysis; R peice, SIn. rís;18 OE lox, OHG 
luhs ‘lynx’; Arm. (hapax) lusann* ‘lynx’? (Furnée 1972: 121-122; Martirosyan 
2008: 317; Kroonen 2013: 342) — Strictly speaking, the East Baltic form for ‘lynx’ 
does not rule out an older nasal, and the word could therefore be identical, 


17 The comparison of Lithuanian jerumbé : irbé 'hazel-grouse' (Derksen 2015: 510) is unlikely 
to be valid, as both are probably secondary variants of Baltic *jerub-. See above on this 
word. 

18 The most convincing explanation of the Slavic r- is contamination with the adjective in 
Cz. obs. rysy (Kott 111: 239), LSrb. obs. rysy ‘red-haired’ (see Smieszek 1909: 408). One might 
argue that this adjective is itself derived from the name of the lynx, but certainly old is 
R peiscuü ‘red-haired, Pl. dial. rydzy ‘copper-red’, SCr. rid ‘reddish, rust-coloured' < *rydja- 
(trad. *rydje), from IE *h;reudh-; see REW 11: 557—558. 

19 Olr. lug, translated as ‘lynx’ by Pedersen (1909: 186), apparently mainly on the basis of the 
formal similarity, is doubtful. For the interpretation as ‘warrior, hero’, see eDIL s.v. 
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aside from the acute intonation, to Greek Avy% (see LEW 392; ALEW 696).?0 
However, at least Pr. E luysis ‘lynx’?! Elfdalian luo ‘lynx’ (cf. Kroonen 2013: 
342), and the West Germanic material are inconsistent with a nasal preform 
(Armenian is ambiguous; cf. Martirosyan 2008: 317). This nasal has been 
referred to as an ‘infix’ (e.g. Smoczynski 2018: 734; cf. Pedersen 1909: 188), but 
this remains ad hoc as there is no generally accepted morphological process of 
nasal infixation in nouns. Even granted this, the acute long vowel in Balto-Slavic 
as against the short *u in Germanic are still suggestive of parallel loanwords, as 
they preclude the reconstruction of a common proto-form (see 7.5.1). 

> ?'bast. Lt. dial. lunkas, Lv. lüks, Pr. E lunkan ~ R avixo, SCr. liko ‘bast’22 — The 
validity of this example depends on whether the loss of the nasal in Slavic is reg- 
ular. It has been suggested based on pairs such as OCS ucro* (NOM.-ACC.DU. 
ncrecb) ~ Lt. inkstas ‘kidney’ and OCS pp sp learn, become accustomed’ ~ 
Lt. (pri-) jünkti 'get used to' that high nasal vowels were denasalized in early 
Slavic under acute intonation (see Mikkola 1897: 246-247; Meillet 1907: 362; 
Arumaa 1964: 129-130; Kortlandt 1979b: 269). If the loss of the nasal can be con- 
sidered regular in Slavic, then this example does not belong here. 

On the other hand, this Slavic sound law is far from certain (see in detail 
Pronk 2013). Lt. júnkti itself contains a nasal infix (there is clearly no nasal in the 
causative OCS oyuutTu ‘teach’). The nasal in Lt. inkstas has also been suspected 
to be secondary (LEW 188; Pronk 2013: 120).2? The clearest counter-evidence 


20  Inthisconnection, the Žem. variant lýnis is usually mentioned (cf. also Specht 1947: 171- 
172; Chantraine DELG 111: 648), but this form has no etymological value, resulting from 
a general sporadic nasalization of high vowels before sibilants (Büga 1922: 42; Trautmann 
1923: 164; Zinkeviðius 1966: 196-197). 

21 The Prussian form has long been problematized. Endzelins (1943: 206) is undecided as 
to whether we are dealing with i-epenthesis or a spelling variant for /ü/ (see similarly 
Torropos ITA v: 389). Būga (191: 41), on the other hand, read */unsis. An important form is 
Lt. dial. luisys (Bartninkai), which supports the reality of the Prussian /ui/. Here, as Traut- 
mann (1910: 145) already surmised, we are dealing with an epenthesis of -i- as also found 
sporadically in Western Zemaitia, particularly in ja-stems after rounded vowels (more 
examples in Bezzenberger 1887: 36, 1911: 311; Endzelīns 1914b: 102; Būga 1924a: CXXI-CXX1I). 
Note similarly Pr. E girnoywis (where (oy) probably = */ui/) ‘quernstone’ < *girnuwis, cf. 
OCS app", 

22 Older sources (cf. LEW 390-391; REW 11: 75) connect Pali ducati ‘pull out, pluck (a bird), 
tear, peel’ (CDIAL 642, KEWA 111: 105). This must be rejected on accentological grounds. 
The Pali verb, provided it is inherited, could rather be connected with Lat. runco ‘grub up, 
weed’, Gr. ópócco ‘dig (up). 

23 Deriving Cz. vyhen ‘forge’ from *Hng“ni-o- (Hamp 1970a: 77; Kortlandt 1988: 388; Derksen 
2008: 534) is not very satisfactory, especially since the difference in vocalism with Cz. oheň 
‘fire’ is not well accounted for (compare Pronk 2013: 124-125). 
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is the verb Pl. dgé (1SG.PRES. dme), SCr. dial. düti (1sG.PRES. dmem), Lt. dumti 
‘to blow’ where the reconstruction of *domH- for the Slavic infinitive (Derksen 
2008: 114) is ad hoc (see already Meillet 1907: 366). I therefore see the word for 
‘bast’ as a potential example of alternation between a sequence *-VNC- and 
*-VC-. The foreign origin of this lemma is supported by the root-final cluster 
*-NHK-, implied by the acute accentuation (see 5.3.2). Note that this word has 
also been borrowed into Mordvin, although whether Baltic was the proximate 
source is uncertain (see p. 135). 

> ?'elm (1). Lt. vinksna, Lv. víksna; R gas ‘elm’, SCr. dial. (PCA 11: 459) véz ‘field 
elm’ ~ OE wice ‘wych-elm’; Alb. vidh ‘elm’ (OED? s.v. wych) — The Baltic forms 
reflect *vinz- + *-sna- > "vín(k)sna.?* OE wice is often assumed to contain a 
long vowel (Holthausen 1934: 392; IEW 1177), but OED? (s.v. wych) argues that 
forms such as wiech (15th c.) would show the effects of northern lengthening in 
an open syllable, implying an original short vowel. On the other hand, a long 
vowel must be reconstructed for continental Germanic, cf. MoLG (obs.?) Wieke 
(= Prussian German Wieken ‘white elm; small-leaved lime’, Frischbier 11: 468), 
MoHG obs. Weiche ‘elm’ (< *wiko(n)-). 

It is uncertain whether the Albanian form is consistent with a nasalized 
pre-form *uing-. If Geg dnkth ‘incubus, nightmare’ is derived from *h,emg’- 
‘narrow’, it would imply satemization was blocked after a nasal (Demiraj 1997: 
79; de Vaan 2018: 1745). On the other hand, this etymology is uncertain, and Huld 
(1981: 305) has pointed out a nasalized vidh in an early 20*^ century grammar, 
which, if reliable, would align Albanian with Balto-Slavic. 

There also appears to be some related Iranian data: Gorani wiz, Talysh vizm, 
vezm (IInpeüxo 1976: 46), Khunsari vizva, Bakhtiari gzam, Zaboli yuzbe (Hen- 
ning 19632: 71-72; Ila6onos 2001: 214; B. /Ip160 2002: 469), all in the sense ‘elm’, 
are reconstructed by Henning as *uizua-, i.e. a virtual *uig)-uV-. Based on this 
reconstruction, the Iranian words could be cognate with the European forms, 
and confirm a broader distribution (cf. Polomé 1990: 334; Mallory/Adams 2006: 
159). In a footnote, Henning (op. cit. 72) also admits the possibility of a recon- 
struction *uinz-, bringing the Iranian words in line with Balto-Slavic (see again 
Henning 1965: 43). There are indeed potential examples of a nasal being lost 


24 Since the -k- can be intrusive, the claim (in ALEW 1444) that the suffixation must pred- 
ate the assibilation of "9 seems completely gratuitous; cf. the similar comment under 
Lt. afikstas ‘narrow’ (ALEW 34) which is rather < *aNZ- (= OCS xax») + *-sta- (cf. áukstas 
‘tall’ < áugti ‘to grow’ and Skardžius 1941: 324-325; LEW 11; Stang 1966: 108; Smoczynski 
2018: 1671). The secondary nature of the velar might be proven by Zietela vysné ‘cross 
beam on a sledge' (cf. Lt. dial. vink$na in the same sense), which might well stand for 
*yjsné. 
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before a reflex of an IE palatovelar in Iranian,? but also exceptions.?6 The safer 
option, therefore, is to identify the Iranian with the Germanic forms. 

A radical solution is taken by ALEW (1444-1445), who do not mention the 
other Indo-European comparanda, and consider the Baltic and Slavic words 
independent derivatives of a root *ueig- seen also in OCS sasaru ‘bind, fetter’ 
and Lt. vyZa or vyza ‘bast shoe’ (see already Būga 1922: 301). This can hardly 
be maintained, first of all, because the Slavic verbal forms show evidence of 
oxytone accentuation not consistent with Winter's law (B. /Ie160 2000: 388; 
Derksen 2008: 521; PIC Ix: 235-236). More generally, it hardly seems attract- 
ive to separate the Balto-Slavic words from the synonyms in the other lan- 
guages. 

OED? (s.v. wych) have suggested that the formal problems could be accoun- 
ted for by assuming the word originated in a non-Indo-European substrate 
language. Considering the parallels collected above, this possibility should 
be reckoned with. The question is whether the existence of Iranian cognates 
would rule out a non-Indo-European loanword (cf. 'hemp' on pp. 206-207). 
In this connection, we can remark that the Iranian cognates are late-attested 
and limited to a group of West Iranian languages spoken in a relatively com- 
pact geographical area. This might suggest the word is intrusive to Iranian; on 
the other hand, the fact that the word has apparently undergone satemiza- 
tion there would imply it is indeed very ancient. The only way out would be to 
assume the palatalization took place in the donor language (an IE satem lan- 
guage?). On balance, while a non-IE origin might help to explain the nasalized 
forms, it is difficult to account for all of the facts convincingly. 
> T ‘nit’. Lt. glinda (< *gninda?) ‘nit’ ~ R eua, Sn. gnída; OE hnitu, OHG niz 
‘nit’ (Beekes 1969: 290; Kroonen 2012: 247; van Sluis forthe.) — Kroonen has 
suggested this as an example of non-Indo-European nasalization. A nasal infix 
is also allegedly found in Latin /ens (usu. PL. lendes) ‘nit’, but this form has so 
little in common with the other cognates (only the -d- poses no issue) that it is 
uncertain it belongs here (cf. van Sluis forthc.). Puhvel (1990: 366) posits a com- 


25 As discussed by Martin Kümmel at the 2021 Ósterreichische Linguistik-Tagung. A partial 
parallelis the word for 'twenty whereby against the remarkable parallelism of Oss. D inscej 
and Skt. vimsatí ‘twenty’ (cf. Henning 1965: 43), the rest of Iranian shows *7 (YAv. visaiti, 
MP wyst /wist/). However, the vowel turns up long here. As another possible example, 
note Parth. bz- ‘receive help’ as against YAv. bqzaiti ‘support’ (cf. Cheung 2007: 72; however, 
Khot. bas- (Emmerick 1968: 94), Oss. ID bæzz- ‘be suitable’ reflect *bazia- with probable 
zero-grade). 

26 Most notably MP Anzwg ‘narrow’ (> Arm. anjuk), hardly to be separated from Skt. amhu- 
‘narrow’ (Henning 1963b: 196—197). 
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mon preform *lind- (< *nind-) for Lat. lens and Lt. glinda, assuming the initial 
guttural in the other languages is “moveable” (i.e. of secondary origin), which 
is clearly ad hoc. Note that even *lind- does not explain the Latin vocalism (de 
Vaan 2008: 334). 

As for the Lithuanian form, one is reminded of cases of secondary -ninC- « 
*-niC-, which are particularly common in Zemaitian dialects: cf. ba£nincia < 
ba£nycia ‘church’ (+ Bel. 6a»cnuíua), dial. kninga < knyga ‘book’ (+ Bel. xniza). 
The main issue here is that it is precisely in Zemaitian where we actually find a 
form without a nasal: dial. gnyda.?" However, this is not fatal, as such nasalized 
forms are only sporadic in Zemaitian. Furthermore, forms with a secondary 
nasal are also occasionally recorded in Aukstaitian; note in particular the agent- 
noun suffix -ininkas (beside dial. -inykas), which even belongs to the literary 
standard. 

The ablaut relationship between OE Anitu, OHG niz ‘nit’ (< *knid-) and Alb. 
théri, Gr. xovís, PL. xovideg ‘nit’ (< *konid-) looks highly archaic, and is easier 
to explain in an IE context than through independent borrowings.?8 It seems 
impossible to get away from the notion of taboo distortions here (cf. IEW 608): 
at least the initial gn- in Balto-Slavic must be explained in this way;?9 in this 
context, we can note that many Slavic words starting in "gn- have a negat- 
ive connotation, e.g. R euyc ‘gnats’, SCr. gnój ‘manure, pus’. It is possible that 
taboo also played a part in the replacement of earlier ?)gnyda with glinda in 
Lithuanian. On balance, due to the many difficulties with this word and its 
alleged existence in almost every European branch, I will leave it out of con- 
sideration here. 


6.1.24 Conclusion 
The certain and possible evidence for nasal alternations is collected in Table 8, 
overleaf. The forms are presented as approximate quasi-Indo-European recon- 


27 See LKZ, where the word is marked as a Polish loanword. While this loan etymology 
cannot be ruled out, there is nothing in particular to suggest that the Zemaitian form 
is not simply regularly cognate with the Slavic forms. Latvian gnída 'nit' is of course 
ambiguous, and could reflect a preform with or without a nasal, or also be loaned from 
Slavic. 

28 The ablaut *Konid- : *knid- seems to belong to a rather rare type, but compare *melit- 
(Hitt. milit NOM.SG., Gr. u£At Go. milip, Alb. mjaltë honey’) : *mlit- (Hitt. maliddu- ‘sweet, 
pleasant’, Gr. BAittw ‘cut out honeycomb’, ?Alb. (m)bleté ‘honeybee’). This is not the place 
to go into a discussion of Armenian anic (for “nic < *knid-s?, Martirosyan 2008: 86— 
89) and Celtic forms pointing to *snida (why *s-?), although they may somehow belong 
here. 

29 X Also note the voiced anlaut of Lt. blusa, R ónoxá ‘flea’ as opposed to Skt. plúsi- ‘flea’. 
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TABLE 8 Possible examples of nasal alternations 


Baltic Slavic Germanic Elsewhere 
‘grouse’ *ierubh- *ierembh- ? *rebh- 
*albandh- 
‘swan (1)’ - *albhed- 
*lebbedh 
'goosefoot' | *bhaland- *labbadb- *malT- 
‘pigeon (1) | - *Golomb^- *ouluBr- Lat. *kolombh- 
‘oriole’ *uálanG- *u(i)lg^?- *ualk- 
‘Tynx’ *lá(n)k- *rúk- *luk- Gr. *lunk- 
Iran. *uig-u- 
? ‘elm (1)' *uing-sn- *uing- *u(e)i$- — ee 
Alb. *ui(n)$- 
? ‘bast’ *Jünk- *lúk- - 


structions, but without the use of laryngeals. Long vowels which turn up as 
acute in Balto-Slavic are written with the caret (^ >. Where the Indo-European 
reconstruction is ambiguous, cover symbols are used (e.g. *G in Slavic = *g(? 
or *g")). Forms containing a nasal are presented in shaded cells. Where the 
presence of a nasal is ambiguous, the cell is shaded in a lighter grey. 

Several bird names occurring in Baltic, Slavic and Germanic show a con- 
spicuous alternation in the suffixal syllable. It seems quite probable that these 
can be attributed to a related source. All of them show a morphologically sim- 
ilar structure involving a second syllable of the shape *VND alternating with 
*YD. The distribution is fairly consistent, with the nasal being absent in Ger- 
manic, and Baltic and Slavic adopting an intermediate position. 

A couple of other European bird names can be noted with a similar struc- 
ture, where irregularities also support the notion of borrowing. First, there is 
Lat. hirundo ‘swallow’, which should not be separated from Gr. yeAtdwv ‘swallow’ 
(cf. Chantraine DELG Iv: 1253), or from Alb. dalléndyshe ‘swallow’ (cf. Meyer 
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1891: 59),?? although they cannot go back to a common proto-form. Here, we 
find both a disagreement in terms of vocalism and between -r- and -/- (see also 
fn. 37, below). The variant without the nasal in Gr. yexiðuv strongly recalls the 
similar phenomenon in our northern European bird names. Another bird name 
with a similar structure is Lt. balaridis ‘pigeon’ (?- Lat. palumbes ‘wood pigeon’); 
for a detailed discussion of this word, see pp. 209—210. 

The word for ‘lynx’ is different in that the variant without a nasal occurs 
in the initial syllable and alternates with a long, acute vowel in Balto-Slavic. 
Although the word for ‘bast’ is superficially similar, as the nasal in the word for 
‘lynx’ may be due to a phenomenon peculiar to (pre-)Greek, and the presence 
of a nasal in the Baltic word for ‘lynx’ is doubtful, there is no reason to suppose 
that these two words belong to the same loanword stratum. 


6.2 Voicing Alternations 


Based on examples such as Lat. habeo (« *g^-) ~ Go. haban (« *k-) ‘to have’, the 
existence of Konsonantenwechsel or alternations between different consonant 
series in the Indo-European proto-language has repeatedly been suggested (e.g. 
Zupitza 1904: 387-391; Hirt 1927: 297—303; Machek 1934: 7-36; Otrebski 1939: 
156—171). These proposals can be seen as reactions against rigid Neogrammari- 
anism, with alternations invoked as an unexplained “mysterious force" awaiting 
later elucidation. Despite this, some of the comparisons were so tantalizing 
that the notion has not disappeared from the literature. Yet as the mechan- 
ism behind this alleged phenomenon has never properly been explained, it has 
never quite entered the mainstream, and remains incompatible with a strict 
application of the comparative method. Comparanda such as those collected 
by the above authors have also inspired other theories. Both Haas (1960) and 
Holzer (1989) have assumed the existence of a lost Indo-European language, 
which has undergone a consonant shift, underlying Latin and Slavic, respect- 
ively. While this remains a theoretical possibility, the heavy reliance on root 
etymologies, many of which often do not fare better than the traditional solu- 
tions (Anuku 1992 and in particular Matasović 2013: 77-82), has meant they 
have had little resonance among comparativists. 


30 Alb. d- regularly corresponds to Lat. h- (Alb. dimër ~ Lat. hiems ‘winter’). It must be admit- 
ted that the alternative comparison with the Illyrian tribal name TavAdvttot, reported by 
Hecateus of Miletus to have neighboured the XeAi8óvtoi(!), is tempting (Çabej 1976: 105- 
106). 
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As noted above in 5.1 (see point 4), irregular voicing alternations are rel- 
atively frequent in words of an expressive character. Other alternations, par- 
ticularly in final position, might be explained as the result of sandhi phe- 
nomena. Such an account is probably necessary for cases like Cz. labut as 
against Pl. łabędź ‘swan’ (see above on pp. 176-177). The alternation between 
OCS (Euch.) apars* ‘club, cudgel’, Slk. dial. drúh ‘thick branch’, SCr. dial. drüg 
‘pole, long sick’, against the dialectal variants Slk. drúk, SCr. druk (cf. RJA 11: 
807) has been explained by positing a substrate origin (e.g. Derksen 2008: 121; 
Matasović 2013: 83-84), but given the existence of both variants side by side in 
the individual languages, this would imply the existence of non-IE groups in 
Europe practically until the modern period. Considering the improbability of 
this scenario, we are better off seeking an irregular motivation such as contam- 
ination or expressivization (REW r: 374; Liewehr 1956: 20; the Serbo-Croatian 
form might well originate in a dialect with word-final devoicing, T. Pronk p.c. 
March 2023). Despite this caveat, there are numerous examples of voicing 
alternations which, in my view, constitute plausible evidence for non-Indo- 
European origin. The examples below are organized into five groups based on 
the consonants involved. 


6.24 Baltic *g(h) oo *k Elsewhere 

> ‘pigeon (1). OCS rozx6»; OE culfre, culufre ‘pigeon’ ~ Lat. columba ‘pigeon’ 
(Oštir 1921: 49, 1930: 39; Machek 1951a: 103-104; Treimer 1954: 70; Machek 1968: 
175; Bezlaj 1 [1977]: 159; Kleyner 2015: 53-54; ERHJ 1 [2016]: 284) — For the 
Old English word, see the discussion on p. 178. The identity of the Slavic and 
Latin words has long been recognized (already Bopp 1833: 336), but as the 
comparison is clearly irregular, it is generally rejected, having already been 
omitted from the fourth edition of Fick's comparative dictionary (Stokes 1894: 
92). Nevertheless, the similarity of the words has remained obvious. Leaving 
aside the ad hoc notion that the Slavic *g- is simply secondary (Shevelov 1964: 
365; Lockwood 1990: 262), this word has been used to bolster theories of con- 
tact with unidentified Indo-European languages (cf. Haas 1960: 34; Holzer 1989: 
161-162). Co6oneBckiä (1914: 441) proposed that an unknown language had 
mediated a Latin loanword, while Szemerényi (1967: 20-21) insists on a Latin 
origin; however, only on the basis that the word cannot be explained within 
Slavic. 

What unites all these theories is the assumption that Lat. columba is inher- 
ited, of which there is no solid indication. Morphologically, the word is isolated 
in Latin, aside from the near synonym palumbes ‘wood pigeon. The traditional 
analysis sees these words as containing a compound suffix *-n-b*- (Brugmann 
1906: 386, Meillet/Vaillant 1933; ICCA vr: 216; Stawski SP viii: 46; Anukun 
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PƏC x1: 146), in which case Lat. columba would be derived from an underlying 
n-stem continued by Gr. xeAatvóc ‘black, dark’ (Prellwitz 1897: 102-104; Persson 
1912: 169-171; IEW 547-548; Batisti 2021: 206—207).?! For Slavic, Derksen (2008: 
175) comments that “the suffix *-(V)mb^- is frequent in bird-names" noting the 
parallel in Slavic *erebi- (trad. *( j)erebo) ‘grouse’ (on which see pp. 174-176).3? 

This morphological analysis is based primarily on the co-occurrence of 
Skt. vfsan- and vrsabhá-, both appearing in the senses ‘manly’ and as a sub- 
stantive ‘bull’. Except for the synonym rsabhá- ‘bull’ (belonging with Av. arsan- 
‘man, male’), other examples of this pattern of derivation within Indo-Aryan 
are quite uncertain.?? A close parallel to v/san- beside vrsabhá- is nevertheless 
found in Gr. Aa@os ‘deer’, which beside OCS eent, ‘deer’, Arm. efn ‘doe, hind’, 
has traditionally been segmented &X-a-@og (e.g. Prellwitz 1897: 100; Osthoff 1901: 
305-308; Chantraine 1933: 263; Beekes 2008: 402). 

Despite this, other examples of this supposed compound suffix *-n-b’- are 
sparse, and appear to be limited to European bird names: Lat. palumbes *wood 
pigeon’ and Arm. salamb 'francolin'?* While some productive suffixes in indi- 
vidual branches contain reflexes of *b’, their semantic function is not aligned 
(e.g. the Gr. diminutive -&qtov, the deadjectival OCS 3b106a ‘evil’ < app ‘bad, 
wicked’ and the Gothic adverbial suffix -ba). It therefore remains uncertain 
whether a suffix *b^ can be reconstructed (most of the evidence adduced in 
Hyllested 2009: 202-205 is open to interpretation). 

Despite the potential derivational parallel in the words for ‘deer’, the separ- 
ation of Lat. columba from OCS rozx6» feels artificial: the words mean exactly 
the same thing, and aside from the voicing of the initial stop, show an identical 
stem. It is a priori questionable that two branches would have used the same 
inherited suffix only in words for ‘pigeon’, and have independently innovated 
a word for ‘pigeon’ which happens to be virtually identical. The invalidity of 
the traditional morphological analysis would seem to be confirmed by other 


31 See Batisti (2021: 207, fn. 4 with lit.) for other root etymologies, none of which are any more 
convincing. As for xóXupoc ‘grebe’, I fully agree with Batisti that the word should be kept 
separate. 

32 — Walde/Hofmann (1: 249) insist that the Slavic word must be native because of the col- 
our term in R 2ozy6óü ‘light blue’, but this is rather a derivative of the word for ‘pigeon’ 
(Loewenthal 1901: 31-32; Machek 1951b: 103; Herne 1954: 91). 

33 Skt. sarabha-, a kind of game animal, continued in Dardic and Nuristani in the senses 
‘markhor, ibex, mountain goat’ (CDIAL 714) is supposedly connected to Lat. cornu ‘horn’ 
(EWA 11: 616; Nussbaum 1986: 6), but this is far from certain. Two words for ‘donkey’ — 
ràsabhá- and gardabhá- — are not well explained; the latter is probably not of Indo- 
European origin (EWA 1: 473; cf. Pinault 2008: 393-394). 

34 Nothing can be said of Gr. xópagos (H.), an unidentified bird. 
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irregularities, such as the missing nasal in the Old English form (see p. 178). It 
therefore seems entirely reasonable to explore the possibility of a non-Indo- 
European origin. 

Very curious is the Coptic comparandum adduced already by Oštir (1921: 49), 
cf. Sahidic cpooune, Bohairic Spoum, Lycopolitan cpamne ‘pigeon’, deriving 
from a Late Egyptian (~12"" c. BCE) form 3 %— gr-(n)p.t * /kbVrämpV/ (cf. Allen 
2020: 115).3° This form is written as gr-bird of the sky’, and as a result has been 
viewed as a native formation by Egyptologists. Peust (1999: 280) has suggested 
that the Egyptian form may be the source of the Indo-European words (sim- 
ilarly Haanos 2002). On the other hand, Vycichl (1990: 249) has argued that 
the Egyptian spelling is folk-etymological (“la colombe n'est pas un «oiseau du 
ciel» comme l'aigle oule faucon"), and supported the earlier suggestion of Wor- 
rel (1934: 67) that we are dealing with a borrowing from an unknown source. It 
is in any case clear that Egyptian cannot be the direct source of the European 
words, due to both a mismatch in vocalism (Latin -umb- requires a labial vowel, 
cf. Leumann 1977: 81), and Egyptian -r- vs. European -/-.36 The latter alternation 
is paralleled in the Mediterranean by Lat. hirundo ~ Gr. yexiðuv ‘swallow’.3” 

In principle, a North African source for a word for ‘pigeon’ would not be in 
contradiction to the facts of the bird's domestication history (cf. Batisti 2021: 
210), but it must be stressed that little is certain, except for the fact that the 
pigeon was domesticated extremely early (Gilbert/Shapiro 2013). 
> ‘swan (2). Lt. gulbė, (Szyrwid, E dial.) gulbis, Lv. gülbis ‘swan’; Pr. E gulbis ~ 
MR koane (CPA 11-17 VII: 254; R xóanuua) 'spoonbill'; Kash. kófp, USrb. kotp 
(GEN.sG. kotpja), SCr. dial. küf and kúp ‘swan’ (Oštir 1930: 66; Derksen 1999; 
ALEW 432-433) — As to the rare SCr. güb ‘swan’, scholars are divided. Some 
reject it as an irrelevance (Vaillant 1929: 270 “douteux et sans intérét"; Stawski 
1960: 40), while others accept it at face value (Tonopos ITA 11: 332; ICCA vir: 
190; Andersen 19962: 124, 2003: 68; Derksen 1999: 72, 2008: 97). The SCr. form 
is indeed very poorly attested, going back to a form <gub) in J. Stulli’s diction- 


35 Allen actually reconstructs a final */-nipV/, but apparently only because the Egyptian gen- 
itive marker (n) is reconstructed as */ni/. This might be anachronistic, as spellings with 
(m) are already attested in Late Egyptian (Allen op. cit.; see Erman/Grapow v: 181), sug- 
gesting that no vowel was present in at least some Late Egyptian varieties. The spellings 
with (n) may be etymological, or, as follows from the discussion below, folk etymological. 

36 On the nature of Egyptian <r), see Peust (1999: 127-129). 

37 And perhaps — if nota mere dissimilation — by Lat. lilium ~ Gr. Aeí(pvov ‘lily’. The latter are 
frequently also connected with Coptic epupe ‘flower’ < Egyptian hrr.t */harira.t/ (Worrel 
1934: 67, Beekes 2010: 845; on the reconstruction, see Vycichl 1990: 94), but this etymo- 
logy is suspect due to the absence of any reflection of the first syllable in the European 
languages, and the imprecise semantic match (cf. Vycichl 1983: 310). 
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ary, where it is attributed to “Gjorg.” (apparently Ignazio Giorgi; cf. RJA 111: 484, 
where the form is explicitly labelled as doubtful) and a form guf in the 17" cen- 
tury dictionary of J. Mikalja (idem: 495). Such forms otherwise only appear to 
be attested in lexicographical sources.38 

The difference between Baltic *gulb- and Slavic *kulp- (trad. *kelp-) is 
already sufficient to suggest a non-IE origin (cf. Derksen 1999: 73 and passim).3? 
The distribution of the word in Slavic is remarkable, being limited to the peri- 
pheral dialects of West Slavic, an isolated pocket in South Slavic, and East Slavic 
in a secondary meaning. All of this seems suggestive of an archaism: this might 
be the older Slavic word for ‘swan’, which was later displaced by *albodi- (trad. 
*olbodb) in the West and *lebedi- (trad. *lebeds) in the East — a theory sup- 
ported by the fact that no common Proto-Slavic form for the latter can be 
reconstructed (see pp. 176-177). 
> ‘dregs’. Lv. (Kurzeme) dradzi ‘dregs of melted fat;40 Pr. E dragios PL. ‘dregs’; 
ON dregg ‘yeast, (PL.) dregs’ ~ Lat. fraces F.PL. ‘olive pomace' (Ernout/Meillet 
[1951]: 251; Schrijver 1991: 486; Derksen 2008: 121) — The traditional explana- 
tion (Walde/Hofmann I: 539; de Vaan 2008: 238; ALEW 248) that the stem-final 
/k/ in Latin fraces was carried over from the nominative singular does not 
hold water, as the word was plurale tantum in Latin, the singular frax only 
being attested in glosses. Moreover, neutralizations on the basis of nominat- 
ive forms are generally suspect, as the nominative usually occupies a weak 
position in analogical processes (see Niedermann 1918: 22-23; and note the 
discussion in Decaux 1966). As a result, Latin implies an illegal root structure 
*D^ k- (see 5.3.1). The remainder of the words traditionally adduced here are 
uncertain. 

In Slavic, OCS (Ps. Sin.) apoxaprA ‘dregs (Gr. vpoyíoc), Pl. drożdże F.PL. ‘yeast, 
leaven' suggests an underlying *drazg- or *drazdj-. The old explanation has 
been to posit *d^rag"-sk- for Slavic with the subsequent development to *-gsk- 


38 Ido not have access to all of the sources cited by PCA (111: 721), but I suspect that most 
or all of the forms trace back to these two sources. One wonders whether there might 
have been a confusion among the lexicographers with the Latin loanword attested as dial. 
güb ‘goby’ (PCA loc. cit.) + Latin göbius (on this loan and variants, see M. Matasović 2011: 
163-164 against CCA and Derksen loc. cit.). The SIn. dial. (Gorizia) golbica, which Bezlaj 
(1:157) adduces in this connection, refers to the ‘skylark’, a tiny passerine bird which has 
absolutely nothing in common with the swan. 

39  Derksen’s inclusion of Pl. kietb ‘gudgeon’ and Olr. gulban ‘sting; beak’ in a substrate con- 
text looks like an unnecessary stretch to me, as the semantic link between the three word 
families is not self-evident. 

40 Prussian Lithuanian dräges (attested as dragges in Bretke) is most likely a loanword from 
Prussian (Zulys 1966: 151-152). 
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> *-zg- (e.g. Berneker 1: 228; REW r: 371), for which cf. OCS npo-6pbars ‘dawn’ 
beside Skt. bhrajate. Regardless of whether this development is phonologically 
regular, the explanation is inadequate as there is insufficient evidence for a 
nominal suffix *-sk-. If we posit an underlying form *drazdj-,^ another reas- 
onable etymology presents itself, namely a comparison with OE drest, derste 
‘dregs, leaven, OHG trestir 'pomace' < *d^rosd-. Per tradition, the Germanic 
forms are derived from *drahstu- (i.e. *drag-stu-), to the root of ON dregg 
(Holthausen 1934: 69; IEW 251-252); cf. the semantically similar Go. maihstus*, 
OHG mist ‘dung’ « *mihstu-. However, the latter is no example of a suffix *-stu-, 
as it derives from a more primary *mihsa-, cf. OE meox ‘dung, filth’ (Kroonen 
2013: 369), and is ultimately deverbal, cf. OE migan ‘urinate’. For *drag-, we 
have neither a verbal root nor a primary *-sa- derivative, which means that the 
alternative reconstruction *drastV- remains a clear possibility. 

Contra Meyer (1891: 72) and Demiraj (1997: 141), Alb. dra ‘dregs of melted fat’ 
cannot derive from *dragá, as *g was not lost intervocalically (cf. Schumacher 
2013: 240). A possibility would be to posit a preform *drasa- < *d^rHs-, and com- 
pare OE drosna, Du. droes, droesem ‘dregs, sediment’ < *d^roHs-. 
> ‘scythe’. Lt. dalgis, dalgé, Pr. E doalgis ‘scythe’ ~ Lat. falx -cis ‘sickle, scythe’ 
(Alessio 1946: 165) — This rather self-evident comparison (cf. Mikkola 1899: 74; 
Hirt 1927: 299) has generally been disfavoured in view of the irregular Latin 
/k/ and irregular vocalic correspondence (Walde/Hofmann 1: 449-450; LEW 81; 
against an analogical origin of the /k/, see above on ‘dregs’). The Latin word has 
been suspected to be of foreign origin, but the Baltic equivalent is rarely men- 
tioned in this connection (e.g. Ernout/Meillet 214; Boutkan/Siebinga 2005: 75; 
de Vaan 2008: 200). For Latin, a non-IE origin is supported by the illegal root 
structure *D^ K- (see 5.3.1). Walde/Hofmann (loc. cit.) claim that dalgis is “aus 
semasiologischen Gründen" better compared with Olr. dluigid ‘split, cleave’, ON 
telgja ‘carve, hew (wood or stone)’ (also Trautmann 1923: 44; IEW 196). This is 
rather a strange argument, since falx and daígis mean exactly the same thing, 
and the cited verbs are semantically rather remote, belonging to the sphere of 
artisanry rather than agriculture.*? 
> ‘rye’. Lt. rugiai, Lv. rudzi, Pr. E rugis; R ponco, Sin. rz; ON rugr, OE ryge 
‘rye’ ~ MW ryc ‘rye’ (Hoops 1915-1916: 509-510; Walde/Pokorny 11 [1927]: 375; 


41  Sln.drózga 'pulp, dregs of lard' does not disprove the reconstruction with "zd, cf. SIn. drózg 
‘thrush’ < *drazda-; see p. 204. On the other hand, this SIn. word may not belong here, as it 
is highly reminiscent of the synonym tröska (cf. SCr. tröska, arch. trüska (RJA xvii: 829) 
‘slag’). 

42 Note that, according to Schumacher (2004: 284—285), the Irish verb is rather to be recon- 
structed *dlug-, and a connection to the Germanic root is thus impossible. 
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Schrader/Nehring 11 [1929]: 265; Charpentier 1930: 71; Porzig 1954: 143; Mar- 
key 1989: 595; Polomé 1992: 70; OED? s.v. rye)43 — All of the cited forms 
show a formant -i-. Divergent forms are attested in Continental Germanic, 
where we find OS rokko* (attested rogko), OHG rocko as against Old Frisian 
rogga, MDu. rogge. This vacillation in voicing is to be explained from an old 
n-stem (Kroonen 201: 23). This is probably a localized innovation, however, 
and Kroonen (2013: 417) points out some possible West Germanic traces of 
*rugi-. 

MW ryc has generally been derived from Old English ryge (Schrader/ 
Nehring 11: 265; GPC 111: 3136; Witczak 2003: 110), but this is chronologically 
difficult, as Welsh /k/ could hardly be a substitute for the OE spirant /j/, cf. 
MW pabi ‘poppy’ < OE (Ælfric) papig (early ME papig), MW llidiat ‘gate’ + 
OE hlidgeat ‘swing gate’ (cf. Parry-Williams 1923: 41-42).** On the other hand, if 
the loan were of Proto-Celtic age, one would expect Celtic *g (> Welsh **@).45 
At face value, the Welsh data points to *rukio- or *ruki-, showing a mismatch 
compared to the *g^ elsewhere. 

Beyond Indo-European, a similar word is found in several Uralic and Turkic 
languages. Already Paasonen (1906: 2-3) recognized that the Mordvin and 
Permic words for ‘rye’ cannot be derived directly from Russian, as had pre- 
viously been thought (e.g. Thomsen 1890: 213). For Mordvin ro, the problem 
is the final £, which otherwise does not substitute Russian 2 (pace Häkkinen/ 
Lempiäinen 1996: 169). In Permic, we have Komi rugeg, Udmurt Zeg, dial. £izeg. 
Already the development *r- > £ in Udmurt speaks against a Russian loan, 
but the palatal affricate and suffix solidify this impression. The initial vowel 
in Udmurt reflects earlier *í (< *u, JIprrkun 1964: 215-218) which has become 
fronted by the following palatal, cf. Komi ruc, Udm. £iéí ‘fox’. The syncope in 
the standard language is attested dialectally in other lexemes, e.g. dial. slal 


43 Here one has often included a form pita (e.g. IEW 1183), a crop which according to Galen 
was grown in Thrace and Macedonia, resembling tign ‘einkorn’, and from which a black 
and malodorous bread was made (cf. Schrader/Nehring 11: 265). The word is found in the 
sense ‘rye’ in modern Greek dialects, first resurfacing in a16th century Macedonian-Greek 
glossary as pxu - Bpiða (cf. Mac. pot ‘rye’; Giannelli/Vaillant 1958: 32). Despite its meaning, 
it is perhaps better connected to a different Wanderwort, represented by Gr. puto, Pashto 
wrize, Skt. vrihi- ‘rice’ (Teoprues 1957: 55); for the shift to another kind of grain, cf. Kati wric 
‘barley’ (CDIAL 708; Kümmel 2017b: 281). 

44 These could both be from Middle English according to GPC 111: 2663 (s.v. pabi) and GPCI: 
1297 (s.v. fflodiart), but this is of little relevance if the spirantization of /g/ is dated to the 
continental Old English period (Campbell 1959: 173). 

45 Cf. MW meu-dwy ‘hermit’ (duw ‘God’), MCo. maw ‘boy, servant’ + Germanic *magu > 
OE magu ‘boy, young mar’ (van Sluis et al. 2023: 201, 212). 
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‘salt’ beside literary silal (TIepesommkos 1962: 37-38). Thus, we can confidently 
reconstruct a Proto-Permic *rugeg 'rye'.?6 

In Turkic, we find rather a similar situation, although little recognized. Axme- 
TÞAHOB (1981: 48-49) has argued that Tatar and Bashkir ariš ‘rye’ cannot have 
been adopted directly from Russian (thus e.g. Joki 1973: 162), as neither the 
prothetic a- nor root vowel can be accounted for (one would rather anticip- 
ate **irus or **eriis). Despite benoros (II: 474), a similar conclusion must be 
drawn with respect to Chuvash iras ‘rye’, as i- never occurs as a prothetic vowel, 
nor is -a- for Russian stressed -o- the usual substitution.*’ The correspondence 
of Chuv. i- as against a- elsewhere is in fact more typical of inherited vocabu- 
lary, where it would reflect a Proto-Turkic phoneme notated Zo (in the Russian 
school) or *é (e.g. Doerfer 1971: 340-341). Reconstructing a word for ‘rye’ back to 
Proto-Turkic is suspect, however, as early rye cultivation is normally associated 
with Central Europe (cf. Hillman 1978: 157-158; Hanompcxux 2006: 5-6; 2010: 
56). 

Paasonen (op. cit.) assumes the word for ‘rye’ was adopted into the Uralic lan- 
guages from Iranian, or more specifically, Scythian. Of course, as long as no Ira- 
nian equivalent is attested (cf. Kümmel 2017b: 283 on the alleged Pamir words), 
this remains purely hypothetical. Slightly better is Guus Kroonen's suggestion 
(see Kroonen et al. 2022: 22) of an early Slavic loanword mediated by “steppe 
Iranian”. Although still hypothetical, this would obviate the need to reconstruct 
the word for Proto-Indo-Iranian. Furthermore, a couple of other agricultural 
Wanderwórter seem to have passed into Scythian from a Balto-Slavic dialect, 
most notably Oss. I *xsyrf, D exsirf ‘sickle’ + Lv. sirpis; R cepn, etc. (Abaev 1965: 
8-9; Gołąb 1992: 333).48 

While the Slavic ^ Scythian route perhaps makes the most sense, a theor- 
etical pre-Oss. *ruz(-eg) would hardly account for the Turkic evidence. If the 
Turkic forms belong here at all, then perhaps we can assume the initial *g/é- 
was some kind of prefixal element or the like (see 7.1.2), but in the absence of 
parallels, the idea must be approached with caution. The Uralic and Turkic pal- 


46 MariE urša, W ôrža, raza ‘rye is indeed probably loaned from Russian. As a precise source, 
the final -a is best accounted for starting from GEN.sG. pora from R dial. poo (M.) (Oren- 
burg, etc., see CPHT xxxv: 146). 

47 Exceptions like Chuv. salat < cönod ‘malt’ are rather to be explained from end-stressed 
forms (cóa00 is originally accentually mobile, cf. 3anu3Hak 2019: 541). 

48  Thesuffix*-eg seems to almost call for an Iranian origin and comparison with Oss. -æg (cf. 
Paasonen 1906: 4-5), as in Old Permic (nor) */ideg/ ‘angel’ (cf. JIerrkun 1952: 65, line 27; 
also idem: 70, fn. 4 and idem: 130) + Oss. D idawæg ‘angel, spiritual guardian’ (AGaex 1958: 
348-349; Rédei 1986: 70). Not all cases of the suffix can be explained as Iranisms, however. 
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atal affricates, by the way, do not necessitate a Slavic origin, as palatalization is 
a trivial change which could have occurred independently before a following 
*i or *i in another (hypothetical) source language. 

It has long been suspected that the word for ‘rye’ is of non-Indo-European 
origin, although primarily on the basis of non-linguistic facts. The Celtic form 
(see above) can now provide some more concrete linguistic evidence in favour 
of this analysis. It is clear we are dealing with a cultural Wanderwort whose 
spread is difficult to precisely trace. Rye was first domesticated in Eastern 
Turkey and Armenia, but already arrived in Northern Italy in the Neolithic 
(Zohary/Hopf 2012: 63-66); however, the sporadic finds in later Polish sites are 
probably more consistent with the plant being tolerated as a weed than inten- 
tionally cultivated (Behre 1992: 142-143). 

Rye cultivation only really took off in Northern Europe during the Iron Age, 
and does not appear to have reached the Eastern Baltic until the common era 
(Grikpédis/Motuzaité Matuzeviciüté 2016). On this basis, it would be tempt- 
ing to interpret the East Baltic forms as Germanic loanwords, which would be 
phonologically unproblematic; compare similarly Lt. kvieciai ‘wheat’, which I 
have interpreted as a Gothic loanword (see p. 40). A Germanic loanword can- 
not be ruled out on phonetic grounds for Slavic, although such an assumption 
would not be necessitated by the realia. 
> ‘hornbeam’. R 2pa6, Cz. habr, dial. hrab, SCr. grab ‘hornbeam’ ~ Lat. carpinus 
‘hornbeam’. Here also belong Lt. skröblas, skróblas, (S Aukšt.) skrüoblas ‘horn- 
beam"? (Machek 1950b: 152; Holub/Kopeény 1952: 118; Matasović 2013: 84; 
ERHJ 1 [2016]: 291; Matasović forthe.) — The original Slavic form can be recon- 
structed “grabra- (trad. *grabre) with various dissimilations (Berneker 1: 343; 
Skok 1: 598), cf. SCr. dial. grabar, Sln. dial. grabar.5° Perhaps here also belong 


49 The literary standard is circumflex, although -ó- seems better supported dialectally. The 
variant with -úo- is in any case irregular (contamination with gúoba ‘elm’, úosis ‘ash, 
glúosnis ‘willow’?). The initial s- in Baltic is also unclear. Otrebski (1955: 29; cf. 1939: 167) 
finds a parallel in Lt. strázdas ~ R ðpoað ‘thrush’, yet here we are probably dealing with 
anticipation of the second *s (see the discussion on p. 204). 

50  Thegeneralization of /grab/ in East Slavic is not surprising considering the partial parallel 
in R 6pam ~ Cz. bratr, Sln. dial. brätar ‘brother’ (Holub/Kopeécny 1952: 118). The two vari- 
ants must clearly not be separated (despite Búga 1922: 82; LEW 176—177). Büga, followed 
by Borys (2008: 176), has also adduced Pl. dial. gab, gabina ‘elm, attested in transitional 
Polish-Belarusian dialects (= Bel. dial. 2a6, eaó6íua). In view of their distribution, these 
words must no doubt be considered Balticisms (Jlayusore 1982: 43-44). Note that a loan 
directly from Lt. gúoba ‘elm’ is prohibited by the Slavic vocalism, so it would be prefer- 
able to posit a Prussian “gabas as the immediate source. The different form and semantics 
imply it should be separated from our words for ‘hornbeam’. 
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Lv. skābardis (skäbärdis” Dunika, EH 11: 503, skäbardis LVPPV) ‘beech’, Pr. E 
stoberwis (corrected to *sc-) ‘hornbeam’, assuming an original *skrabar- with 
dissimilatory loss of the first *r (Trautmann 1910: 439), although the forma- 
tion of these words is obscure (cf. ME 111: 878; IEW 945). The comparison 
between Slavic *grabra- (trad. *grabrs) and Lat. carpinus is obviously semantic- 
ally attractive. The Latin word has no satisfactory etymology. The connection 
to carpo ‘pluck’ (supposedly « *‘cut’) based on the hornbeam’s crenated leaves 
(Walde/Hofmann 1: 171; Schrijver 1991: 430) is hardly logical, as the plant's leaves 
are neither sharp nor capable of cutting, nor for that matter, strikingly different 
to those of the elm or beech.?! 

The etymological equation involves multiple irregularities. First of all, the 
labial stop alternates in voicing along with the velar in a similar way to Lt. gulbé 
~ Kash. kötp ‘swan’, above. In addition, there is a metathesis of *r, which does 
not appear to have reliable parallels in my corpus. An alternative analysis is to 
assume that the Latin form goes back to an earlier *crarp- by dissimilation, as 
probably in procerus ‘lofty’ (~ cresco ‘grow’; Leumann 1977: 315; de Vaan 2008: 
491), pro portione ‘in proportion’ (with portione < *prö ratione, Ernout/Meillet 
524). In this case, we would have a potentially more trivial metathetic relation- 
ship between *-Pr- and *-rP-.52 
> [‘oriole’. Lt. volungé 32, Lv. váluódze ‘oriole’; Pl. wilga, Sln. vótga; R usonea, 
Bg. aeauea ~ ME wode-wale, MHG wite-wal ‘oriole’ — See the discussion on 
pp. 178-180. | 
» T ‘many’. OCS mbuxors ‘many, numerous’; Go. manags, OHG manag ‘many’ 
~ Olr. meinic, MW mynych ‘frequent’ (< *menekki-) (Boutkan 1998: 124; Schrijver 
2001: 422; Boutkan/Siebinga 2005: 256-257; Philippa et al. 111 [2007]: 334; 
Kroonen 2013: 352; Matasović 2013: 265; ERHJ 1 [2016]: 625; van Sluis forthe. ) — 
The main question is whether the Slavic word can be interpreted as a Germanic 
loan (thus Hirt 1898: 355). The cost of this assumption would be an irregular 
raising *a > *u (trad. *3) in an unstressed syllable within Slavic (MaazeHos 1909: 


51  Arelationship with Umbrian krapuvi DAT.SG., an epithet of Mars and Jupiter (Kretschmer 
1921) cannot be demonstrated (cf. Untermann 2000: 309-310 with lit.). Comparing 
Hitt. karpina- 'a kind of tree or bush' (IEW 944; Puhvel 1997: 99) is also precarious in view 
of its uncertain meaning. I would also like to keep Lt. skifpstas ‘elm; alder buckthorn, Pr. 
E skerptus 'elm' apart due to the semantic and formal difference (note also the Lithuanian 
circumflex; but it must be admitted that skifpstas has also been recorded in the sense 
hornbeam'). 

52 Compare OSw. hagre as against MIr. corca ‘oats’ (van Sluis et al. 2023: 219; however, more 
sceptically: Kroonen et al. 2022: 20). 
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85) for which a couple of parallels may be found.5 As the Germanic *-g- could 
just as well reflect *-k- in this position, this would then not bea certain example 
of a voicing alternation.5? 

Kortlandt (2007: 9) claims that mpHor® has developed from *min-aga- (trad. 
*monoge) as a result of vowel assimilation, comparing Lt. minia ‘crowd’. 
However, it is doubtful that the Lithuanian word belongs here (LEW 453; 
ALEW 753 and Smoczyfski 2018: 804-805 all accept a derivation from minti 
‘tread, trample’; compare French foule ‘crowd’ < fouler ‘trample’, FEW 111: 846). 
Moreover, although the “normalized” form wenor» is found in dictionaries, the 
OCS word is very frequently written MHor-, showing an early reduction; it is 
uncertain how much the spelling wenor- can be relied on.55 

While the geminate in Celtic is very difficult to explain in an IE context and 
could very well point to a non-IE borrowing, the difficulty in analysing the word 
within Slavic and the possibility of a Germanic mediation means that this word 
cannot be used here as an example of a voicing alternation. 
> T ‘naked’. OCS (Supr.) romp ‘naked’; OE calu, OHG Kalo* ‘bald’ ~ Lat. calvus 
‘bald’ (Philippa et al. 11 [2005]: 593-594) — Despite the striking correspond- 
ence between the substantivized Lat. calva ‘bald head’ and OCS rzasa, Lt. galvà 
‘head’ (Derksen 2008: 176), the comparison is probably false. West Germanic 
*kalwa- matches Latin calvus formally and semantically, and is therefore most 
easily explained as a loan from Latin (Senn 1933: 521; FEW 11:106; cf. Philippa et 
al. loc. cit.).5$ The Latin word must reflect *kalawo- < *klH-eu- (Schrijver 1991: 
299) and can hardly be separated from Skt. kulva-, YAv. kauruua- 'thin-haired' 
(< *klH-uo-, on which see Lubotsky 1997: 144). In view of the Indo-Iranian com- 


53 The only relatively clear example is the verb ‘to want’: cf. Pl. chcieć ‘to want’ vs. chociaż 
‘although’ (= R xomrme, xoms). A similar change has also been suggested in OCS cero 
‘hundred if a loan + Iranian “sata (cf. Vasmer 1913: 176; Ilaxmaros 1916b: 29, Arumaa 1964: 
130) and perhaps Pl. mtyn, Cz. mlýn ‘mill’ if cognate with Pr. E malunis ‘mill’ (cf. Meillet 
1907: 373-374; but compare Fraenkel 1951: 129). Suffice to say that neither of these paral- 
lels are uncontroversial. On a similar sporadic raising *e > *i (trad. *») before a palatal, cf. 
Kortlandt 1984-1985. 

54 Itis unclear to me why Maazeuos (loc. cit.) and Kiparsky (1934: 75) after him insist that 
the Slavic and Germanic words must be cognate (cf. Viredaz 2020: 413-415). 

55 Compare the similar situation with regard to the inst.sg. MpHomx, also seen as an example 
of this assimilation by Kortlandt, but essentially representing a "traditional" OCS form, 
not based explicitly on facts of the language (cf. Vaillant 1958: 446; Lunt 2001: 77). Leskien 
(1922: 109) has even considered the dative variant wen, on the contrary, to have arisen 
by assimilation from wen. See also the discussion in Kapović (2006: 39-41), with lit., 
who problematizes the dative, but remarkably takes the form of the instrumental for gran- 
ted. 

56 This possibility is denied by EWAhd v: 353, but without any argumentation. 
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paranda, it is more likely that the Balto-Slavic words are unrelated. They may 
instead be cognate with Arm. cef ‘bald’ < *g™el- (Olsen 1999: 206). 


6.2.» Baltic *k oo *g(? Elsewhere 
> ‘pear’. Pr. E crausy ‘pear tree’, crausios ‘pears’ ~ R epywa, Cz. hruska ‘pear’ 
(Hehn 1870: 454; Trautmann 1923: 140; Machek 1954: 114; LEW [1962]: 296; Mata- 
sović 2013: 92) — According to Būga (1915: 342), Žem. kriause and Lv. dial. (Nica) 
kraásis? (ME 11: 264) are loaned from Prussian, which is supported by their 
marginal distribution (see also Torropos ITA 111: 168—169; Zulys 1966: 152; Ann- 
KUH 2004: 380). The Slavic reflexes are as follows. In East Slavic, we find only 
epywa,?’ a form which is otherwise only known in West Slavic (e.g. Pl. grusza, 
Cz. hruška). Pleteršnik (1: 258) cites a Sln. grüska, but this form is actually a 
normalization of dialectal /hrtuska/ (Karničar 1986: 153) and might represent a 
localized borrowing from a dialect with a realization /hr-/ « *xr-, cf. standard 
Sn. hrüska (T. Pronk p.c. March 2023). South Slavic more typically shows *k- 
(Bg. xpywa, SCr. krúska),58 and such a variant occurs as a relic in West Slavic, cf. 
USrb. arch. krusej (GEN.SG. kruswje), LSrb. kšuška; Kash. krészka (also Pl. dial., 
cf. Popowska-Taborska 1996: 154). As a result, the word for 'pear' in Slavic shows 
a partial complementary distribution. At first sight, the peripheral attestation 
of *k- in West Slavic would point to an archaism, suggesting that "g- has spread 
through this territory secondarily (although still in the preliterary period). If 
true, this would allow us to draw an earlier isogloss between East Slavic *g- and 
West/South Slavic *k-, which would be somewhat reminiscent of the situation 
with ‘oriole’ and ‘swan’ (see under 6.1.1). 

Since the 19" century, the consonantal alternation has been considered 
evidence that the word for ‘pear’ is a loanword from an unknown language.?? 


57 Itis tempting to see RCS xpoyma as an early reflection of the Ruthenian ‘spirant g, even 
though Shevelov (1979: 351) simply dismisses it as a scribal error. Curious is the form 
xpoyrra, which glosses the Greek name Annn (corrupt for Zwánng!) in the Chronicle of 
George Hamartolos (CPA 1338). A Bulgarian form? (cf. IImaxagae 2002). 

58  Sln. hrüska, SCr. dial. (NW) hruska presumably show a secondary spirantization (dissim- 
ilation?). 

59 Schrader (1901: 93; Schrader/Nehring 1: 148) refers to a Kurdish “korési, kurési", which has 
been routinely mentioned in later works (e.g. Berneker 1: 358; LEW 296; REW 1: 314; Stawski 
SP vii: 256). Schrader's immediate source appears to be Rhea (1872: 145: “koréshi or 
kureshi, n. pear"). However, I am unable to trace this form elsewhere. Noting that Rhea 
fails to distinguish /q/ and /k/ (see the editor's note op. cit.: 120), Patrick Taylor (p.c. June 
2022) has attractively suggested that the Kurdish word could represent the common sur- 
name Qureysí, and that this would have referred to a cultivar associated with someone of 
that name. As a typological parallel, he notes the grape variety Kureys (üzüm) found in 
eastern Turkey. 
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This seems quite probable, and could perhaps explain the divergent forms 
within Slavic. Smoczynski (2018: 603) would rather posit an irregular “sonor- 
ization" in part of Slavic, which is ad hoc. No better is the native etymology 
in ICCA (vir: 156-157) comparing MR xpywumu ~ R dial. spywumo ‘break up, 
crumble; destroy’ — an implausible suggestion from a semantic point of view 
(cf. Matasovié 2013: 92). 

> + ‘meadow. Lt. lenke ‘depression, marshy spot’;®° Pl. tqka ‘meadow’ Sln. lóka 
‘damp meadow by a river’ ~ R aye ‘meadow’, Pl. dial. (St. Warsz. 11: 805) fag 
‘flood meadow by a river’ (Derksen 2008: 288; 2015: 279-280) — Derksen fur- 
ther adduces Lt. lieknas, Lv. liékna ‘depression; marsh, swamp’ and a number 
of other forms. It can be difficult to tease the k-forms apart from derivatives 
of the root *lenk- ‘to bend; cf. Lv. lañka ‘low-lying meadow; bend in a river’, 
R ayxá, Bg. ag ‘river bend; meadow in a river bend; and if lénké is metaton- 
ical (Derksen 1996: 200), there really seems to be no decisive argument against 
this internal etymology. Similarly, Slavic *loga- (trad. *[pge) might be explained 
as an inner-Slavic derivative based on the present stem *leg- (trad. *leg-) ‘to lie’ 
(OCS 1sG.PRES. arm; see Loma 2012: 84); for the semantics, compare R 402 
‘broad valley; (dial.) low-lying, damp spot; water meadow’ (cf. CPHT xvii: 103), 
an undisputed derivative of neu» ‘lie’ (e.g. REW II: 51). 


6.2.24 Conclusion 

The certain and possible evidence for voicing alternations involving velars is 
collected in Table 9, overleaf. The principles used in this table are the same 
as for Table 8 (p. 185). In addition, forms which do not provide relevant data 
are presented in light grey. Shaded cells indicate forms containing a voiceless 
velar. 

The parallelism between these examples is quite striking. In all of the 
examples except ‘pear’, Balto-Slavic almost consistently shows a voiced velar, 
while Italo-Celtic shows a voiceless one. Seven examples not only showing a 
similar alternation, but also a largely matching distribution, can hardly be a 
coincidence. This correlation is most straightforwardly explained as a reflec- 
tion of a genuine dialectal difference in the underlying source language. The 


60  Onléngé, see Chapter 1, fn. 61. 

61  Ithinkitisgoing too far to include e.g. SIn. lúða ‘puddle’ and Lt. dial. ligas (beside ligas) 
‘puddle, marsh’, which lack the nasal. The Lithuanian word is always analysed as cognate, 
but I wonder whether it is rather a loan from Belarusian aye ‘meadow; swampy area’ — 
the initial /li/ could be explained through contamination with the semantically similar 
liúnas ‘swamp’. 
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TABLE 9 Possible examples of *g(? co *k alternations 


Baltic Slavic Germanic Elsewhere 
Lat. *kolomb^- 
‘pigeon (1)’ |- *Golambh- | *gulu[b^]- 
Eg. *khVramp- 
‘swan (2) *Gulbh- *kulp- - 
'dregs' *Dragh-j- _ *d'ra[gh]-i- | Lat. *dhrak- 
‘scythe’ *Dalgh- - - Lat. *dhalk- 
‘rye’ [^rug?-i-] *rugh-i- *ru[gh|-i/n- | Celt. *ruki- 
‘hornbeam’ | ÝskráB-r- *GräB-r- - Lat. *k(r)arp- 
‘oriole’ *uálanG- *u(i)lgm- *ualk- 
*graus-i- 
‘pear’ *kraus-i- 
*kraus-i- 


Slavic word for 'swan' is at first sight an exception, but we may consider this a 
function of the intermediate position of Slavic, which would enable contacts 
both with the Mediterranean and with Northern Europe. The Germanic evid- 
ence in this section is largely obscured by Verner's Law: the words for 'dregs' 
and ‘rye’ could equally be taken back to an earlier *k and final stress. However, 
the word for ‘oriole’ appears unambiguously to imply *K. 

As will emerge from the following sections, examples of voicing alternations 
involving stops other than velars are relatively few. This might potentially be 
connected to the cross-linguistic tendency of /g/ towards lenition (Foley 1977: 
25-35), exemplified by the Central European areal change “g > /y ~ h/. In lan- 
guages which lack a phoneme /g/, such as Czech, foreign /g/ may be substituted 
with /k/ in loanwords, e.g. Czech dial. kulás ‘goulash’, brikáda ‘brigade’ (CJA v: 
317). Thus, one possible explanation for a general trend towards the devoicing 
of velars in the south might be the mediation of an unattested language which 
lacked a phoneme */g/. Of course, this remains purely speculative, and one 
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might object that the word for ‘pigeon’ is already attested with a “fortis” */kh-/ 
in Late Egyptian, some two millennia before it emerges with a */g-/ in Northern 
Europe. 


6.2.3  Alternations Involving Dentals 

> ‘drone’. Lt. tránas ‘drone’, R mpýmers, Pl. arch. (St. Warsz. VII: 130) trąd, 
SIn. trót ‘drone’ ~ Gr. (Nicander) tevðpýun ‘wasp’; OE dran, OHG treno ‘drone’ 
(Kuiper 1956: 221-222; Beekes 2010: 105; Matasović 2013: 96; van Sluis 2022: 12- 
15, forthe.) — Kuiper and Beekes cite a plethora of variants for the Greek word, 
but itis all but impossible that each of these is equally old, and their sheer num- 
ber would only support the notion of secondary developments. Most likely, 
we are dealing with multiple lemmata which have influenced each other (cf. 
Chantraine DELG r: go). If we accept the derivation of év@ydwv ‘bee’ from &v0oc 
‘flower’ (Chantraine 1933: 361; cf. Frisk I: 108), then a collision with tevðpýun 
‘wasp’ would explain variants such as &vôpńvy (Aristotle) ‘a kind of hornet’ (dif- 
ferently Chantraine DELG loc. cit.). The apparent reduplication in tevðpýun is 
reminiscent of (Epic) d&vöpeov ‘tree’ (< *der-drew-, cf. Chantraine DELG 1: 263). 
The only other form relevant for our purposes is the Hesychian gloss 0povo£ - 
xnghy ‘drone (Laconian).6? 

OE dran and OS dran, drano (> MoLG Drahn) ‘drone’, most probably with 
short vowel (OED? s.v. drone n.!), differ in vocalism from OHG treno ‘drone’. As 
the OS variant drenon (ACC.PL.) may be the result of a secondary development 
in the neighbourhood of /r/ (Cordes 1973: 137), the form with *e seems essen- 
tially to be limited to High German. MoE drone, attested since the 15t* century, 
does not represent a regular continuation of the OE form and Kroonen (2013: 
101) has argued that this, like MDu. dorne, could represent an additional ablaut 
variant *drunan-. While it is possible that the vocalic alternations could be 
explained by positing various ablaut grades in Germanic and Greek, the num- 
ber of variants which have to be assumed makes this quite unattractive. 

Sorgo (2020: 437) rejects a non-Indo-European origin, prefering the tradi- 
tional explanation that the whole family is of sound-symbolic origin (Walde/ 
Pokorny 1: 861; Frisk 1: 681-682, etc.). Certainly, some of the variants may be 
explained in this way; for instance the variant *drunan- could plausibly have 


62 Unreliable is áðpý, only attested by Byzantine-period lexicographers. The forms 0prvv 
and Opnvöðec are additionally cited by Beekes (2010: 105; evidently taken over from Winter 
1950: 45). The former is a hapax in Eustathius (12^ c. CE) and is probably a corrupt form, 
while the latter is a manuscript variant of tevOpyviddec ‘honey-combed’ (“in der Überliefer- 
ung stark entstellt, z.T. zweifelhaft’, Frisk 11: 877). None of this evidence can be used to 
support pre-Greek origin. 
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arisen under the influence of MoE drone (since 16" c.), MDu. droen ‘hum, 
buzz’ (OED? loc. cit.). However, it is difficult to justify this analysis in detail. 
Other forms cited in this connection, e.g. Gr. 0oñvoç ‘lament, dirge’ (: tev8oyvn), 
Pr. III trinie 3PRES. ‘threaten’ (: Lt. tränas) (Frisk loc. cit.; Endzelins 1943: 266; 
LEW 1110-1111), are semantically ambiguous and the assumption of an under- 
lying Schallverbum remains without direct support. 

> ‘reed’. Lt. dial. trusis ‘reed’, Lv. dial. trusis ‘rush, bullrush’ (ME 1v: 248; EH 11: 
699); OCS rpscrs, R arch. mpocmp, OPI. treść (SSP 1x: 184) ‘reed’ ~ Gr. 0púov 
‘reed’ (Kuiper 1956: 224; Furnée 1972: 135; Beekes 2000a: 28; Matasović 2013: 
88) — The OCS variant rpscre, along with R dial. (N) mpecmo are to be 
explained as cases of yer assimilation (Co6onesckif 1910: 116-117).63 The 
Lithuanian variant triüšis has been seen as paralleling the Slavic variants (Þyna- 
XOBCKHH 1958: 91), but is rather to be explained as a result of the frequent but 
sporadic dialectal change /Cr/ > /Cri/ (Zinkevičius 1966: 153-156). An inner- 
Baltic derivative with ablaut is Lt. (Zem.) triaüsiai ‘horsetail, Equisetum’, Lv. 
(Stender apud ME 1v: 227) trausli ‘Flusskannenkraut; i.e. Equisetum fluviat- 
ile(?); the further comparison with Lt. triáuséti ‘crack, split (usu. of hairs)’ (cf. 
Büga 1922: 288; LEW 1133) is semantically unattractive. 

The initial aspirate in Greek is not consistent with Balto-Slavic *t-. Smoczyn- 
ski (2018: 1530) is willing to accept anticipatory aspiration due to *s (cf. Sommer 
1905: 46-82; Chantraine DELG 11: 443). However, this development is assessed 
as highly doubtful by Frisk (1: 688), and is probably to be rejected. The Greek 
word is no longer mentioned by ALEW (1303), who leave the Balto-Slavic word 
without an etymology. It seems the Greek form can hardly be separated, but 
in view of the incongruent initial stops, the words cannot be directly cognate. 
Therefore, the suggestion of independent loanwords from an unknown source 
can be considered attractive. For a suggestion regarding Slavic *-st-, see under 
‘furrow’ (p. 224). 
> ? lentil. RCS maga, SCr. leca, Bg. néwa (< *letja-); Lat. lens -tis ‘lentil’ ~ 
Gr. Aððupoc ‘grass pea’ (Hoops 1905: 463; Walde/Hofmann 1: 783; LEW [1962]: 
359; ICCA xv [1988]: 63-65; etc.) — If the suffix *-ja- is an inner-Slavic innov- 
ation, it cannot entirely be excluded that the word was borrowed from Latin. 
However, it is difficult to explain OHG linsi ‘lentil’ as a Latin loanword 
(EWAhd v: 1323; Kluge/Seebold: 580).6? MDu. (15% c.) lins ‘lentil’ could phono- 


63 Note that contra Co6onesckiú, Pl. trzcina, Cz. třtina ‘reed’ do not show a reflex of a front 
vowel, but have /r/ < *rs as in Cz. krtiti (OCz. krstiti), Pl. chrzcic ‘baptize’ < *kristiti (trad. 
*krostiti), cf. Lamprecht, Slosar & Bauer 1977: 71. 

64  Apossible parallel for a borrowed nominative form is OS pavos, OHG babest ‘pope’ (for the 
long á, cf. bábes in Notker, and also the loanword OCS nanex» ‘pope’, ESJS 625). However, 
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logically be cognate, but has also been interpreted as a loan from German (de 
Vries 1971: 404—405, s.v. linze). As a result, a Proto-Germanic age is not ascer- 
tained, but the absence of the word in the other branches of Germanic may 
simply be due to the absence of the crop in northern Europe. A German ori- 
gin is hardly possible for Lithuanian /ésis ‘lentil’ (cf. the recent loanword linzé 
lens').65,66 Due to the nasal vowel, a Slavic origin is also implausible (see 1.1.4). 
Thus, this form is rather a conundrum: as lentils do not emerge in the archae- 
ological record for Lithuania until the Middle Ages (Grikpédis/Motuzaité 
Matuzeviciuté 2020: 167), it is difficult to accept a non-Indo-European origin, 
but an exact source cannot be established with confidence. In Latvian, /éca len- 
til’ must be explained as a loan from East Slavic *2«a (cf. ME 11: 455; REW 11: 
84),67 whence it has been adopted into Estonian as lääts ‘lentil’. 

The comparison with Greek has not been universally accepted (cf. e.g. 
Berneker 1: 708; REW Ir: 84; Frisk 11: 71), and indeed it is based on rather little 
linguistic material and depends on the ultimately unprovable assumption that 
Greek -á- goes back to an earlier nasal vowel. Since the word also refers to an 
edible legume, it may well belong here, but the evidence remains uncertain. 
While it is probable that our word for ‘lentil’ is of non-IE origin, the clearest 
irregularity is between the Germanic sibilant on the one hand and the dental 
in Latin on the other. It is uncertain to what extent the Balto-Slavic evidence is 
relevant here. 
> ? ‘lightning’ Pr. E mealde ‘lightning’ ~ ON poet. mjollnir ‘Thors hammer’; 
MW mellt PL. ‘lightning’ — ON mjollnir must reflect *melpuni- (cf. Noreen 1923: 
199, 258; contra IEW 722). In view of the ambiguity of Lv. dial. milna ‘hammer of 
Pērkons’ (ME 11: 627) and OCS woreuun ‘lightning’, where the dental has been 
lost before *-n- (cf. Endzelīns 1923: 162; Vaillant 1950: 90-91), the evidence for 


the borrowing context is quite different; in the case ofa title, the adoption of a nominative 
form is to be expected, cf. similarly Turkish papaz + MGr. nomás ‘priest’. 

65 Lt. /5/ is a poor phonological match for German /z/; furthermore, a computer-assisted 
search of the LKZ did not yield any Germanic loanwords containing Lithuanian nasal 
vowels. 

66 West Zemaitian [&-i$^s ‘lentil’ and ¢eysiey ‘lens’ in Szyrwid (ALEW? s.v. láisis) apparently 
show sporadic dial. ze > ei (Zinkevičius 1966: 137). The forms cited under láisis in LKZ (the 
factual basis for the acute set up here is unclear) must partially reflect the same form with 
regular hardening of /T/ as in dial. (Zietela) lásís ‘lentil’ . 

67 ƏCCA (xv: 64) claims that the word is limited to South Slavic, apparently interpreting 
the Old Russian examples (cf. CAPA ioo; CAPA 11214 Iv: 489) as Church Slavic loans. To 
my mind, it is very unlikely that an East Slavic scribe would ‘nativize’ CS mama as (naya) 
without actually being familiar with the word. Sergejus Tarasovas suggests to me that the 
dial. „áa (Orjol, Kaluga) cited by Mars? (11: 292) may be an incorrect transposition of a 
local *as[c]a (= */nstua/, cf. JAPA 1: No. 48) influenced by the Church Slavic spelling. 
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a voiced dental is limited to the Prussian Elbing Vocabulary.99 Since there are 
some other examples of unexplained voiced stops, such as girmis - made ‘mag- 
got’ (= Lt. dial. kirmis ‘worm’), this evidence must be treated with care. Taking 
it at face value, we may see it as evidence for a voicing alternation. 

> ? ‘nettle’. Lt. notre (acc.sG. nótre), dial. noterë (ACC.sG. nótere), Lv. nátre; 
Pr. E noatis ‘nettle’; Olr. nenaid, MW dynat, danat ‘nettle’ (< *ninati-)9? ~ OSw. 
nátla, nütsla, OE netele, OHG nezzila 'nettle' (cf. underived Fáró Gutnish nate, 
nata) (Philippa et al. 111 [2007]: 418; Matasovié 2009: 291; Derksen 2015: 337) — 
Despite the difference in meaning, it is probable that Pl. nać, Sln. nât ‘veget- 
able tops’ also belong here.”° This semantic shift would imply that nettles 
were either eaten or given as fodder. On the basis of the East Baltic forms, 
Specht (1935: 253; followed by REW 11: 201) has reconstructed an archaic r-stem, 
but as the Slavic and Prussian i-stems cannot be explained on this basis (cf. 
ALEW 815), it is preferable to view the East Baltic forms as innovative (on the 
suffixation, see SkardZius 1941: 305-306). 

In principle, the Baltic forms could reflect a root *nehgt-, while Celtic would 
be consistent with *nh,t- (Zair 2012: 197). Parallels may also be found for the 
reduplication (see the discussion under 'sedge' on pp. 240-241). The Germanic 
dental is difficult to explain. Resorting to Kluge's law would be ad hoc, since 
most of the evidence points to an original singleton *t. Kroonen (2013: 384) 
has suggested the Balto-Slavic forms were borrowed from Germanic, but this is 
unlikely in view of the formal discrepancy. Furthermore, Celtic clearly points 
towards an original *t (cf. Derksen 2015: 337). If the example is accepted as non- 
IE, the long vowel in Baltic can be compared with the other examples in 7.5.1. 
> + ‘thrush’. R dpozd, Pl. drozd, SCr. drüzd ‘thrush’ ~ Pr. E tresde; ON prostr 
(attested in Pul Fugla, cf. Ic. þröstur ‘thrush’); Lat. turdus ‘thrush’; Olr. truit 


68 Note that the Slavic reconstruction *muldnija- (trad. *meldni; Derksen 2008: 333 follow- 
ing ICCA xx: 220) should be corrected to either *milnija- (trad. *molni; Mikkola 1908: 123; 
Matasović 2008: 200) or *mulnija- (trad. *melni) — the two are difficult to distinguish. The 
cluster *-dn- is based only on East Bel. dial. manadus ‘lightning’ (thus explicitly Maprsr- 
HOB 1985: 7), a form which is most certainly a hypercorrection in dialects with -dn- > -nn-, 
cf. Bel. dial. waaanná (ABM No. 311; see Kacarkug 1999: 124 and somewhat differently 
Wexler 1977: 149). 

69 The alternative reconstruction *nenati- (Pedersen 1909: 186; Schrijver 19952: 49) is less 
probable, as this should have become **nanati by Joseph's law. 

70 In East Slavic only the derived R dial. namúra (CPHT xx: 219), Bel. uauíua, Uk. dial. 
Hamuna. The usually cited Uk. dial. uam» appears to be confined to the easternmost 
Carpathian dialects (AYM 11: No. 324), so it is plausible that it represents a loanword from 
Slovak dial. nat. For other, less convincing, accounts of the Slavic word, see ICCA XXIII: 
186-187. 
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'starling"! (Ernout/Meillet [1951]: 708; Matasovi¢ 2009: 392; ERHJ 1 [2016]: 200; 
Matasović 2020: 335; Stifter forthc.) — With regard to the nature of the dental, 
Lt. strázdas, Lv. strazds ‘thrush, starling’ are ambiguous, as they show an addi- 
tional s-, possibly due to anticipation of the second sibilant (Walde/Pokorny r: 
761; LEW 920).7? Apart from the initial *d- in Slavic, the correspondence with 
Norse is precise. The Prussian vocalism is surprising; there is an outside possib- 
ility that it nevertheless represents *trasdé (cf. Trautmann 1923: 327).73 

Latin turdus is most straightforwardly explained as the reflex of the zero- 
grade *trsd-. This zero-grade could also be continued in the Germanic dimin- 
utive OE prostle ‘turdella’, MHG trostel ‘merula’ (< *trust-lo-; Kluge/Seebold 
218), providing the position of the -r- has been restored on the basis of the full 
grade (Kroonen 2013: 545). Sln. drózg (dial. drózd) and SCr. dial. drözg ‘thrush’ 
(Skok 1: 443) result from of a semi-regular dissimilation (Solmsen 1904: 578-579; 
Endzelīns 1911: 54-55, fn. 3). Dissimilation has also been suggested to account 
for the variant *trusk- attested in OE prysce* (attested pryssce), OHG drosca 
(EWAhd 11: 803), which might be preferable to the suggestion of an inner- 
Germanic suffixal formation (Kluge/Seebold; Kroonen loc. cit.).7? Problematic 


71 Arm.tordik (Hamp 1978: 188, 1981: 88; de Vaan 2008: 634; Kroonen 2013: 545) is evidently 
a learned creation based on Italian tordo (V. Petrosyan on en.wiktionary.org, s.v. unpyhy 
[8 April 2020]; Thorsg forthc.). 

72 Asa parallel, note the Old English by-form strosle ‘blackbird’ (Kitson 1997: 485; OED? s.v. 
throstle). 

73  Thegrapheme (e) in the Elbing Vocabulary only rarely stands for /a/, and usually in non- 
initial syllables (e.g. Pr. E pepelis ~ 111 pippalins ACC.PL. ‘bird’, E pirsten ‘finger’, 
cf. III pirstans ACC.PL.). However, a potential parallel is found in Pr. E wessis ~ Lt. väzis, 
dial. važýs 'one-horse sleigh’ (PKEZ 1v: 232; for the translation, see Trautmann 1910: 460). 
This is uncertain, however, as this word may also show the reintroduction of the vowel 
from the verbal root seen in Lt. vé£ti ‘transport’. 

74 Old English preesce is normally cited here, but as a hapax in the Corpus Glossary find- 
ing no concrete support in either later English or elsewhere in Germanic, its reliability is 
questionable. It seems more probable that the dialectal thresh (Oxfordshire, Berkshire), in 
which OED (s.v. thrush n.!) would see a continuation of this “presce, contains a regional 
continuation of OE prysce*. Perhaps it is a Kentish form (with y > e, Campbell 1959: 
122-124) which has spread beyond its original geographical zone; compare similarly dial. 
(Sussex, Essex) sherve, sharve ‘service tree’ (< OE syrfe*, attested OBL.SG. syrfan; OED? 
s.v. serve n.!) and perhaps SW dial. rex ‘rush’ (differently see OED? s.v. rush n.1). Note 
that the Old English word is glossed as truitius (cf. also the similar gloss prisce - trutius) 
which Kitson (1997: 484) would see as a “corruption” of Latin turdus. Far more likely, this 
is a Latinization of Irish truit ‘starling’ (Suolahti 1909: 52, fn. 1). As for the semantics, it 
is worth mentioning that Lat. turdus is twice glossed as OE steer ‘starling’ (Lacey 2013: 
66). 
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are the British forms OBret. tra|s|el (modern drask, draskl), MOW tresglen 
‘thrush’. Stifter (forthc.) equates the apparent suffix *-sk- in the above forms 
with that found in MW mwyalch ‘blackbird’ and alarch ‘swan. In his opinion, 
this would favour a non-IE origin. 

As has long been recognized, Olr. truit ‘starling’ can reflect an earlier *trozdi- 
(Zupitza 1900: 233; cf. Brugmann 1897: 691). However, the British equivalents 
MW trydw, MBret. tret ‘starling’ cannot, which has led them to be analysed 
as Goidelic loanwords (Walde/Pokorny r: 761; Stifter forthc.). The Welsh and 
Breton vocalism is consistent with the reflex of *u with i-affection (after the 
plural), while the unaffected vowel is preserved in the Old Breton gloss trot - 
strution.75 In any case, a Goidelic loanword seems preferable to assuming an ad 
hoc "expressive gemination" in Old Irish (de Bernardo Stempel 1999: 274; impli- 
citly Matasović 2009: 392). 

Ernout/Meillet (p. 708) claim that it is futile to reconstruct the original form 
of this word. However, an ablauting *trosd- : *trsd- accounts for the Baltic, 
Germanic and Latin and Old Irish data without any serious problems.76 The 
remaining evidence for irregularity is the initial d- in Slavic, but it is pos- 
sible that this has arisen through assimilation, as has undoubtedly occurred 
in MW drydw and Molr. druid ‘starling’.”” As the Latin form is more easily 
explained starting from an Indo-European ablaut variant, while all of the irreg- 
ular developments can be accounted for within the individual branches, I 
do not think there is any truly compelling evidence for a non-IE borrow- 
ing. 


6.2.3.1 Conclusion 

The certain and possible evidence for voicing alternations involving dentals 
is collected in Table 10, overleaf (see p. 185 for help reading the table). Forms 
which do not provide relevant data are presented in light grey. Shaded cells 
indicate reflexes of a voiced or voiced aspirated dental. 


75 The vocalism of OCo. troet is unclear as (oe) in other cases represents an inherited vowel 
sequence (e.g. hoern ‘iron’ = MW haearn; moelh ‘blackbird’ = MW mwyalch); we apparently 
have to assume contamination with e.g. OCo. hoet ‘duck’ (= MW /wyat). 

76 Hampss (1981: 88) insistence on *d^ is not necessary, as Winter's Law was blocked by an 
intervening *s (Kortlandt 1988: 394); and such a reconstruction is contradicted by Ger- 
manic. 

77 It has often been claimed that the word for ‘thrush’ is ultimately onomatopoeic (Suolahti 
1909: 53; Byrraxogckn 1948: 112; EWAhd 11: 803; Kluge/Seebold 218), but this does not seem 
certain to me. PIC (xiv: 363) notes SCr. drsk!, representing the sound of the mistlethrush, 
but it is possible that this onomatopoeia partly derives from the name of the bird itself. 
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TABLE 10 Possible examples of alternations involving dentals 


Baltic Slavic Germanic Elsewhere 
‘drone’ *tran- *trant- *dhrVn- Gr. *thrVn- 
‘reed’ *truk- *trust- - Gr. *thrus- 
?Gr. *Inth- 

? lentil’ ?*lenk- *lent-i- ?*lens- 


Lat. *l(e)nt- 


? ‘lightning’ | ? *meld(»- *mlT-ni- *melt-uni- Celt. *melt- 


? ‘nettle’ *nát- *nát- *nad- Celt. *ninat- 


Itis interesting that the examples in this section do not show a similar beha- 
viour to the examples of *k oo *g) given in 6.2.1. Only the word for ‘lightning’ 
possibly shows the same distribution, with Baltic voiced *D contrasting with 
Celtic *t; however, as discussed above, this is based on rather tenuous evid- 
ence. The clearest examples here involve Greek; specifically, in two or three 
cases, we find Greek "rh as opposed to *t elsewhere. Since in Greek we actually 
find a voiceless stop, it is unclear whether back-projecting it to IE *d* would be 
anachronistic: perhaps, rather than a 'voicing' alternation, we are dealing with 
an 'aspiration' alternation. Such alternations are well-known in Greek words of 
presumed foreign origin, e.g. &vndov ~ Aeol. &vnrov ‘dill’ (Furnée 1972: 187-193). 
Against this conclusion, we can note that Germanic indeed does show a reflex 
of *d^ in the word for ‘drone’. On the other hand, note the word for ‘turnip’, 
discussed in the following section, which might show a comparable 'aspiration 
alternation’. 


6.2.4 Alternations Involving Labials 

In two of the words discussed above (see 6.2.1), we have observed an alterna- 
tion *b% co *p occurring alongside *g(#) co *k, cf. Lt. gulbė ~ Kash. kétp ‘swan’ 
and Repaó ~ Lat. carpinus ‘hornbeam’. Examples of an independent alternation 
*b() co *p not associated with a parallel velar alternation are in fact compar- 
atively few, and the only certain cases constitute rather widespread Wander- 
worter: 

> ‘hemp’. R xoronná, Pl. konopie, SCr. kónoplja ‘Shemp’ ~ OE hænep, OHG 
hanaf; Gr. x&vvoic ‘hemp’ (Schrader/Nehring 1 [1923]: 441; Huld 1990: 406-407; 
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Matasović 2013: 89; Kroonen 2013: 209; etc.) — In Baltic, we have Lt. kanäpes, 
Lv. kanepes and Pr. E knapios, which are usually considered to be Slavic loans 
(e.g. Berneker 1: 361; ME 11: 156-157; LEW 214; Levin 1974: 96; Smoczynski 
2018: 482). On formal grounds, cognancy is equally possible (Būga 1913: 255- 
256; PKEZ 11: 231). While there is some evidence for hemp having been used 
in Lithuania during the 1** millennium CE (Gimbutas 1963: 117; Grikpedis/ 
Motuzaité Matuzeviciüté 2020: 165), it is uncertain whether this evidence is 
early enough to rule out a Slavic origin for local hemp production. A form with 
*p is likewise widespread in Romance, cf. Italian canapa, Romanian cánepá, 
attested since Late Latin (cf. FEW 11: 213-214). 

On the authority of Herodotus, Greek x&vvafic is traditionally considered 
a loanword from Scythian or Thracian (cf. Schrader/Nehring 1: 441; Frisk 1: 
779), although this has no concrete linguistic basis. In Ossetic, which would 
be closest to the supposed Scythian donor language, we find Oss. I gen, D 
gene ‘hemp’, which probably implies *kana- without the labial (cf. Abaev 
1958: 513).78 Elsewhere in Iranian, a form *kanafa- seems to be suggested by 
Khotanese kamha- ‘hemp’ and NP kanaf ‘flax cord’ (Steingass 1892: 1055),79 
while the NP variant kanab ‘hemp (seed); hempen rope’ (idem: 1052) would 
imply *kanapa-.®° 

The word for ‘hemp’ is widely recognized as a Wanderwort of indeterminate 
origin, and the precise source of the various p-forms in Europe is difficult to 
establish. The ultimate origin of the word has been seen in the Near East, cf. 
Syriac op" /qenpa/ ‘hemp (for making ropes)’, and Akkadian (Neo-Assyrian) 
qunnabu, ‘(possibly) the flower or seed of the hemp’. The latter would pred- 
ate the Greek attestations, although it is hardly the original source (note that 
Sumerian *kunibu is a ghost, cf. Barber 1991: 38). 
> [‘turnip’. Lt. rópé, Lat. rapum ‘turnip’ ~ Gr. þágavog ‘cabbage, radish’;#! ?MW 
erfin, Bret. irvin ‘turnip’ — See the discussion on p. 237.] 


78  Itseems at least possible that this could have developed via *kanapa- > *kanaba > *kanba 
(syncope, cf. Cheung 2002: 55-56), then by (irregular?) metathesis to *kabna > *kan(n)a 
(cf. Oss. I &"yneg, D kung ‘meagre, small’ < *kabna, Cheung 2002: 30). In any case, the 
initial g- is irregular, and has no regular origin. 

79 The vocalism of Northern Kurdish (Kurmanji) kinif ‘hemp’ (cf. lla6ozoB 2001: 554) is 
unclear, but the form must be borrowed, as intervocalic *f has regularly given -v- in Kur- 
dish, cf. nav ‘navel’ < *nafa- (lla60.108 2010: 32; M. Kümmel p.c. December 2022). 

80 AProto-Iranian "p would also be suggested by Buddhist Sogdian kynp’ (Gharib 1995: 203), 
perhaps meaning ‘hemp’ or ‘flax’, provided this is not an independent loan from Syriac 
(Henning 1946: 724). Bailey (1979: 51-52) quotes a MP (Pahlavi) k’nb that I have been 
unable to verify. If reliable, it would seem to suggest *-b- (cf. Peyrot 2018: 270). Arm. kanep‘, 
kanap“ ‘hemp’ appears to be an Iranian loan, but its exact source is unclear. 

81 The Greek variant with -z- (cf. Beekes 2014: 61) rests on extremely doubtful evidence: (a) 
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> ? ‘furrow. Lt. bifZé ‘row, furrow; timber tract; border mark’, Lv. birze fur- 
row, strip of a field’ ~ Lat. porca, OHG furh, furuh, MW rych ‘furrow’ (on the 
Slavic equivalent, see p. 224) — The similarity of these forms has been noted 
by Machek (1968: 65) and Holzer (1989: 51-54), and the example remains one of 
the most attractive of Holzer's "Temematic" etymologies, as the formal corres- 
pondence *pre co *b^rá^- is precise aside from the difference in voicing. What 
further speaks in favour of Holzer's interpretation is that *prk- has some poten- 
tial IE comparanda. 

LIV (475) sets up a verbal root *perk- ‘graben, aufreifen’. On further inspec- 
tion, however, it turns out that the reconstructed semantics are based almost 
entirely on the word for ‘furrow’. The only comparandum attesting to a verbal 
root is Lt. perðéti ‘to itch’, while the other nominal formations are uncertain. 
The Rigvedic pársana- (3x) is of uncertain meaning: it probably refers to a low 
place, but may mean ‘valley’ or ‘plateau’ (cf. KEWA 228—229; Jamison Comment- 
ary V11.140.5). Aside from this, the only evidence is Lt. pró-persa (pra-persa) 
‘thawed patch in ice; break in the clouds; etc.,8? but this, like núo-persa ‘infer- 
tile patch of land) is-persa (Kupiškis) ‘deep rut in a road’ might well be derived 
from perðéti in a secondary sense, cf. nu-, i$-per$eti ‘go bad, spoil’. We may con- 
clude that the evidence for the verbal root rests on the Lithuanian word for ‘to 
itch’ which is semantically remote. 

If the IE etymology can be abandoned, we may consider a non-IE origin for 
the whole group, which would eschew the need for a "Temematic" source or 
other IE substrate. In this case, ‘furrow’ can be considered an example of a *p 
oo *b(*) alternation. It is, however, a little troubling that none of the examples 
of a *k œ *g(%) alternation discussed in 6.2.1 were affected by satemization. If 
the word is non-IE, it must have been loaned extremely early, which may also 
be seen in the regular reflexes of syllabic *r. 


<þandvia), attested in a Hellenistic period papyrus. This, and other examples of confu- 
sion between stops in Egyptian papyri, can plausibly be attributed to Coptic first-language 
interference (Holton et al. 2020:187); (b) Athenaeus (Deipnosophists 1x, Chapter 8) tells us 
that Glaucus, apparently the author of a cookery book, wrote panug for þóágug (meaning 
Bouvids ‘rapeseed’). Neither form is otherwise reliably attested (LSJ s.v.). 

82 Lt. praparsas, known only from Szyrwid, is typically adduced here (Walde/Pokorny 11: 46; 
Fraenkel 578; IEW 821; LIV 475). The gloss ‘Graben’ in all these sources (thus support- 
ing the sense ‘to dig’), is based on Szyrwid’s row, fossa (SD 268b;;). In the first edition of 
the dictionary, however, the word glosses Polish iaskinia, odchtan, przepasc (ALEW 102), 
suggesting a sense ‘chasm, abyss’. As none of these senses appear to have been recorded 
elsewhere, I am led to wonder whether Szyrwid was unsuccessfully attempting to render 
a sense such as ‘gap in the ice’ in Polish. 
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> ? ‘pigeon (2). Lt. balañdis, Lv. baluödis ‘pigeon’ ~ Lat. palumbés ‘wood 
pigeon’®® — Both words are traditionally explained as derivatives of colour 
terms (cf. Schulze 1910: 799-800). In Baltic, the root is assumed to be that of 
Lt. bálti ‘whiten’ (Skardžius 1941: 101; LEW 31);8* Karaliünas (1993: 110) assumes 
an original colour adjective *balandas ‘whitish’ (cf. *white-marked one’, Levin 
1992: 86). Derksen (2015: 78) questions the derivation from ‘white’ on semantic 
grounds as, according to him (after Levin loc. cit.), ^whiteness is not a nat- 
ural colouring in pigeons" More importantly, an adjectival suffix *-anda- would 
be completely unparalleled and therefore ad hoc. Lat. palumbes is usually 
derived from the root of palleo ‘be or grow pale’ (e.g. Walde/Hofmann 11: 
242), cf. Gr. neXeıa ‘wild pigeon’ ~ x£Atóc ‘black and blue, livid’. The first syl- 
lable is also reminiscent of Pr. E poalis ‘pigeon’. If we start with ‘grey’, the 
semantic motivation makes some sense;85 the Latin second syllable could 
have been influenced by columba (Lockwood 1990: 262-263; de Vaan 2008: 
126). 

Naturally, if we compare Lt. balaridis with Lat. palumbes, both root etymolo- 
gies would need to be abandoned. Due to the lack of morphological transpar- 
ency on both sides of the equation, this might be justified. However, the irregu- 
larities are not limited to the initial stop; there is also a mismatch between the 
stem-final -b- in Latin as opposed to Baltic -d-. One way out is to assume, again, 
that the Latin word has been influenced by columba, although then one could 
question how exactly this etymology is preferable to the traditional explana- 
tion, which also demands the assumption of such a contamination. In defence 
of the new etymology, it seems more straightforward to assume contamination 
starting from a disyllabic *palond- rather than, with Lockwood, from a more 
basic *pales.86 

Klingenschmitt (1982: 165) compares Lat. palumbes with Arm. atawni ‘pi- 
geon’, reconstructing *plH-b*-nih,- (in his notation "p[h-b^-nio;), implying the 


83 Apparently here also Oss. I belon, D belew ‘domestic pigeon’ (A6aeB1965:17; Weber 1997). 
Due to the -/-, the Ossetic word is likely to be a loanword. It is unclear whether Baltic could 
plausibly be the source, as there is no other clear evidence of contact, and no obvious his- 
torical scenario. According to Sasha Lubotsky (p.c. April 2021), the Iron suffix -on (< *-an-) 
might be equated with Baltic *-and- through regular *a > *à before a consonant cluster 
and subsequent loss of *d. The Digor variant is of unclear formation. 

84 The existence of the frequently cited bálas ‘white’ (known only from Juska) is perhaps 
questionable, see Jakob forthc. b. 

85 Cf. Russian cusár ‘feral pigeon’ < cusvıü ‘dark bluish-grey'; Oss. ID exsineg ‘wild pigeon’ < 
(Digor) æxsin ‘dark grey’ (AGaeB 1958: 220—221). 

86 Alternative, but no less ad hoc explanations would be to assume a dissimilation *b-b > 
*b-d in Baltic, or a suffixed Latin *palond-u-. 
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application of Thurneysen’s law of nasal metathesis in Latin (cf. Martirosyan 
2008: 29). Such a preform would yield Latin *plamb- rather than *palomb-, and 
more importantly, would force us to disassociate the suffixes of columba and 
palumbes, which seems quite unsatisfactory. Assuming Armenian has a derived 
n-stem, we may instead start from "palab-, i.e. a variant without a nasal (cf. 
section 6.1). This is speculative, however, as the Armenian word is open to inter- 
pretation (see Batisti 2021: 208—210 with lit.). 

> t'hollow'. Slk. dupä ‘den, burrow’, Sln. obs. (Pleteršnik 1:184) dupa ‘die Erd- 
hóhle' (= Pl. dupa, Bg. due ‘arse’) ~ Lt. dauba ‘ravine; (PrLt.) den, burrow’ 
(Kuiper 1956: 223; 1995: 71-72; Schrijver 2001: 420; Philippa et al. 1 [2003]: 569 
s.v. diep; Matasović 2013: 96; Derksen 2015: 144) — This word family is routinely 
quoted, mainly by members of the “Leiden school’, as an example of a substrate 
word. Kuiper's main line of argument was built on the presence of numerous 
variants within Germanic, where root final *-b- seems to alternate with *-p-, 
*-bb-, *-pp- and *-mp- (thus ON dúfa, dyfa ‘dip (at a christening)’; Go. diups 
‘deep’; MDu. dobbe ‘water pit, pool’; Nw. duppe and MLG dumpeln ‘dip’, respect- 
ively). This approach has been criticized by Kroonen (2011a: 255; 2onb: 127- 
129), who has convincingly argued that the variation can be more plausibly 
explained as a result of various analogies after Kluge's Law. 

It seems likely that the ‘nasal infix’ supposed for Lt. dumblas, Lv. dumbla 
‘mud, sludge’ (LEW 108-109; Smoczynski 2018: 263; ALEW 276) is also an illu- 
sion.87 Rather, the -b- in these forms is epenthetic. This is possibly suggested 
by the forms dumtas (SD 64>,,)88 and dumlelus (acc.PL., Daukantas 1846: 67; 
see LKZ s.v. dumlas), and certainly by Lv. dial. (Vidzeme) dumüksnis ‘marsh’ (cf. 
Prellwitz 1909: 387; Schulze 1910: 791; ME r: 514). In general, there is a fairly con- 
sistent semantic distinction between the two word-groups. Almost all words 
containing a nasal mean ‘mud’ or ‘marsh’, while words lacking the nasal mean 
‘valley, hollow'.89 The latter group are transparently derived from the verbal 


87 The latter two sources point specifically to the Lt. 3 PRES. dumba as the source of the forms. 
The antiquity of this presentic formation cannot be proven, as nasal presents are product- 
ive in Lithuanian denominal verbs of the shape *TVT- (where T = any stop, see Villanueva 
Svensson 2010: 206—208), and moreover, ME (1: 509) reports a plain thematic dubu for 
Latvian. 

88 But note that Szyrwid also has (dumblas) (SD 120). 

89 Compare, on the one hand, Lt. durñblas, Lv. dial. durñbla ‘mud’, Lv. dumbrs ‘boggy; marsh’ 
(the suffix in Lv. dial. dumbéris ‘muddy pit; puddle’ is probably secondary), and on the 
other hand Lt. dubus ‘hollow, concave’, Lv. dial. (Varkava, ME 1: 509) dubums ‘tree hol- 
low’, Lt. daubá, Lv. dial. (ME 1: 443) daüba ‘ravine’. The two roots do seem to have influ- 
enced each other, however, cf. Lt. dial. dumbra ‘deep point in a river; pond’ vs. Lv. dial. 
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root in Lt. dubti ‘sink down, become concave’, which is further cognate with 
Go. diups (< *d'eub^-nó-) ‘deep’ and Olr. domain deep 20 

In view of the large number of derivatives and extensive IE-like ablaut in 
the root *d^eub^-, it seems more probable to me that it is inherited, despite the 
limited distribution. As a result of this, the Slavic forms with -p-, must either 
be unrelated or explained as the result of a secondary deformation. As I have 
identified no motivation for the latter, I would prefer to simply separate the 
forms. 
> + ‘post (1). Lt. stulpas ‘post, pillar, Lv. dial. stulps ‘pillar, leg of a boot’; 
OCS cramp ‘pillar, tower’ ~ R cmo46 ‘post, pillar’ Sn. obs. (Caf apud Pleteršnik 
11: 578) stótb ‘Pfahl’; ON stolpi ‘post, pillar’ (> ME stulpe ‘stake, post; MDu. stolpe 
‘small beam’) — Vasmer (REW rtt: 18) rejected earlier proposals (Meringer 
1909: 200; Stender-Petersen 1927: 279-281) to derive the Balto-Slavic words 
with -p- from Germanic, although he does not present any arguments. A point 
in favour of the loan etymology is that the Balto-Slavic p-forms are largely 
limited to the meaning ‘post, pillar’, while with -b- one finds archaic-looking 
derivatives such as Lt. stulbti ‘be stunned’, and Bg. cméaéa ‘staircase, ladder’, 
SCr. stüba ‘step, stair’. On the other hand, the word is scarcely attested in Ger- 
manic, and one could seriously consider deriving the Norse word from Slavic 
(Tamm 1881: 31; dismissed, again without argumentation, by de Vries 1962: 
551).?! The complexity of the analysis makes it difficult to draw any clear con- 
clusions. 


6.2.4.1 Conclusion 

The certain and possible evidence for voicing alternations involving labials is 
collected in Table n, overleaf (see p. 185 for help reading the table). Shaded 
cells indicate reflexes of a voiceless labial. The cover symbol *B stands for *5 9. 
Forms which do not necessarily provide relevant data are presented in light 


grey. 


duburs ‘deep and wide spot in a river’. Additionally, some Latvian words seem to belong 
with the former root, but lack an -m-: dub[i ‘muck; mud’, dubra ‘swamp, bog’. Might 
these reflect *diib- < *dumb- with shortening before a -CR-cluster (cf. Derksen 2007: 
44)? 

go Often adduced are To. A tpär, B tapre ‘high’. However, the "Tocharian Grassmann's law’ 
(Winter 1962), if valid, would predict To. B *tsapre. The original meaning ‘deep’ has been 
supported by the translation of To. A top, B tewpe as ‘mine’ (Adams 2013: 330). However, 
Imberciadori (2022) has argued that this word should instead be translated ‘heap’, which 
makes the comparison unattractive. 

91  Inanycase, the root connections with Nw. stelpe, MDu. stelpen ‘hinder’ or with Lt. stelbti 
‘overshadow’ are not compelling. 
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TABLE 11 Possible examples of labial alternations 


Baltic Slavic Germanic Elsewhere 
‘swan (2)’ *Gulbh- *kulp- - 
‘hornbeam’ | *skráB-|- *GraB-r- = Lat. *k(r)arp- 
‘hemp’ [*kanap-] *kanap- *kanab- Gr. *kannab- 
‘turnip’ *ráp- *rép- *raP- Ges 
? ‘furrow’ *Bréh- ?*BorsD- *prk- It.-Celt. *prk- 
? ‘pigeon’ *Balandb- - - Lat. *palomB- 


Beside the words for ‘swan’ and ‘hornbeam, which show *p co *5(? alongside 
*k oo *g(h) in the same word, there are two other potential examples show- 
ing a similar distribution, although neither of these are certain. The word for 
‘furrow’, if loaned from an unknown source, would be the only example of a 
voicing alternation predating satemization. As a result, whether it represents 
a manifestation of the same voicing alternation cannot be considered cer- 
tain. The remaining words appear to show the opposite pattern: it is notable 
that both 'hemp' and 'turnip' are widespread words associated with agricul- 
ture, and it is likely that they spread as Wanderwérter. The word for ‘turnip’ 
might constitute an example of the 'aspiration' alternation observed in 6.2.3. 
On the other hand, the Celtic, and potentially also Germanic, comparanda 
point to an underlying *5(9, yet it is by no means certain that the diver- 
gent stops in Celtic and Greek can be equated with one another (as virtual 
*bh), and it is possible that they represent two unrelated phenomena — a 
specifically (pre-)Greek 'aspiration alternation' and a specifically (pre-)Celtic 
voicing. 


6.2.5 Baltic *Z oo Slavic *s 

> ‘oats’. Lt. dvizos, Lv. àuzas ‘oats’ ~ R oeéc, SIn. óvos; Lat. avena ‘oats’ (Ernout/ 
Meillet [1951]: 56; ?Pisani 1968: 14; Huld 1990: 404; FEW xxv [2002]: 1213; Oet- 
tinger 2003: 189; de Vaan 2008: 64-65) — The relationship between the Baltic 
and Slavic words is irregular, suggesting the word entered the two branches 
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independently. Reconstructing a suffix *-s- in Slavic (thus Derksen 2008: 384) 
is ad hoc, as there not appear to be any other plausible cases of *-s- as a denom- 
inal suffix (cf. Vaillant 1974: 659).92 Moreover, the Latin vocalism also precludes 
the reconstruction of a common pre-form. De Vaan’s assumption of an under- 
lying palatovelar and *aweksna- for Latin is potentially anachronistic. As Huld 
points out, if we are dealing with a non-IE loanword, “a spirant of indetermin- 
ate voicing” would account for the facts. Lat. avena ‘oats’ could equally reflect 
*aue(T)s-n- (where *T can be essentially any stop, although *ts or *s would be 
most probable for our purposes). For further discussion, and on the question 
of Prussian wyse 'oats see pp. 239-240. 

> ?'fishing trap’. Lt. varza ‘fishing basket, Lv. varzi ‘Setzkörbe’ (Lange 1773: 
378), dial. vafza? ‘fishing weir’ (ME Iv: 481) ~ R eépwa, Sln. vísa ‘fishing basket’ 
(< *virs- + *-ja-; trad. *vors + *- ja) (cf. Pronk/Pronk-Tiethoff 2018: 295) — Exist- 
ing etymological solutions either separate the two words, linking the Slavic 
forms with OCS spex» ‘top’ (REW 1: 109), or assume a suffix *-sja- for Slavic 
(Persson 1912: 505; Trautmann 1923: 355). The Baltic forms look related to the 
verb Lt. veféti ‘tighten, tie up’, Lv. vifzít ‘direct, steer’ (cf. at-virzit 'untie, ME 1: 
211), but this has not been generally accepted (cf. POC vr: 351; ALEW 1384).°3 
In view of the parallelism with the word for ‘oats’, above, it is tempting to 
derive these words from a non-Indo-European source. On the other hand, it 
is unclear to what extent it is justified to separate the words for ‘fishing basket’ 
from Latvian senses such as vafza, varza ‘tangle, confusion’ (ME Iv: 481-482), 
which clearly belong with the verbal root (cf. Lv. vafzát ‘plait together, tangle’). 
In addition, the difference in vocalism is striking; this sort of vowel alternation 
is perhaps more easily explained as the result of Indo-European ablaut than 
through parallel borrowing (compare, with the opposite distribution, Lt. bifzé 
~ OCS 6pasna ‘furrow’ on p. 224). 

> ?‘ploughshare’. Lt. /émezis ploughshare’ ~ CS (Bes.) nemems* (SJS rr: 112) 
‘plough’, R 2émex, dial. 2eméw, SCr. lémes ‘ploughshare’ — In view of its -s-, per- 
haps Lv. lemesis 'ploughshare' is a loan from East Slavic. The -s- could be a hyper- 
correction after the oblique cases (e.g. lemesa GEN.sG.), cf. viksne?, GEN.PL. 


92 For the deverbal suffix, cf. OCS race ‘voice, speech’ ~ rmaronaru ‘speak, proclaim’; CS 
Kack? ‘bit, crumb’ ~ Lt. kásti (kánd-) ‘to bite’; OCS cm&x» ‘laughter’ ~ cmuratu ca ‘to 
laugh’. 

93 Snoj (2003: 836) considers the word for ‘heather’ (see below) to be related, and the word 
for ‘fish trap’ to originally have meant ‘something woven (from heather)’. A fishing basket 
woven from heather does indeed appear to be found in the Highland Folk Museum, but I 
cannot verify whether such a tradition could have existed at an appropriate time in cent- 
ral Europe. See the doubts in P2C (vr: 351-352), where all other etymological comparisons 
are also considered doubtful. 
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viksnu ‘cherry tree’ + R eguna (cf. Būga 1922: 175-177 and also dial. lemess, EH 1: 
733). Note that Lt. /émezis has itself been interpreted as a Slavic loan (Gołąb 
1982: 130;94 LKZ sa: ERHJ r: 546); and while its limitation to a narrow group 
of Siauligkiai dialects rouses suspicion, this is not sufficient to confirm or deny 
this proposal. In Slavic, the most common variant is *lemese- (trad. *lemese), 
continuants of which are found in every Slavic language. In addition, forms 
are found with a final -Z, but these look secondary, being largely limited to 
South Slavic: SIn. léme%, SCr. dial. lémez (PCA xr: 327), Cak. lem? (ERHJ r: 
546), Bg. neme (cf. the data in ICCA xiv: 108-110). Perhaps one could assume 
the secondary influence of the deverbal noun suffix *-eZe- (trad. *-ez»), which 
enjoyed a certain productivity in South Slavic (Berneker 1: 700; cf. Vaillant 1974: 
506). 

Furthermore, some forms seem to lack the initial */-: CS eem, (Miklosich 
1865: 157), Bg. dial. eméw (BIP 1: 495),9° SCr. dial. (Montenegro) jémljes 
(RJA Iv: 587), R dial. (N) ömex, oméw (and variants, CPHT XXIII: 198-199, 201- 
202; Mbi3HHKOB 2019: 556). Derksen (2015: 278) has considered the variant with 
*[- the result of a secondary contamination with the root *lemH- ‘to break’. 
This is rather difficult to accept: forms with */- are much better represented 
in Slavic and the only forms found in Baltic. Provided the latter are not all 
Slavic loanwords, it would be highly improbable that the contamination could 
have occurred independently in both branches.?$ An interesting proposal is 
put forward by Bankowski (2000 11: 19-20), who assumes contamination with a 
Proto-Slavic *lemezi- (*-Ze-; trad. *lemez/Z») represented by PI. dial. lemigze PL. 
(St. Warsz. 11: 714), OCz. lemiez, Sln. lémez ‘rafter’. The assumption is that the 
latter would have been used in the sense 'plough shaft. The weakness of this 
theory is that neither word is attested in this meaning, but such a confusion 
does indeed appear to have occurred in some forms meaning ‘ploughshare’: cf. 


94 Cited according to the Lithuanian Etymological Dictionary Database (available at 
etimologija.baltnexus.lt, accessed g November 2023), s.v. léme£is. 

95 BEP claim that the development of /l/ to /j/ is a typical dialectal phenomenon. It is true 
that around Vraca (where exéu is recorded), we also find e.g. noüe for none ‘field’ (BJA ® 
109); however, here we are dealing with a reflex of older */lj/, and not */l/, and the authors 
of BEP do not quote any evidence for this supposed dialectal change. 

96 Itis notable that the given verb is attested (almost) exclusively in the o-grade in Slavic. 
Despite Schuster-Sewc (816; cf. ICCA XIV: 113, 200), it seems unlikely that USrb. lemic ‘to 
break’, attested in some older sources beside tomić and corresponding to LSrb. tomis, is 
a “Proto-Slavic archaism" It is most probably due to internal analogical processes. Sim- 
ilar considerations apply to the Serbo-Croatian iterative lijémati ‘beat, thrash’ (RJA vr: 
64). 
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OPI. «lyemyaszem) INST.SG. (SSP 1v: 19), Kash. lemiqz, Slk. dial. (apud ICCA 
XIV 109) lemez. 

Kalima (1950) also considers the Slavic *l- to be secondary, and interprets 
the whole family as an Iranian loanword, comparing Persian dial. amac, amar 
‘plough’ (cf. also REW 11: 267). This interpretation cannot be upheld, as the Per- 
sian word is itself a relatively recent loan from Turkic (cf. Turkish, Uighur amad 
‘plough’; Doerfer 1965: 124). For the same reason, Komi amis, dial. (Upper Vyce- 
gda) ame£, Udmurt amez, dial. ome£ ‘ploughshare’ (JIpırknun/Tynaeg 1970: 32; 
Rédei 1986: 64) are likewise hardly of Iranian origin. The Turkic word is already 
attested since Kaggari (u® c. CE), but has a relatively limited distribution, being 
concentrated in Karluk Turkic and radiating from there into neighbouring 
sub-branches. Despite this, Starostin, Dybo & Mudrak (2003: 295-296) recon- 
struct the word for Proto-Turkic, offering the reconstruction *amaé, and further 
comparing Manchu anja, Mongolian anjis ‘plough’. Regardless of whether one 
accepts the Altaic theory, the 6 millennium BCE dating for Proto-Altaic sup- 
ported by Starostin et al. (idem: 237) clearly rules out the possibility of a shared 
inherited word for 'plough' (cf. Vovin 2005: 75). The overall picture is neverthe- 
less of a cultural Wanderwort “with a complicated history" (to quote Helimski 
1997b: 121). 

At the least, it seems unattractive to separate Turkic (regional) *amad 
‘plough’ from Permic *amez 'ploughshare' and Slavic dial *emese- (trad. 
*( j)emese) ‘ploughshare’. It does not look likely, however, that Turkic could 
have been the source of either word, as the Permic voiced affricate cannot be 
explained on this basis, and the Slavic front-vocalism is aberrant. As it is doubt- 
ful that the */- in Slavic and Baltic can be considered folk-etymological, one may 
wonder whether this may also be attributed to non-IE borrowing. Rather than a 
phonetic motivation for an alternation between */- and *@-, a more reasonable 
account might be to assume the fossilization of a particle of some kind (such 
as in MDu. lomre ‘shade’ « Fr. l'ombre). However, no parallels of this alternation 
appear to be found within my corpus. 
> ? ‘heather’. Lt. virzis ‘heather’ ~ R dial. eépec (CPHT 1v: 131; PIC vr: 284), 
Cz. vřes, SCr. vrijes ‘heather’ (Machek 1950b: 158-159; Smoczynski 2018: 1680) — 
Derksen (2008: 516), reconstructs a variant *verska- (trad. *versks) on the basis 
of R eepeck, Uk. dial. (Makowiecki apud ECYM 1: 353) eepecx, although these 
are most easily viewed as secondary. In Czech dialects, one finds a whole host 
of obscure variants, including ones with a final -k: v/'esk, brezek, etc. (see CJA 11: 
98; further on the initial b-, cf. ČJA v: 442—443). Itis quite clear that these cannot 
all be old, and that we cannot explain the data without assuming convergence 
with unrelated plant names, cf. Cz. brectán ‘ivy’, dial. ‘heather’, brest ‘elm; dial. 
‘heather’ (similarly R dial. eépecm ‘heather’ after 6épecm ‘(field) elm’?), Cz. dial. 
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breza ‘birch’ beside brezek ‘heather’. The source of the final /k/ in R eépeck 
remains unclear (cf. 6epeckném ‘spindle tree’? see PIC VI: 284), but it is unlikely 
to date back to Proto-Slavic. 

The Balto-Slavic forms have long been compared with Gr. épebey ‘heather’ 
(assuming an earlier *wereika), on the one hand, and Olr. fróich, MW gruc 
‘heather’ (< *uroik-o-), on the other (e.g. Walde/Pokorny 1: 273; REW 1: 187). 
As this comparison is phonologically impossible in Indo-European terms, it 
has been suggested that these forms represent parallel loans from an unat- 
tested source (Machek 195 0b: 158; Frisk 1: 551; Matasović 2009: 431, 2013: 90; van 
Sluis forthc.). This would imply an underlying "E and suggest a loan predat- 
ing satemization, which is chronologically difficult, as there is no agreement 
even between Baltic and Slavic. Furthermore, the initial *w- is not ascertained 
for Greek, and the complete loss of the second-syllable diphthong in Balto- 
Slavic would be unparalleled. Thus, while the Celtic and Slavic forms poten- 
tially share three phonemes, the etymological equation of these forms is dubi- 
ous. 

Standard Latvian virsi ‘heather’ shows *-s-. Considering the variation within 
Slavic, one may argue that the choice of Lt. virzis (and Lv. dial. vifZi?, ME Iv: 620) 
as a comparandum amounts to cherry-picking. Smoczynski (2018: 1680) sug- 
gests that -£- may have arisen due to assimilation, or alternatively result from 
a folk-etymological connection with vefZti ‘tighten, tie up’ (thus also T. Pronk 
apud Matasovié 2013: 90). Neither of these explanations strike me as convin- 
cing, but at the same time, this cannot be classed as a certain example of a 
voicing alternation. On Žem. birzdZiai ‘heather’, see p. 223. 


6.2.5.1 Conclusion 

The certain and possible evidence for the alternation *Z oo *š is collected in 
Table 12, overleaf (see p. 185 for help reading the table). Forms which do not 
provide relevant data are presented in light grey. In Slavic, the cover symbol 
*§, may stand for quasi-IE * or a cluster *(T)s. The cover symbol *S, may also 
reflect quasi-IE *s directly. 

At first sight, there appear to be a number of striking parallels for the irreg- 
ular alternation between “š and *š found in the word for oats (Pronk/Pronk- 
Tiethoff 2018: 295). However, after examining each case on its individual merits, 
the picture is somewhat less optimistic. Although we do indeed find a similar 
distribution between Baltic "2 and Slavic *s, the words for ‘heather’ and ‘fishing 
basket’ are ambiguous, and it remains uncertain that the word for ‘ploughshare’ 
is directly comparable as we seem to be dealing with a Wanderwort showing a 
broad Central Asian distribution. 
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TABLE 12 Possible examples of an alternation "2 co "s 


Baltic Slavic Elsewhere 
'oats' *auiz- *auiS;- Lat. *aue(T)s-n- 
? ‘fishing trap’ *uarz- *urS,-i- 
?'ploughshare | *lemez- *(DemeS;-i- Tur. *amaé 
*urz- 
? ‘heather’ *uerS}- 
*urs- 


6.3 Sibilant Clusters 


6.31 *Cs œ *sC 

Some studies into non-Indo-European loanwords have drawn attention to 
doublets showing the metathesis of s-clusters (Oštir 1930: 5-6; Furnée 1972: 
392—393; Sorgo 2020: 459). Of course, irregular metatheses do occur, and one 
might ask exactly what feature of a suggested substrate language could lie 
behind such an alternation (cf. Beekes 2014: 18). Here, it is worth remember- 
ing that our non-Indo-European source language was probably not a monolith, 
and that regular metatheses do occur. For instance, compare the regular devel- 
opments *#ks- > *#sk- in Baltic (Stang 1966: 95), *-ps- > -sp- in Latin (Leumann 
1977: 202; cf. Hamp 2003), and *-sk- > *-ks- in Ob-Ugric (Aikio 2015b: 2) and 
(often but sporadically) in late West Saxon (Hogg 1992: 298). Thus, one way in 
which such an irregularity could be explained would be to assume that one of 
the donor languages underwent a (regular) metathesis. Collecting examples of 
metathesis is therefore not necessarily irrelevant to the question of language 
contact. 

> ‘wax’. Lt. väskas, Lv. vasks; OCS Bock ‘wax’ ~ ON vax, OHG wahs ‘wax’ 
(Machek 1968: 697; Polomé 1986: 661) — The Lithuanian -$k- is in itself prob- 
lematic, as outside of a RUKI environment, it is difficult to derive it from any 
Indo-European cluster (Villanueva Svensson 2009: 15-16). The most frequent 
solution is to suggest a proto-form *uoks-ko- (Lidén 1897: 28; Kiparsky 1934: 
96; Kortlandt 1979a: 59; Derksen 2008: 529), but what does not seem to have 
been noted is that *-ksk- would hardly have yielded Germanic *-hs- in the first 
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place; compare OHG misken ‘to mix’ (< *mik-ske-; LIV 428-429). The altern- 
ative reconstruction *-kk- (ALEW 1386) equally fails to explain the Germanic 
evidence (cf. Arumaa 1976: 98).97 Unless we assume an irregular, and appar- 
ently unmotivated, metathesis (thus e.g. Endzelīns ıgu: 57; Smoczynski 2018: 
1617,28 PIC VIII: 286), the Balto-Slavic and Germanic forms cannot be regarded 
as regularly cognate, and the disagreement between the two words might best 
be accounted for by assuming parallel borrowings from a non-IE source. 

A number of examples of an alternation *-ks- oo *-sk- have been identified 
elsewhere in Europe. First of all, we can mention the comparison of OHG dahs 
(< *pahsa-) ‘badger’ with the name of the Middle Irish legendary figure Tadhg (< 
*tazgo-) mac Céin, who was associated with a taboo against eating badger meat 
(on which see Mac an Bhaird 1980) (Kroonen 2013: 531; van Sluis et al. 2023: 
212). More reliable examples can be found between Greek and Latin: Gr. i€6¢ ~ 
Lat. viscum ‘mistletoe; birdlime, Gr. &&ivy ~ Lat. ascia ‘axe’ (Furnée 1972: 393; de 
Vaan 2008: 57). 
> ‘sturgeon’. Lt. erskétas; Pr. E esketres ‘sturgeon’; Lat. excetra ‘sea serpent’ ~ 
R océmp, Cz. jeseter, SCr. jésetra ‘sturgeon’ (Pisani 1968: 20-21; for further refs. 
and discussion of the Germanic comparanda, see pp. 236-237) — The cor- 
respondence between Baltic and Slavic is quite irregular. Although Prussian 
esketres - stoer99 and Slavic *esetra- (trad. *(/)esetrs) are hardly to be separ- 
ated, the -&- in Baltic remains a problem. A change *eSetras > *esketras due to 
the influence of Lt. er$ketis, er$ketys ‘wild rose’ (Būga 1922: 195; Endzelīns 1943: 
171; Tonopos IIA 11: 88-91) is hardly plausible; an association with this word 
can only come into question to explain the later metathesis *esketras > ersketas 
but not the ‘intermediate’ form attested in Prussian and as efchketras ‘walfisch’ 
in Bretke.!00 In principle, if the Slavic -s- goes back to *-Ks-, the relationship 
between the Baltic and Slavic words could be understood as metathetic.!?! 


97 Stang (1972: 61) does not see any need to comment on this irregularity; likewise Vas- 
mer (REW r: 231). Fraenkel (LEW 1207) refers to Endzelins (1911: 57), who operates with 
an unexplained sporadic alternation already in Proto-Indo-European (cf. Búga 1922: 176; 
Otrebski 1939: 133). 

98 | Smoczyfiski assumes an ad hoc metathesis only for Slavic, but overcomplicates the Baltic 
evidence through the assumption of an unattested reflex "vasas (for a suggestion on 
Finnish vaha, see Chapter 3, fn. 163). 

99 To be read /esketris/? Compare erßketris - Wallfisch in Lexicon Lithuanicum (ALEW 303). 

100 “ulys (1966: 152-153) plausibly interprets this word in Bretke as a Prussianism. Kortlandt 
(2000:125), on the other hand, who expects *e- > a- in Prussian, takes the initial e- as evid- 
ence that the word was loaned from Lithuanian (also ALEW 303). 

101 The etymological connection with Pl. obs. (St Warsz. 11: 171) jesiory PL. ‘fishbones’ and 
Lt. eserys ‘perch’ (Brückner 1927: 206; REW 11: 281-282, Derksen 2008: 144) is morpholo- 
gically problematic (*es-et-r- beside *es-er-?). 
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The comparison with Lat. excetra ‘sea serpent; however (e.g. Trautmann 
1910: 331), suggests an original cluster *ksk, similar to the one traditionally 
reconstructed for ‘wax’ (see above). In fact, the Latin word could even be ana- 
lysed as a regular cognate of Lithuanian esketras, assuming a reconstruction 
*eksketr-. Nevertheless, to connect the Slavic word, we need to assume an ad 
hoc simplification *-ksk- > *-ks-, which is without parallel. 

The main issue with the comparison is semantic. The oldest attested mean- 
ing of the word in Latin is a kind of mythological sea serpent (Pisani 1968: 21; 
TLL vr: 2165). As sturgeons are a particularly large fish, such a semantic shift 
is quite imaginable. Compare, for instance, Bretke’s use of the word esketras to 
render the biblical Walfisch (Zulys 1966: 153), or Finnish sampi ‘sturgeon’, dial. 
‘fish god’ (Liukkonen 1999: 124). A loanword from Greek £yióva ‘viper’ through 
Etruscan mediation (Walde/Hofmann r: 425-426), as noted by Pisani, is phon- 
ologically problematic. As the similarity between the Balto-Slavic and Latin 
forms is so striking, and the semantic difference is easily bridgeable, it seems 
plausible that these words belong together. 
> ?‘aspen’. Lv. apse; Pr. E abse; R ocuna, LSrb. wósa, Sln. jesika ‘aspen’ ~ ON 
poet. osp (cf. Ic. dsp ‘aspen, poplar’), OHG aspa ‘aspen’ (Meillet 1909: 70; 
Machek 1954: 132; Skok 11 [1972]: 759; Boutkan/Siebinga 2005: 94; Kroonen 2013: 
39; Matasovié forthc.) — Arm. dial. op'i ‘poplar’ most probably belongs here, 
too. The Armenian word can reflect *Hops- (Friedrich 1970: 49-50; Witczak 
1991; on the phonology, see also Clackson 1994: 99-100; Kümmel 20172: 442), 
although a reconstruction *Hosp-, matching Germanic, cannot be ruled out, 
either (Normier 1981: 24, fn. 23). It is usually assumed, however, that the meta- 
thesis was a Germanic-internal phenomenon (cf. IEW 55).102 This metathesis 
would be irregular, but it could quite reasonably have been motivated by an 
association with *aska- ‘ash’ (see Normier 1981: 25-26 with lit.; note also the 
discussion in Chapter 7, fn. 83). This example of metathesis is therefore uncer- 
tain. For a detailed discussion of the Lithuanian forms and Turkic comparanda, 
see pp. 278-279. 


6.3.2 Baltic *sT oo Slavic/Germanic *(T)s 

Ina footnote, Endzelins (191: 43-44) has enumerated some examples of appar- 
ent alternations between “st and *ts in the Indo-European material. Although 
he does not make any claim as to the regularity of such a metathesis, Kroonen/ 
Lubotsky (2009) have proposed that the development *ts- » *st- was indeed 


102 Contra Kluge/Seebold (p. 189) and Kroonen (2013: 39), a Proto-Germanic variant *apso- 
cannot be posited on the basis of the OE variant æpse*, which is the result of an internal 
development (Campbell 1959: 185). Contrast OHG aspa with wefsa ‘wasp’ (< *waps-jo-). 
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regular in Germanic on the basis of the equation of Skt. tsdrati ‘sneak’ and 

Go. stilan ‘steal’. To this we may add another compelling example adduced by 

Endzelins: 

— Skt. tsárati ‘sneak’, Go. stilan ‘steal’, Lt. seléti lurk, sneak’, Arm. sotim ‘crawl, 
creep’ 

— Skt. tsaru- handle, hilt,!03 Gr. oteAed ‘handle’, ON stjolr ‘butt, ramp’, OE stela 
‘stalk, stem’ (cf. ME stele ‘the handle of a tool or utensil’), ?Arm. stetn ‘stalk, 
branch’ 

The amount of data is quite limited, and Armenian shows conflicting reflexes 

of the initial cluster. Nevertheless, by assuming that seléti shows the regular 

Baltic reflex of *ts-, we can also account for a few other unexpected cases of s- 

in Baltic: 

— Lt. sárgas, Lv. safgs ‘guard’ ~ OCS crpaxe, R cmdpoxe ‘guard’, cf. Gr. otépyw 
‘feel affection’ (cf. REW 11: 20; Derksen 2008: 467)194 

— Lt. séena, Lv. siéna ‘wall’ ~ OCS crbua ‘(defensive) wall, barrier, metaphoric- 
ally ‘rock face’ (Briickner 1927: 529; Kalima 1934: 552, who reject — perhaps 
unnecessarily — the old comparison with Go. stains ‘stone’) 

— ? Lt. súolas, Lv. suöls ‘bench’ ~ Go. stols ‘seat, throne’. The Germanic word has 
alternatively been derived from *sd-öl- to the root *sed- ‘sit’ (Kerkhof apud 
Kroonen 2013: 481; cf. Martirosyan 2008: 610-611), but this can be viewed as 
a serious alternative.105 

On the other hand, there are a couple of examples which show the opposite cor- 

relation, and which therefore cannot be accounted for with any Indo-European 

reconstruction. It is possible that these represent parallel loanwords from non- 

IE sources: 

> ‘bison’. Lt. stumbras ‘bison’, Lv. stumbrs ‘aurochs’ ~ Pr. E <wissambs’» - ewer; 

R 3y6p, Pl. obs. (cf. St. Warsz. VIII: 374) zqbr ‘bison’; OE wesend, OHG wisunt 

‘bison’ (Schrader/Nehring 11: 261; Machek 1968: 719; Kroonen 2012: 253; Sorgo 


103 This tsdru- is hardly the same word as tsáru- RV ‘ein schleichendes Tier’ as maintained by 
EWA r: 687. 

104 Achange *ts- > *st- in Slavic and Greek is perhaps unexpected, typologically speaking, as 
*ps- and *ks- are both preserved word-initially in Greek, and we have *ks- > *ks- > *x- in 
Slavic (cf. Pl. dial. chybaé ‘rush; sway’ ~ Skt. viksobhate ‘stagger’). But we should not a priori 
assume that *ts- (in which the two phonemes have the same place of articulation) should 
have behaved similarly to other *Cs-type clusters. Petri Kallio (p.c. March 2023) points out, 
for instance, Western Finnish -tt- < *-ts- (e.g. mettd < metsá ‘forest’) beside preserved -ps-, 
-ks-. 

105 Inanycase, the Baltic word, already in view of its acute intonation, is not, with Būga (1922: 
280), to be compared with OCS ceno ‘field, estate, settlement’ (which might be ?< *sedla-, 
trad. *sedlo; Brückner 1927: 491-492; Stang 1972: 47) or Lat. solium ‘seat, throne’ (probably 
with *d » [, de Vaan 2008: 571). 
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2020: 455-456) — The Prussian attestation is abbreviated in the original, and is 
normally restored to wissamb[ri]s (Trautmann 1910: 464; Endzelīns 1943: 276). 
If the -b- in Balto-Slavic is epenthetic in a cluster *-mr- (Būga 1912: 45),!06 then 
the correlation between Germanic *-und- ~ Baltic *-umr- could reflect the same 
*d ~ *r alternation as in Lt. sidäbras ~ OCS cppe6po ‘silver’ and Pr. E wobsdus 
~ Lt. opsrus ‘badger’ (see pp. 225-227). However, note that it is in principle not 
possible to rule out a reading wissamb|í|s for Prussian. 

Problematic are the Latvian variants in s-: sübrs (ME 111: 29; EH 11: 606) 
and sumbrs (ME 111: 20; LVPPV). The preserved -m- and accentuation of the 
Latvian forms seem to point towards borrowing. It is tempting to interpret sübrs 
as a loan from East Slavic (Petersson 1921: 39; with secondary s-?), in which 
case sumbrs might be a Polonism. In any case, it seems obvious that the cited 
words for ‘bison’ cannot be separated from one another (cf. REW r1: 107; Būga 
1912: 44-46). In view of the numerous problems with reconstructing a common 
proto-form, it seems most probable that we are dealing with a word of non-IE 
provenance. On the element *wi- in Germanic and Prussian, see 7.1.3. Note also 
the mismatch in vocalism between East and West Baltic (see 7.3.1).107 
> ‘roe’. Lt. stirna, Lv. stifna ~ OR cepná (3annsHak 2019: 205), Sin. sfna ‘roe 
deer’ — Endzelīns (1909: 378; cf. EH 11: 489) has pointed to a form (firnos» 
ACC.PL. ‘roe’, attested in Rehehusen's 16® century Manuductio ad linguam 
Lettonicam. If this is not merely an error (cf. Fennell 1982: 339), then it perhaps 
results from a contamination with the Slavic word. Despite Endzelins and many 
who have followed him, I doubt it should be considered a unique archaism (but 
compare ‘bison’, above). 

Most agree that stirna is of IE origin and related to Pr. E sirwis ‘roe deer’, Lat. 
cervus ‘deer’ and further the root for ‘horn’ (Trautmann 1923: 260; Nussbaum 
1986: 8, fn. 16; Derksen 2015: 429). The initial st- has been subject to numerous 
explanations. Early scholars suggested a loan from Slavic (e.g. J. Schmidt 1895: 
37; Mikkola 1908: 14; also Mayer 1990: 102), assuming a pre-Slavic *é was adopted 
as Baltic *st. There is no other evidence from early Slavic loans, however, that 
would support an affricate pronunciation at such a recent date. Alternatively, 
Andersen (2003: 53-54) has suggested a loan from an unknown IE dialect.!08 


106 Compare Lt. durfblas ‘mud, sludge’ ~ Lv. dumüksnis ‘marsh’ (see p. 210). 

107 The involvement of the pan-Caucasian term for 'bison' (Oss. ID dombaj, Karachay 
dommaj, Bzyp Abkhaz a-dompé¢j, Georgian domba; WBanos 1975; A6aeB 1996: 206; Kroon- 
en 2012: 253) in this equation is less certain, as the initial d- and the suffix both need to be 
accounted for. 

108 Another issue with the traditional etymology is the accentual difference between Baltic 
and Slavic (cf. Meillet 1905: 446). Assuming vrddhi per Petit 2004:184; Villanueva Svensson 
2011: 31 seems like an ad hoc solution, see Pronk 2012: 11-13. 
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In my opinion, it is worth asking whether the IE etymology might be wrong; 
after all the roe, compared to the red deer and the elk, has far less prominent 
horns.!09 

> ‘thousand’. Lt. tükstantis, Lv. tükstuötis ‘thousand’ ~ OCS TEıcaum, rbicAImH 
‘thousand’; Go. þusundi, ON þúsund ‘thousand’ (Stang 1966: 282; 1972: 49) — 
Note that the *-s- in Slavic cannot reflect a simple *s (which should have 
become “x by the RUKI law), but would be quite elegantly be explained from 
*ts, a reconstruction which could also work for Germanic. See 3.5.4 for a 
detailed discussion of this word and the Uralic comparanda. 

> ? ‘fast’. Lt. dial. bruzgus, Žem. bruzdüs ‘quick, agile’ ~ OCS (Supr.) 6ps3o 
ADV. ‘quickly’, MR oons ‘fast (of horses), OCz. brzý (Gebauer 1: 111), SCr. bës 
‘fast’ — Much has been made of the variant 66p30b1, attested in Middle Belarus- 
ian since the 15'^ century (TCBM II: 148-151). As support for the latter's 
antiquity, UnpuHcknäü (1910: 324) has adduced the SCr. dial. (Montenegro) 
brzdica ‘rapids’ from Vuk (RJA 1:695; PCA 11:157; Skok 1: 222) and modern Polish 
barzdo (replacing OPI. barzo in the 16-17 centuries). Despite a general con- 
sensus, I consider the doubts voiced already by IIore6us (1881: 1) still valid. 
SCr. brzdica is curiously paralleled by dial. brzdar (PCA 11:156) for brzar ‘a kind 
of leather bag’, in which Skok (1: 222) would see a contamination.” Perhaps 
Derksen (2008: 70) is correct in blaming the Belarusian variant on Baltic influ- 
ence (but see below). Although these variants present some problems, I doubt 
that the evidence is sufficient to support a Proto-Slavic variant *burzda- (trad. 
*borzds). 

The comparison of the Baltic and Slavic data implies multiple irregularit- 
ies. First, there is the irregular correlation between Slavic *-ur- (trad. *-sr-) and 
Baltic -ru-.!! Secondly, there is a disagreement between Baltic -zd- ~ -zg- and 
Slavic *-z-. If -zd- can be set up as original in Baltic (which should not be taken 
for granted; the Aukstaitian -g- would in any case be left unexplained), we might 


109 Incidentally, I would also keep apart the words for ‘cow’, Lt. karve, R kopösa, as neither 
the acute nor the initial velar are well accounted for. Pr. E kurwis ‘ox’, for what it is worth, 
would in my opinion suggest a labiovelar. 

110 For Pl. barzdo, see Los (1922: 148), who also adduces Pl. smardz ‘morel < OPI. smarsz 
(SSP vii: 318). Sln. brzdit ‘stolz (von Pferden)’ (Murko apud Pleteršnik 1: 68) which Bezlaj 
(1: 50) included here, is derived from b/zda ‘bridle’ (Furlan 2013: 119). 

111 Iam hesitant to put any weight on the variant burzdüs, which seems only to have been 
recorded by Kurschat (1883: 65) who himself marks it as an unfamiliar word with the 
note “in Südlitt" Even more doubtful is the variant burzgüs. In the LKZ, it is equated with 
bruzgüs, with a single illustrative sentence: “Mūs mergaitės tokios buizgios" Yet a very sim- 
ilar example found in the Papildymy kartoteka, “Kó tà mergäite tokia burzgi?”, is glossed 
as “niurzgüs” = ‘grumpy’! 
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TABLE 13 Possible examples of sibilant metathesis 


Baltic Slavic Germanic | Elsewhere 
‘wax’ *uo(k)sk-  |*uo(k)sk- *uoks- 
‘sturgeon’ | *e(k)sket-r- | *e(k)set-r- ?*(k)str- | Lat. *eksket-r- 
? ‘aspen’ *op(u)s- *ops- *osp- Arm. *ops- (or *osp-) 
‘bison’ *stum(bb)r- | *(d)zam(b")r- | *ui(t)snT- 
‘roe’ *st(i)fn- *(t)s(i)m- - 
PF *tusant- 
‘thousand’ | *tistant- *tüts(a)nt- *tu(t)snT- 
Md./Ma. *tüsám 
? ‘fast’ ?*BruzD- *Bur(dh)z- - 


be able to set up an irregular correspondence between Baltic *zd and Slavic 
*(d)z, parallel to the examples of *st co *(t)s, above. 

This correspondence could potentially find a parallel in the word for 
‘heather. As against the standard virzis, Mielcke (11: 270) cites birzdzei 
"heydekraut. The reality of this form seems to be confirmed by the form brizdei 
“Calluna; attributed by Pabrėža (1834: 60) to Prussian Lithuanian (admittedly, 
this is perhaps simply miscopied from Mielcke). This would also show *5 oo *v 
(see 6.4.2), but in view of the large amount of variants shown by the word for 
‘heather’ in Slavic (see pp. 215-216), it would seem hasty to draw any dramatic 
conclusions on the basis of such scanty data. 


6.3.2.1 Conclusion 
The certain and possible evidence of ‘sibilant metathesis’ is collected in Table 
13, above (see p. 185 for help reading the table). Forms which do not provide 
relevant data are presented in light grey. Shaded cells indicate sibilant-initial 
clusters. 

The clearest pattern concerns the alternation *sT oo *(T)s: here we consist- 
ently find a sequence *st in Baltic. In Germanic and Slavic, the surface real- 
ization is just a sibilant; however, in the word for “thousand; there is indirect 
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support for the reconstruction *ts, as only this reconstruction can unite the 
Slavic and Germanic data and explain the absence of the RUKI law in Slavic. 
Since a *t could have been present in the other examples, and they show a 
comparable pattern, it seems reasonable to assume they result from the same 
substratal phenomenon. 


6.3.3 Other Alternations Involving Sibilants 

> (a)? ‘furrow’. Lt. bifZé ‘row, furrow; timber tract; border mark) Lv. birze fur- 
row, row’ ~ R 6opo30d, Cz. brázda, SCr. brázda ‘furrow’ — The Slavic word is 
traditionally compared with Skt. bhrsti- ‘point, peak’ (< *bfrk-ti-, cf. EWA 11: 
273). The implied suffix *-d- in Slavic is difficult to set up (see Vaillant 1974: 490 
for some doubtful examples), and the semantics are hardly compelling, in any 
case. The main disadvantage of the etymology is that we would need to aban- 
don any connection with the Baltic synonym (cf. Holzer 1989: 53).!? The inclu- 
sion of the Slavic evidence implies an additional alternation between Baltic 
*í and Slavic "zd. Perhaps this can be compared with Lt. triusis ~ OCS rp'ecre 
‘reed’ (see p. 201). On the comparison with Lat. porca ‘furrow’ etc., see p. 208. 

> (b) ‘beard’. Lt. barzda, Lv. dial. barzda; OE beard, OHG bart ~ OCS ópana, 
R 6opoðá (ACC.SG. 66pody); Lat. barba ‘beard’ (Schrijver 1991: 448; Kuiper 1995: 
66; Derksen 2015: 82; Pronk 2019a: 147) — Kroonen (2011b: 150-151) has presen- 
ted a native etymology for this word. He assumes that the Germanic word for 
‘beard’ is connected to ON broddr, OE brord ‘point, tip; shoot’ (< *bruzda-; thus 
already Pedersen 1895: 73) and ON bord, OE bord ‘board, plank; side of a ship’ 
(< *bur(z)da-). He opts for the reconstruction *barzda- (cf. Kroonen 2013: 54), 
which, being the result of a reshuffling of ablaut within Germanic, would imply 
that the Latin and Balto-Slavic words are Germanic loanwords. 

The reconstruction *barzda- for Germanic (likewise e.g. Kluge/Seebold 93) 
would provide a natural explanation for Lt. barzdà. We may interpret the Baltic 
and Germanic words as cognate or, following Kroonen's model, view the Baltic 
word as a loan from Gothic. The Germanic loan etymology might be suppor- 
ted by the absence of the RUKI law in Lithuanian. It would incidentally be 
attractive to see Crimean Gothic bars, which has previously been considered 
a transmission error or a unique retention of NOM.SG. -s (Lehmann 1986: 62— 
63), as a direct reflection of this preform." 


112 Note that the Baltic word is left unmentioned by e.g. Berneker (1: 75), Vasmer (REW 1: 109) 
and ƏCCA (11: 220). 

113 This would require a return to the more traditional view that the words for ‘board’ (cf. Go. 
fotu-baurd ‘footstool’) are unrelated, for which something can indeed be said; the par- 
tial semantic convergence in Norse may be secondary. Latvian barda is in any case due 
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The main problems arise when considering the Slavic and Latin evidence. 
Despite the claim to the contrary in ALEW (102-103), the loss of -z- in Slavic 
would be irregular (cf. Pedersen 1895: 72-73). This could be remedied by assum- 
ing a Slavic loanword from West Germanic; however, mobile accentuation is 
generally thought to be atypical of Germanic loanwords (Meillet 1909: 69; 
Pronk-Tiethoff 2012: 242-244 with lit.). A Latin loan from Germanic faces chro- 
nological issues as the change *-rd- > -rb- belongs to the preliterary period (e.g. 
Weiss 2020: 208). Moreover, it is likely that a preceding sibilant would have 
blocked the frication of inherited *d^, whether inherited *sd^ merged with *st 
(Meiser 1998: 119; Weiss 2020: 161) or with *sd (Lubotsky 2004). As a result, the 
Latin form is only consistent with a pre-form without "s. 
> ‘in calf’. Lt. befgzdzias ‘barren, fruitless’ ~ R dial. 6epë»caa ‘in foal’, SCr. dial. 
bréda ‘in calf; pregnant’ (< *berdja; trad. *berdja) — Lat. forda ‘in calf’ is 
ambiguous, and could reflect either *b’rd- or *b^rsd- (cf. Leumann 1977: 21o— 
211). Despite ALEW (16-117), the Baltic and Slavic forms are not formally 
identical, not only because the loss of -z- in Slavic would be irregular (see 
above), but also because the Slavic form exhibits an acute. The difference in 
intonation could be accounted for by reconstructing *b?erd- for Slavic and 
*bhersd- for Baltic (with *-s- blocking Winter’s law). The morphological func- 
tion of this *s would be unclear, however, and the parallelism of this example 
with the word for ‘beard’ makes it rather tempting to view both in the context 
of parallel loanwords. 


6.4 Other Irregularities 


6.41  Alternations Involving Dentals 

> (a) ‘silver’. Lt. sidäbras, Lv. sudrabs, dial. sidrabs ~ Pr. 111 sirablan ACC.SG.; 
OCS cppe6po, Cz. stříbro, Sin. srebró ‘silver’; Go. silubr, ON silfr, OHG 
silabar* ‘silver’ (Ipsen 1924: 229-230; Stang 1972: 47; Huld 1990: 409-410; Bout- 
kan/Kossmann 2001; Mallory/Adams 2006: 242; Kroonen 2013: 436; Sorgo 2020: 
448; Thorse et al. 2023: 108; van Sluis et al. 2023: 221) — This word has widely 
been considered an ancient Wanderwort. The original form must probably be 
reconstructed with *r-r, with different dissimilations in Germanic and Prus- 
sian. Nevertheless, the East Baltic -d- is difficult to write off as dissimilatory, 


to an internal development, as implied not only by the Lithuanian equivalent, but also 
by the Latvian dialect data (Kregzdys 2004: 20-21; ALEW loc. cit.). Perhaps it is German- 
influenced: cf. Pr. E bordus ‘beard’ = */bardus/ which is probably from MLG bart, NOM.PL. 
barde (Smoczynski 2000: 178). 
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since such a dissimilation would be entirely without parallel. Further com- 
paranda are found in Celtiberian <Silapur) ‘money, ?silver' (K.H. Schmidt 1977: 
55) and Basque zilhar ‘silver’ (Boutkan/Kossmann 2001; Thorse et al. 2023: 108). 
An additional issue within Balto-Slavic is the fact that the medial -a- in Baltic 
does not match Slavic *-e- (see 7.2.2). 

> ? ‘badger’. Pr. E wobsdus ‘badger’ ~ Lt. opsrus ‘badger’ (Apfchro GEN.SG. in 
Bretke implies an a-stem) (cf. Bellquist 1993: 344) — The reality of the Prus- 
sian form is confirmed by the gloss wobsdis ‘quod dicitur eyn luchs' (probably 
to be corrected to *eyn dachs, Tóppen 1867: 155; Gerullis 1922: 205) as well as 
perhaps Kashubian jópsc (< *apsti-; trad. *apstv)"* ‘badger’ (JIayarore 1982: 
78). In view of this, Smoczynski’s dismissal of the Prussian form as having 
^no explanatory value" (2018: 885) is too hasty."5 A similar form also seems 
to occur in the Lexicon Lithuanicum: (opfsczus» “fisch otter’ (ALEW 721; the 
same form is also given beside (úbfirus) in CIG 663). This comes particu- 
larly close to the Kashubian form, and one might suspect that both have been 
borrowed from Prussian. However, the difference in voicing remains to be 
explained. 

The alternation between Lt. -r- and Prussian -d- is unlikely to be due to dif- 
ferent suffixation, as -d- is not a productive suffix (LEW 517-518; Smoczyfiski 
SEJL? s.v.). In theory, one may compare the similar alternation in the word for 
‘silver’, with the caveat that the distribution does not match. However, we must 
note that Lv. ápsis, dial. (Vidzeme) ¿pša ‘badger’ does not appear to contain 
either “suffix”. ALEW suggests that Lv. ápsa may derive from an earlier *ápséa- 
(< *ápstja-), thus coming close to the marginally attested Lt. opscius (ALEW 721; 
see above). It does indeed seem likely that the development *stj > *s was regu- 
lar in Latvian (Endzelīns 1923: 125-126), but as the reconstruction of *t remains 
hypothetical, it is uncertain whether the irregularities in this word can be used 
to support foreign origin. However, the relationship between the forms is also 


114 Thederivation seems acceptable so long as the voiceless auslaut can be attributed to word- 
final devoicing. Alternatively, Borys (SEK 11: 341) suggests the Kashubian word is cognate 
with Polish ja£wiec ‘badger’ through a development *jazvc > *jasfc > *japsc. Indeed, this 
might better explain the variant jólsc (?« *javzc). Since both etymologies require an irreg- 
ular development, it is difficult to decide between them. Perhaps the two options could be 
combined if we assume that the inherited word for ‘badger’ was influenced by the Prussian 
word. 

115 Ifailto comprehend Smoczynski’s problematization of the initial w- in Prussian, especially 
since no such issue is taken with deriving Pr. E wosux ‘he-goat’ from *az-uk- (Smoczynski 
2018: 886). A prothetic w- is regular before o- in the dialect of the Elbing Vocabulary, as has 
long been recognized (Trautmann 1910: 158); this is confirmed by the complete absence of 
words starting with o-. 
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difficult to explain in an IE context. On the possibility that the word for ‘bison’ 
also shows a *d eo *r alternation, see p. 221. 

> (b)? ‘bee’. Lt. bite, dial. (Zem.) bitis, Lv. bite; Pr. E bitte, TC bete ‘bee’ ~ OCS 
(Ps. Sin.) Opuena, Cz. včela, Sin. cabéla ‘bee’; Olr. bech ‘bee, MW begegyr ‘drone’ 
(Hamp 1971:187; Vennemann 1998; Philippa et al. 1 [2003]: 308; Matasović 2009: 
65; van Sluis 2022: 6-10, forthc.; note also Machek 1968: 679) — The relationship 
between the Baltic and Slavic words is difficult to account for. A reconstruction 
*bit-kela- (Knut-Olof Falk apud REW 11: 471) could theoretically work, but the 
analysis of the second element remains unclear. It is therefore usually assumed 
that we are dealing with different suffixes, *5^i-t- beside *b*i-k- (Specht 1947: 
46; IEW n6), added to the zero-grade of a root *b*ei-, which is indeed attested 
with ablaut in Germanic: OHG bia (MoHG dial. Beie), Du. bij against OHG 
bini (with short vowel confirmed by Notker), MoHG Biene, MLG bene 'bee' 
(Kroonen 201b: 228-231). 

Vennemann (1998: 478-479; cf. Takács 2001: 109-110 with some older mac- 
rocomparatavist refs.) has drawn a further comparison with Egyptian ee bjt 
‘bee’ (Erman/Grapow 1: 434; cf. the derivative in Coptic esıw ‘honey’, Vycichl 
1983: 38). The similarity is indeed striking, especially if the -t can be considered 
a feminine suffix (which is not certain; Takacs 2001: 109). Such a suggestion is 
also historically plausible, since the first depictions of hive beekeeping derive 
from Egypt (Crane 1999: 162), although there is admittedly a great geographical 
distance between Egypt and the Northern Europe, to which our word is restric- 
ted (see van Sluis 2022: 7). 

The main obstacle to uniting the European forms is the Celtic vocalism. 
Although *biko- has sometimes been reconstructed (e.g. Berneker 1: 116; Hei- 
ermeier apud LEW 1329; Matasović 2009: 65), the broader consensus among 
Celticists favours *beko- (Stokes 1894: 166; Pedersen 1909: 88; LEIA B-24-25; 
van Sluis 2022: 8). This is supported by North Occitan béca ‘wasp’, which is 
most probably a Gaulish loanword (Delamarre 2003: 70).!6 As noted by Ped- 
ersen (loc. cit.), the Slavic form could potentially reflect an earlier *becela- 
(trad. *becela) with the raising of unstressed *e before a palatal; compare, 


116 The Celtic etymology has been rejected by A. Thomas (editor's note, Romania 35, 139) 
and FEW (xiv: 344). They note that Creuse bieco would imply an earlier *besca, which 
they assume was metathesized from "guespa, deriving ultimately from Lat. vespa ‘wasp’. 
However, the /s/ ought to have been preserved in Limousin, cf. crespa ‘kind of pancake’ (= 
French crépe). In addition, the word was probably originally masculine (note the Limousin 
variant béc), which would explain the preserved -c (Occitan lac ‘lake’ « lacus; cf. FEW v: 
126; old -ca should have yielded -cha in Limousin, as in pescha ‘fish’ < “pisca; cf. Thomas 
loc. cit.). The diphthong in Creuse may be explained as due to contamination with gyepo 
(cited apud FEW xiv: 344) ‘wasp’, with which it is in competition in this area. 
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in a very similar environment, OCS spuepa ‘yesterday’ beside Beueps ‘even- 
ing’ (cf. Kortlandt 1984-1985). As the comparison between Baltic *b*it- and 
Slavic/Celtic *5^ek- would rest on the first phoneme alone, it is not entirely clear 
that there is enough material to draw a reliable comparison.” 


6.4.2 Alternations Involving Labials 

> (a) ‘bean’. Pr. E babo; R 606, Pl. bób, Sln. bob; Lat. faba ‘bean’ ~ ON baun, 
OHG bona ‘bean’ (Machek 1950b: 158; Kurytowicz 1956a: 194; Schrijver 1991: 488; 
PIC 111 [2009]: 283; Kroonen 2013: 55; Matasović 2013: 83; Pronk/Pronk-Tiethoff 
2018: 282; Sorgo 2020: 435) — According to Walde/Pokorny (11: 131), the Ger- 
manic forms developed from *babno- by dissimilation, an ad hoc suggestion 
that has gained few serious proponents (9CCA rr: 149; Bankowski 2000 1: 69 
and with hesitation Kluge/Seebold 96). Instead, one has tended to keep the 
Germanic words apart (Kretschmer 1896: 146; Petersson 1909: 390; de Vries 1962: 
29; implicitly Trautmann 1923: 23; REW 1: 180). If the words are indeed related, 
the disagreement between Slavic and Latin *5^ and Germanic *w would favour 
independent borrowings from a non-IE source.!!? Note also in this context the 
Latin a-vocalism (see 7.6). However, one must remain cautious due to the small 
amount of phonetic material compared.!? Kretschmer (1896:146) has assumed 
a connection with Lt. pupa, Lv. pupa ‘bean’, positing a loan from Slavic through 
a Finnic intermediary (Berneker 1: 65; Walde/Pokorny loc. cit.). This can hardly 
come into question: Livonian puba ‘bean’ is a Baltic loan (Thomsen 1890: 100; 
Petersson 1909: 390; Sabaliauskas 1959: 235), while Finnish papu is a loan from 
Slavic (Kalima 1956: 102). Pronk/Pronk-Tiethoff (2018: 282) have instead sug- 
gested that pupa is a loan from the same foreign source as the above forms. 
While the resemblance (a stem consisting of two labial stops) is indeed strik- 
ing, neither of the implied alternations are precisely paralleled in my material 


117 But note further van Sluis (forthc.), who presents some potential parallels for an alterna- 
tion between "E, *t and *Ø in possible substrate words. 

118 In this connection, note Berber *a-baw ‘faba bean’, which Kossmann (1999: 113-114) states 
cannot be a direct loan from Latin. His current opinion (cf. Kossmann 2021: 16) is that we 
are dealing with a Wanderwort which has "spread over the Berber territory in post-proto- 
Berber times" If a Latin origin is ruled out, this begs the question as to whether it has been 
adopted from a related non-IE source. 

119 Anadditional argument for foreign origin could be provided by the gloss haba ‘faba’, attrib- 
uted to the “Falisci” by Terentius Scaurus. If this word really did belong to Faliscan proper, 
the absence of the change *-5^- > *-f- would imply a Proto-Italic *-b-. This would not 
match the *-5^- required by Balto-Slavic, and rule out the reconstruction of a common 
proto-form. However, since the development of initial f- > h- was probably not limited to 
Faliscan, and the reliability of glossators' attributions is often questionable, it is difficult 
to base much on this form (cf. Bakkum 2009: 83, 209). 
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(for *p co *b(h) see 6.2.2 and for *u co *a see 7.3.1), which makes the inclusion of 
this form somewhat precarious. 

It is also difficult to find reliable parallels for the alternation *5(? co *w. 
One relatively clear case without Balto-Slavic comparanda is the word for 'pea' 
(Gr. épéBtvOoc ‘chickpea’ ~ OHG arawiz ‘pea’; see e.g. Kroonen 2012: 242-244; 
Thorsø forthe. with lit.). In addition, Machek (1950b:152—153;1968: 132) has sug- 
gested we compare the Slavic word for ‘oak’ (OCS asp, etc.) with OHG tanna 
‘fir’ (thus a virtual *d^onb^- ~ *dhonu-). However, the semantic distance makes 
this comparison very uncertain.!?0 
> (b)'carrot. R mopxdes, SCr. mrkva ‘carrot’; OE moru ‘edible root, OHG 
moraha ‘carrot’ ~ Lv. bufkáns ‘carrot’! (Machek 1950b: 158, 1954: 167; Kroonen 
2013: 378; Matasović 2013: 88; ERHJ 1 [2016]: 639; Pronk/Pronk-Tiethoff 2018: 
282; Sorgo 2020: 446) — The status of the Latvian word is somewhat prob- 
lematic, as it may also have been loaned from Baltic German Burkane (see the 
discussion on pp. 31-32). However, it can be noted that while the word in Rus- 
sian and German is clearly a late replacement for an older term for ‘carrot’, there 
is no other candidate for an old term within Baltic (Bentlin 2008: 247). A pos- 
sible trace of this word in Lithuanian can be found in Szyrwid’s burkuntay - 
pasternak, with an unclear -t-,!2* while the usual form is the very recent loan- 
word morkva, morkà ‘carrot’ (+ Bel. wópxea). 

Moksha purkd ‘carrot’ has been derived from Russian (Mikkola 1894: 91; 
Helimski apud P3C 11: 223). However, the Russian form is not attested any- 
where in the vicinity of Mordovia, being limited to the area adjacent to the 
Baltic-speaking territory (see pp. 31-32). There are also phonological obstacles 


120 Within Baltic, one might also cite Lt. kalavijas ‘sword’ as against Pr. E kalabian (= 111 
kalbian ACC.SG.). Yet it seems more attractive to explain this disagreement by assuming 
a Lithuanian loanword in Prussian. There are several cases of German /v/ being substi- 
tuted as Prussian /b/, such as Pr. 111 ebangelion ACC.SG. ‘gospel’, burwalkan ACC.SG. ‘yard’ 
(< MHG vorwerc ‘estate’), which implies that the Prussian still had a bilabial /w/ until 
recently, and therefore substituted a foreign /v/ with a labial stop. One wonders if a sim- 
ilar solution might be on the cards for the Lithuanian form birzdziai ‘heather’, attested 
in Prussian Lithuania (see p. 223). Although the attested word for ‘heather’ in Prussian is 
E sylo (~ Žem. dial. šias), this does not rule out the existence of dialectal synonyms. 

121 North Zemaitian bufkonas is a loan from Latvian (cf. Sabaliauskas 1960b: 261). Perhaps the 
same can apply to the rather aberrant burkúnas given by Juska (1: 254), the geographical 
origin of which cannot be ascertained. 

122 Another trace of this word could be found in Lv. burkants? (attested in Snépele, EH r: 254) 
if this was borrowed from Lithuanian (differently Sabaliauskas 1960b: 261). The stem-final 
-t- has a curious parallel in Estonian porgand -i ‘carrot’ (cf. Büga 1925: 771), but this has 
been analysed as an excrescence within Estonian (Blokland 2005: 298-299). I will leave 
these forms out of consideration. 
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to a Russian source. Firstly, the loss of the final -n is unmotivated, the final 
sequence -an being known even in inherited words (cf. Md. M kuckan ‘greater 
spotted eagle’ < PU *Kocka), and -n having been preserved in other Russian 
loanwords (cf. Moksha dial. karman ‘pouch, handbag’ + R xapwáu; praban 
‘drum’ — R 6apa6an, etc.). Second, the palatal € (with subsequent fronting *-a > 
*-d; Bartens 1999: 63) is not easily explained on the basis of the Russian data.!23 
Both of these issues are equally prohibitive to the derivation of the Mordvin 
word directly from Baltic (thus Donner1884: 266-267; HJumu-CBurpsrua106o:18). 

According to Junttila (2019: 51), any word for 'carrot' must be recent, as carrot 
cultivation only became widespread in northern Europe in the Middle Ages.!24 
Archaeologically, the evidence is “deplorably fragmentary” (Zohary/Hopf 2012: 
160), so it seems difficult to draw firm conclusions. Part of the reason for this 
is the difficulty or impossibility of distinguishing between wild and cultiv- 
ated specimens, and because cultivated varieties were usually harvested before 
going to seed (Karg/Robinson 2000: 137; Mueller-Bieniek 2010: 1725). The Ger- 
man word Möhre ‘carrot’, having regular cognates in Old English, must date 
at least to Proto-Germanic. However, it did not necessarily originally refer to 
the domesticated carrot. In several glosses, OHG moraha is given specifically 
as pastinaca silvatica *wild carrot' (see AWb s.v. mor(a)ha); the exact referent 
of OE moru is not known except for the fact that it was distinct from the for- 
eign wealh-more (glossed pastinaca, daucus; cf. Dictionary of Old English Plant 
Names,!?5 s.v. more (1) with lit.); in Middle English, more referred to both ined- 
ible and edible roots. 

In conclusion, there is a close resemblance between Slavic/Germanic *murk- 
and Baltic *burk-. If they go back to parallel borrowings from another source, 
then we might be dealing with an original term for ‘edible root’ which has 
become specialized in the sense 'carrot' in the individual languages. The word 
has spread into the Finnic languages (see p. 32) and Mordvin, but the route or 


123 This argument is perhaps not as convincing, as Paasonen (MdWb) records dialectal vari- 
ants of Erzya morkov ‘carrot’ (which is borrowed from Russian mopkóss) with a similar 
palatal — mor‘ko-v, mirkou. This does not appear to be a general phenomenon, however, 
so we might assume an exceptional solution, such as transfer of the palatal feature from 
the Russian final /v’/ to the previous syllable. 

124 Junttila proposes a novel etymology (2014: 131; 2019: 51-52), deriving the Baltic German 
word for carrot from the place name Burgundy in the context of Hanseatic trade. As a 
parallel, he offers Hungarian burgonya ‘potato’, which is of the same origin. The obvi- 
ous problem with this etymology is that Baltic German Burkane differs in consonantism, 
vocalism and place of stress from MoHG Burgund; there seem to be too many missing 
links in this etymology for it to be accepted. 

125 Online database, accessed at http://oldenglish-plantnames.org/. 
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even trajectory of its spread is difficult to reconstruct. Since the word seems to 
be old in Germanic, having predated Grimm’s law, we are probably dealing with 
an originally European word, which may have entered Germanic, Slavic, and 
Baltic, and ultimately Mordvin, independently from related non-IE sources.!26 
> |? goosefoot’. Lt. balánda, Lv. dial. baluóda ‘goosefoot, Chenopodium’ ~ OS 
maldia, OHG melta 'orache, Atriplex’ — See the discussion on pp. 177-178.] 

» (c)'oven'. Pr. E Vumpis ‘oven’ ~ Go. auhns*, OHG ovan ‘oven’ (for refs. and 
more discussion, see p. 254) — In view of Pr. E umnode ‘bakehouse’, the word 
Vumpis (for ?*umpins < *umpns) probably stands for an underlying */umnas/, 
see also “[monticulus], qui dicitur Vmne prutenice, id est clibanus” 1331 
(Gerullis 1922: 33; PKEZ 1v: 267; for the -p-, compare Pr. G kampnit ~ 
kamnet ‘horse’). It is tempting to compare Prussian *umna- with Germanic 
*ufna- directly, which would imply an irregular correspondence “p oo *m. For 
further discussion, and on the possible connection with Gr. invös ‘oven, furnace’, 
see p. 254. 

Fraenkel (1936c; see also LEW 1156-1157) attempts to derive both the Prus- 
sian word and Lt. dial. ublas ‘indoor oven for producing tar’ from Germanic. 
He assumes the Lithuanian word was adopted “von der Weichselgermanen’; 
however, the attested Gothic auhn ACC.SG. ‘oven’, which shows a dissimila- 
tion *f > *h (see Kroonen 2013: 557), is hardly a suitable source, and Fraenkel’s 
*ubnas does not appear to be continued by any Germanic language.!?7 For Prus- 
sian, he points to Sw. dial. (Rietz 486) omn and suggests a possible Scandinavian 
origin. However, there is no certain evidence of Scandinavian loans in Baltic 
(see Chapter 2). The Lithuanian word is phonologically rather difficult to com- 
pare with the other forms due to the need to assume a “suffix replacement’, and 
its appurtenance remains uncertain. 

A possible parallel for the alternation *P co *m is found in the comparison 
of the Slavic word for ‘oak’ (OCS 4x61, etc.) with Finnic *tammi (> F tammi, 
E tamm, Li. tám) ‘oak’, suggested by Machek (1968: 132). The Finnic word has 
regular cognates at least in Mordvin (E tumo, M tuma ‘oak’) and probably also 
in Mari (E tumo, W tum ‘oak’; on the vocalism cf. JKugztoB 2014: 125; Metsäranta 


126 Guus Kroonen (p.c. September 2021) points me towards some similar North-East 
Caucasian forms: Lak mary, Dargwa marq"a “root. I remain agnostic as to whether these 
could be somehow related. 

127 In view of the substitution of Gothic lowered /é/ in Lt. pékus + Gothic faihu (see p. 41), 
we might expect Gothic */ö/ to turn up as Baltic */a/, although the existence of an East 
Germanic dialect which did not undergo *u » au is conceivable. In any case, a later West 
Germanic origin is out of the question, as German *o with open syllable lengthening is 
never adopted as Lt. ú (see Alminauskis 1934, passim and e.g. 144-145). 
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2020: 81).128 The possibility that the Slavic and West Uralic words could go back 
to a shared substrate has been suggested again recently by Kupzos (2015) and 
Aikio (apud Matasović forthc.). While the similarity between the words is curi- 
ous, it is difficult to imagine a plausible way to bridge the geographical distance 
between Proto-Slavic and Volga Uralic. 

> (d)? ‘aftermath’. Lt. atólas, Lv. atäls; Pr. E attolis ‘aftermath’ ~ R dial. omáea, 
SIn. otäva ‘aftermath’ — Vasmer (REW 11: 289) compares the Slavic words with 
SIn. otáviti, Cz. otaviti ‘revive, strengthen’, and considers them a derivative of the 
verbal root seen in OR raita ‘grow fat’ (CPA 1-17 XXX: 257-258). It is equally 
possible that the verb in question is denominal, however: cf. Lv. dial. (ME 1: 149, 
EH 1:133) atálétiés ‘recover, get one's breath back’ < atáls (cf. Thomsen 1890:159; 
Gaters 1953: 113). Various root etymologies for Baltic are summarized in LEW 
(p. 22), but the similarity of the Baltic and Slavic words encourages a direct com- 
parison (cf. Miklosich 1886: 228; Trautmann 1923: 16; Witczak 2001: 44-45). A 
segmentation of the Baltic word as *atá-la- and reference to the nominal prefix 
Lt. ató- is unlikely, as this prefix is unknown elsewhere in Baltic and is probably 
a Lithuanian innovation on the model of nominal pó-, pró- (etc.). As the Baltic 
and Slavic words are so similar, and the suffix *-ála- would be unusual, one may 
consider an alternation */ co *w, which is phonetically plausible, although not 
paralleled. On the question of the Finnic comparanda, see 3.5.3. 


128 J. Hákkinen (2009: 37-38) considers the West Uralic term a probable substrate word, 
but without mention of the Slavic comparandum. The comparison between Slavic and 
West Uralic was already made by Tonopos/Tpy6aues (1962: 246; see also Tomaschek 1883: 
704), who saw the Slavic word as a loan from a dialect of Proto-Finnic. This can hardly 
be seriously considered due to the probable geographical distance between Proto-Slavic 
and Proto-Finnic and in the absence of convincing parallels. Harrozsckux (2002: 143-145) 
rathersees the Uralic word as a borrowing from a lost Baltic dialect. Finally, Witczak (2020: 
75-76) has interpreted the Slavic word as a loan from a West Uralic compound of *tamma 
‘oak’ + *puwə ‘tree’. 


CHAPTER 7 


Vocalism 


74 Initial Vowels 


In an important article, Schrijver (1997: 307-310) suggested the existence of 
a morpheme *a-, which he supposed appeared in a number of non-Indo- 
European lexemes with a European distribution. He observed that the presence 
of the ‘morpheme’ in a couple of cases correlated with a ‘reduced’ stem. The 
most convincing example of this phenomenon is found in the word for 'black- 


bird’: 


*mesal- Lat. merula; MW mwyalch, Bret. moualc'h (< PCelt. *mesal-(s)ka-) 
*a-msl- OE osle, OHG amsla (< PGm. *amslon-) ‘blackbird’ 


An excellent parallel is found in the comparison of Lat. raudus ‘piece of copper 
or brass’ and ODu. arut (attested in Latin context), OHG aruz ‘ore’ (Schrijver 
1997: 308; Kroonen 2013: 37). As well as showing a similar correlation between 
the presence of *a- and a ‘reduced’ stem (*raud- oo *a-rud-), the two variants 
also show an identical geographical distribution. This distribution is, however, 
disturbed by the addition with Sumerian uruda (« aruda; Jagersma 2010: 61) 
'copper' (see Thorse et al. 2023: 109). Although Schrijver's (2018: 363) sugges- 
tion that the language of Europe's first farmers could have been related to Hattic 
would somewhat resolve the geographical issue, there is also a huge time dif- 
ference involved. It would be quite a stretch to assume that such morphological 
alternations as found in Hattic! would have been preserved in Europe intact for 
millennia after its colonization by farming populations. 

Several more suggested examples of the morpheme *a- have been collected 
by Iversen/Kroonen (2017: 518) and Schrijver (2018: 361—363; cf. also Matasović 
2020: 338-342), although not all of them show the expected pattern of stem 
reduction. I have divided my evidence into those which do and those which do 
not follow this pattern. 


1 Infact,itseems hardly possible to rule out that the relevant vowel reductions (associated with 
the definite article) constitute a young development unique to Hattic. 
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741  *a- œ *©- with ‘Reduced’ Stem 

> ‘swan (1). R.1é6edb, Bg. need ~ Pl. labed£, SIn. labód; ON olpt, OHG elbiz (for 
refs. and further discussion, see pp. 176-177) — In East Slavic and Bulgarian, one 
finds the form *lebedi- (trad. *lebedb). This is the reconstruction given by early 
authors (e.g. Miklosich 1886: 162; Osthoff 1898: 65; cf. Andersen 1996a: 124),? 
although *elbedi- (trad. * elbeds) is nowadays more popular (ByzaxoBpcKuñ 1948: 
18; ICCA vr: 19; Stawski SP vr: 40). The older reconstruction is preferable, as 
the idea that *eRC- should develop to RéC- throughout Slavic is doubtful: cor- 
roborating examples are lacking, and one would expect a parallel treatment to 
*aRC- (trad. *oRC-; cf. Vaillant 1950: 160—161; Derksen 2008: 143; Jakob forthe. a.). 

Derksen (2000: 84) has suggested to account for the different Slavic reflexes 
by assuming a ‘prefix’ *a- (thus *a-lb- oo */eb-). Although this idea was not taken 
over in his dictionary (2008:143), it does seem a plausible way to account for the 
two forms. The irregular alternation between *-böd- and *-bed- in the second 
syllable already strongly suggests a non-IE origin. Furthermore, the geography, 
with the a-forms restricted to Germanic and the western part of the Slavic area, 
seems quite consistent with the examples adduced by Schrijver. 
> ?'elm (2). OR mem, OPI. ilem* (hapax, attested (Ylem) 1472; SSP 111: 15), 
dial. ¿Imak (St. Warsz. 11: 78), Sln. dial. (Carinthia) lim < *ilm (Erjavec 1883: 293; 
Karničar 1990: 51); OE elm, OHG elm; Lat. ulmus ‘elm’ ~ MIr. lem; MW llwyf 
‘elm’ (Machek 1954: 90; Polomé 1990: 334; Schrijver 1997: 311; van Sluis forthc.; 
Matasović forthe.) — Latin ulmus can probably reflect *elmo- with *e- > *o- 
before velarized /l/, as in olor ‘swan’ ~ MW alarch (< *elar- with Joseph's law; 
Schrijver 19952: 76), followed by regular *olC > ulC (cf. Weiss 2020: 150-151). 
Quite alone stands ON almr ‘elm’: perhaps ths initial a- has been carried over 
from other tree names (cf. ON askr ‘ash’, OSw. asp ‘aspen’, al ‘alder’). Matasović 
(2009: 237), like Pedersen (1905: 313-314), has made an attempt to explain the 
words in terms of IE ablaut, but has later favoured a non-IE origin (Matasovié 
forthc.). 

The Slavic words have often been derived from Germanic (Miklosich 1886: 
95; Berneker I: 424; Kiparsky 1934:148), or more specifically, MHG ilme (attested 
since the 13tÞ c.). In view of (1) the early attestation in Russian (already the 
Novgorod First Chronicle)? and its widespread appearance in Russian top- 
onymy (Vasmer 1938: 452; B. Bacnnpeg 2012: 427-429), and (2) the non-trivial 


2 Osthoff reconstructed Pl. łabędź etc. as *lob^-, comparing the Hesychian gloss MAwgotg - 
Aevxovcs, which occurs beside a parallel gloss &Apoüg - Aeuxoóc. The former is most probably 
a mere transmission error (Beekes 2010: 77; Gippert 2017: 184-185), meaning that Osthoff's 
reconstruction has no real basis. 

3 See Folio gb (under the year 6738) of the Synodal Codex. 
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development of Bel. dial. „ém, LSrb. lom, showing the regular outcomes of a 
vocalized yer (cf. Schaarschmidt 1997: 62) and loss of *i- (trad. *j»-), a late 
Germanic loan is out of the question (thus also Friedrich 1970: 81-82; ICCA 
VIII 222-223; Derksen 2008: 211).^ Despite Machek's (1954: 90) claim to the con- 
trary, all the forms can be united under a single proto-form, *ilima-.5 

The irregularity essentially depends on the Celtic evidence, namely MIr. lem 
(< *lemo- | *limo-) and MW llwyf (< *leimo-) ‘elm’. These words fail to corres- 
pond with each other even within Celtic. Schrijver (1997: 311) characterizes the 
relationship between the Celtic and other European words as *V-[m- ~ *{Vm.. 
Nevertheless, no precise parallels can be identified, and since the comparison 
only consists of two consonants, there is always a possibility that the similarity 
is due to chance. 

Curiously, a very similar word is also found in several Turkic languages, cf. 
Chuv. jélme, Tatar elma; Kumyk elme ‘elm’, Noghai elmen ‘aspen’. On the basis 
of these forms, CMTTA (1: 126) offers the Proto-Turkic reconstruction *elmen. 
If the final -n in Noghai is secondary after emen ‘oak’, the Caucasian Turkic 
forms could be combined under *elme; however, the Volga Turkic forms imply 
a reconstruction *ilmd (cf. A. 5160 2007: 129-130). The initial j- in Chuvash is 
irregular and would suggest a reconstruction *jilmd, but it is perhaps second- 
ary; CaBe/rbes (p.c. August 2021) has informed me of a form (bipmá ) in an 18 
century source, which would imply */élma/. 

As the Volga Turkic vowel shift can be dated to the 15 or 16 centur- 
ies (Doerfer 1971: 329), even a Middle Russian origin could be considered, 
although in view of the lack of parallels, we may be inclined to date the loan- 
word earlier. The reality of linguistic contact between Turks and early Slavs is 


4 Itisinteresting to consider the possibility of a loan from early West Germanic, however. West 
Germanic *ö may well in some cases have been adopted as "u in Slavic, cf. OCS tw ~ 
OS (Heliand) holm* ‘hill’, where attested Gothic uses a different word for ‘hill’, hlain(s)*. There 
are no certain examples of the development WG *e > Slavic *í (trad. *»; the word for ‘radish’? 
cf. Sabaliauskas 1960b: 258), but such a substitution might be anticipated. In this case, one 
could envisage an earlier Slavic loan from West Germanic *elma- (cf. OHG elm). For the inser- 
tion of *í (trad. *s) after */ as a reflection of the Germanic ‘clear l compare OR Onpra < ON 
Helga. 

5 Pace ESJS 448, there is no reason to reconstruct a Proto-Slavic variant *lima- (trad. *[oms). 
The loss of *i- (trad. */s-) is semi-regular in West and South-East Slavic (Derksen 2003; the 
‘Russian’ form nem cited in ESJS is in fact Belarusian, cf. CPHT xvr: 346). The other forms, 
Pl. dial. lim (Sł. Warsz. 11: 743), R dial. (Siberia) aum (CPHT xvii: 47; ?cf. uaum, ab? 11: 39), 
SIn. lom (Cigale 1860: 1306), do not show regular reflexes of * lima- (trad. *lema) and must be 
explained otherwise. The CS form sms (Bes.), found twice on a single page (cf. SJS rv: 636), 
is evidently a scribal error for the Latin loan oyzpmt ‘elm’, which is attested only in this text, 
and was apparently unfamiliar to the copyist. 
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proven by the existence of common Slavic borrowings from Turkic, cf. R arch. 
moAMá«b, Cz. obs. tluma£ ‘interpreter’® + Turkic *tilmac (> Old Turkic tilmaé, 
Tatar tilmac ‘interpreter, Yakut tilbás ‘translation’; cf. REW 111: 115-116; Doer- 
fer 1965: 662-665; ICTA 111: 233-235). Moreover, a couple more early Slavic 
loanwords have apparently found their way into Volga Turkic, most strikingly 
Tat. dial. könzälä, Chuv. kéndele ~ dial. kändala” ‘flax prepared for spinning’ + 
Sl. *kozeli- (trad. *koZelb; > R dial. kýscea», Bg. dial. kèscea ‘flax prepared for spin- 
ning’, Cz. kužel ‘distaff’). From a phonological and geographical point of view, 
however, it seems difficult to derive the Caucasian Turkic forms directly from 
Slavic. Although the exact source of the Turkic words remains elusive, it is more 
probable that these are ultimately of Indo-European origin rather than repres- 
enting independent witnesses of a non-IE Wanderwort. 

> ?'sturgeon. R océmp, Cz. jeseter, SCr. jésetra; Lt. erskétas; Pr. E esketres 
‘sturgeon’ ~ Ic. styrja, OHG sturio ‘sturgeon’ (Oštir 1930: 6; Machek 1950b: 150; 
Bezlaj 1: 228; Kroonen 2012: 240, 2013: 488; Iversen/Kroonen 2017: 513) — Both 
Baltic and Slavic point unambiguously to an initial *e- (with regular develop- 
ment to o- in East Slavic, pace Andersen 1996a: 147). Despite the difficulties with 
interpreting initial vowels in Balto-Slavic (see 7.2), it might still be wise to keep 
this example apart from other examples of the *a-prefix. Kroonen (2013: 488), 
who reconstructs *asetr-for Balto-Slavic against *str- in Germanic, would inter- 
pret the Germanic u-vocalism as resulting from a ‘reduced stem’ with a vocalic 
*r. 

As Kroonen notes, based on the other examples of a-prefixation, we should 
expect “a-str- beside *setr-. He argues that the original “ablaut" may have been 
“reshuffled”, although since we do not have a clear understanding of the mech- 
anisms underlying the alternations in the attested material, such an interpreta- 
tion is risky; Sorgo (2020: 449-450) rejects the example altogether. An alternat- 
ive non-IE analysis would be possible in the context of the *e oo *u alternation 
seen in *klen- ~ *klun- ‘maple’ (see 7.3.2), although an additional metathesis of 
*r would have to be assumed. 

Above (see pp. 218—219), I have argued in favour of a comparison of the Balto- 
Slavic words with Lat. excetra ‘sea serpent’. If this is accepted, the comparison 


6 Czech-Slovak shows a strange ‘ablaut’ between tlumac ‘interpreter’ : tlumotiti ‘interpret’. This 
opens up the possibility that Slavic originally had a short vowel in the second syllable (in 
agreement with Turkic), preserved here in the derived verb, while in the noun it was sec- 
ondarily assimilated to the agent noun suffix *-a¿e- (trad. *-ace; on which see Vaillant 1974: 
321-323). 

7 This dialect form shows the expected Chuvash reflex with the development *kiN- > *kuN- 
(as in Chuv. kën = Turk. gün ‘day’; kampa = Tat. gömbä ‘mushroom’). In this light, the more 
common front-vocalic form is perhaps loaned from Tatar. 
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with Germanic *stur- becomes rather more impressionistic, even though the 
semantic correspondence with Germanic is perfect. If we follow Kroonen and 
reconstruct a ‘reduced stem’ without the initial vowel, we could set up a pre- 
form *ks(k)tr-. While this could well develop into *stur-, the fact that so much 
material has to be lost to achieve the Germanic forms makes the suggestion 
rather dubious. 

> ?'turnip. Lt. rópé, OHG ruoba, MDu. rove, Lat. rapum ‘turnip’; Gr. 6&qovoc 
‘cabbage, radish’; R prona, SCr. répa (dial. ripa) ‘turnip’ ~ MW erfin, Bret. irvin 
‘turnip’ (Oštir 1930: 64; Machek 1954: 57; Walde/Hofmann 11 [1954]: 418; Furnée 
1972: 163; Cop 1973: 29; Chantraine DELG Iv [1977]: 968; Bezlaj 111 [1995]: 171; 
Kroonen 2013: 415; Pronk/Pronk-Tiethoff 2018: 301) — Lt. rópé along with the 
Germanic and Latin forms support a common reconstruction *reh,p-. Never- 
theless, the irregularities in the other cognates clearly point to a foreign origin, 
which has long been recognized. These irregularities include (1) the vocalic 
alternation between *-d- in Greek, *-e- or *-ai- in Slavic, and *-à- elsewhere; 
(2) the mismatch of Greek -9-, Celtic *-b- as against *-p- elsewhere; (3) the cor- 
respondence Gr. þ- ~ MDu. r-, in IE terms suggesting an initial *r-, which is not 
typical of inherited vocabulary (e.g. Lehmann 1951). 

If the Celtic forms are to be segmented *a-rb-, then they may reflect a ‘pre- 
fixed’ variant of the pan-European word for ‘turnip’. Despite the close formal 
parallel with the other cases of ‘stem reduction’, I still find it difficult to entirely 
rule out chance resemblance, given that very little material (i.e. *-rP-) is being 
compared here.® Considering the broad geography, we must in any case be 
dealing with a cultural Wanderwort. In view of the narrow distribution of the 
a-prefixed variant, it seems more probable that it was formed locally on the 
basis of material loaned from elsewhere. In this case, perhaps this word could 
provide an indication of the productivity of a-prefixation among the pre-Indo- 
European languages of Northern Europe. 
> T ‘heron, stork’. SCr.róda ‘white stork’ (uncommon in the dialects; Skok 111: 
153) ~ Gr. épgðióg (since Homer) ‘heron, egret’, Lat. ardea ‘heron’; ?ON arta 
(attested in bul Fugla; for the meaning, cf. Ic. urt ‘teal’, Sw. árta ‘garganey’) 
(Beekes 2000a: 27; JIuropuo 2012; Kroonen 2013: 36; Iversen & Kroonen 2017: 
518; Pronk 2019a: 154; Matasović 2020: 339) — The appurtenance of the Norse 
word seems doubtful to me for semantic reasons. The comparison between the 
others is obviously attractive. It should be noted, however, that Latin ardea 


8 In addition, Celtic rarely shows a prefixed form in such alternations. In this respect, note 
Schrijver’s comparison of Gaul. alauda (apud Pliny et al.; see TLL for attestations), Old French 
aloe and OE laurice, lawerce ‘lark’, but I must admit that I am not entirely convinced by this 
equation (cf. Matasovié 2020: 340). 
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could be syncopated < *arVdeja- (cf. Walde/Pokorny 1: 146-147). In this case, 
the comparison with Greek need not be considered an unambiguous example 
of ‘stem reduction’, although the correlation between Latin a- and Greek £- 
remains irregular. The supposition of an *a- oo "OG. alternation, on the other 
hand, depends entirely on the Serbo-Croatian form.? 

Schrijver (1991: 65) has suggested that SCr. róda is a Romance loanword. 
JIuropuo (2012: 23-25) rightfully criticizes this theory, since (1) Romance *-dja 
would give SCr. -ža (cf. lopiz ‘earthen cooking pot’ < (?lapideum, FEW v: 160; 
M. Matasović 2011: 165); (2) the supposed Romance word *arda is nowhere 
attested; (3) the expected reflex of *arC- in South Slavic would be *raC-. At the 
same time, the word's isolation certainly does give us cause for doubt (Mata- 
sovié 2020: 339). In view of the widespread European and Slavic association of 
the stork with childbirth, one might, for instance, envisage a connection with 
SCr. röditi ‘give birth’ (cf. Liewehr 1954: 90). Due to the doubtful Proto-Slavic 
status of this word, this example is too uncertain to be used here. 


71.2 *a-oo*(2- with No Stem Reduction 

> ‘nut’. Pr. E buccareisis ‘beechnut’; Lt. riesutas,! Lv. riéksts ‘nut’ ~ R ona, 
SIn. óreh ‘nut’ (Fraenkel 1950b: 238; Polak 1955: 55; LEW [1965]: 731; Bezlaj 11 
[1982]: 253; Matasović 2013: 93; Blažek 2018: 5-6) — Practically everyone who 
has accepted a non-IE origin has adduced additional forms such as Gr. x&pvov 


> 


‘nut’, deve (H.) ‘walnuts, Alb. arrë ‘walnut’ in support of this claim. I am not 
optimistic about these comparisons; the only thing shared by &pva and riesutas 
is the phoneme *r. Nevertheless, even without this evidence, the inexplicable 
initial vowel in Slavic allows us to make a fairly convincing case for foreign ori- 
gin. It cannot contain the verbal prefix *ab- (trad. *ob-) ‘around’ because *-b- 
would not have been lost before *-r- (cf. OCS o6ptcru find, devise’)." If we 


9 The hapax pwöiös in Hipponax is probably due to aphaeresis, cf. u&ctAng (Hippocrates) 
‘leather’ < iu&c824,, and other examples in Strömberg (1944: 44—45), as well as Déi < £0£2.9 
‘want, wish’. 

10 The oft-cited form riešas seems to derive from MieZinis (1894: 206), who has <rieszas, 
rieszutas). It seems doubtful that this is a genuine dialectal variant, and if genuine, it is 
probably a back formation. The suffix -utas is rare, but it is shared by ásutas ‘horse hair’ 
and degutas ‘tar’. Note that both äsutas and riesutas decline as a consonant stem in East 
Vilniskiai dialects, as has been repeatedly pointed out (cf. Būga apud Trautmann 1923: 241; 
Specht 1947: 62; Fraenkel LEW 731; Ambrazas 1993: 57; Derksen 2015: 328), but this is of 
little value, as consonant stems became productive in this region (Zinkevičius 1966: 263). 

11 This phonological issue is not even mentioned by ICCA (xxix: 71), who list the word 
under *obréxs, and consider it (following Ursuuckuä 1916: 153; Tpy6aues 1971: 65) a deriv- 
ative of *resiti ‘to untie. Note the criticism on this point by Kppicbko (2014: 104). 
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assume an ablauting *Hor- : *Hr- (Specht1947: 62), this would imply that the ele- 
ment *-ois- is a suffix, of which there is no indication.” A non-IE origin might 
also be favoured by the root structure (virtual *(H)roiHs-; see 5.3.2). 

> ?‘oats’. Pr. E wyse ‘oats’ ~ Lt. ãvižos, Lv. àuzas; R oeéc, Sln. óvəs; Lat. avena 
‘oats’ (Pronk/Pronk-Tiethoff 2018: 294-295; Kroonen et al. 2022: 19-20; for more 
refs. and discussion, see pp. 212-213) — Whether this example belongs here 
depends heavily on the analysis of the Prussian form, the only one in which ini- 
tial *a- is lacking. The interpretation of the Prussian data is unfortunately not 
straightforward. A similar word for ‘oats’ is attested in Simon Grunau's Prus- 
sian vocabulary: wisge. While we might be tempted to read /wizje/, the word 
must rather be identified with wizges in Daukantas (Leskien 1891: 274; see LKZ 
s.v. vizge for additional data). On the other hand, wyse in the Elbing Vocabu- 
lary cannot be corrected to *wysge, as its reality is confirmed by the grain tax 
craysewisse found in 15th century East Prussian documents. The result is that 
we have little choice but to accept the existence of two dialectal synonyms for 
‘cats’ in Prussian and Zemaitian. In light of this, it is plausible that the two forms 
influenced one another, and that pre-Prussian *awize lost its initial *a- due to 
the influence of wisge (Pronk/Pronk-Tiethoff 2018: 294-295). The latter may be 
cognate with Latin virga ‘shoot, twig, rod; OHG wisc [ faeni] strues ‘bundle [of 
hay]' (LEW 1269). 

A further potential piece of evidence for a form without an initial vowel can 
be found within Uralic. Although the comparison of Lat. *awe(T)sna ‘oats’ with 
Karelian and East Finnish vehná ‘wheat’ would seem almost obvious, I am not 
aware of any relationship having been proposed before.“ The Karelian word 
cannot be separated from Md. EM vis, and Ma. E wiste, wiste, NW wista, mean- 
ing 'spelt. Although the Mari sibilant is somewhat unexpected, the reflexes 


12 Other Slavic examples are difficult to adduce here, as *ab- (trad. *ob-) can usually not be 
excluded on formal grounds. A case in point is OCS ockpsrs, Pl. oskard ‘pickaxe’ as against 
Pr. E sturdis ?*/skurdas/ - bicke, where the Slavic prefix does not appear semantically 
motivated, but on formal grounds could represent *ab-. Moreover, one is reminded of CS 
owiars beside OCS waart, hammer’ (cf. Mikkola 1898: 302). I leave such examples aside. 

13 e.g. “schessel habir von czenden, phlughabir und craysewisse" 1431. For the data, see Töp- 
pen (1867: 151-152), who convincingly interprets the word as 'Heuhafer' (cf. Pr. E crays - 
hew). 

14 [have now published the suggestion in Kroonen et al. (2022: 20). In addition, note that 
R. Matasović independently offered the same comparison during the workshop Sub-Indo- 
European Europe in August 2021. Koivulehto (2002: 592) has suggested a far less attractive 
loan etymology starting from IE *Kueitnó- ‘white’, a back-projection of Germanic *hwita- 
"white, in turn the source of *hwaitja- ‘wheat. Not only is the back-projection of this Ger- 
manic form to IE unwarranted, the suggested source also leaves the Uralic *$ unaccounted 
for. 
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seem largely consistent with a reconstruction "ën 15 However, the vocalism in 
Mari is irregular, and in Uralic terms would rather suggest *wásná (cf. Aikio 
20148: 157 and passim). In this context, the very narrow distribution within 
Finnic seems to almost call for a loanword origin (cf. von Hertzen 1973: 90; 
Häkkinen/Lempiäinen 1996: 159). In combination, all of these facts solidify the 
impression of a word intrusive to Uralic. 

Although there is a semantic discrepancy between ‘oats’ in Indo-European 
and ‘wheat, spelt’ in Uralic, it nevertheless seems quite possible that all of these 
forms derive from an earlier agricultural Wanderwort. If these words belong 
here, they would be a clear example of a form without initial a-. However, it 
is by no means clear that we are dealing with a morpheme *a- or some other 
phenomenon, such as aphaeresis, which might be a symptom of the borrowing 
process resulting from the more restrictive phonotactics of Uralic. 
> ? sedge. OE secg, Du. zegge, OHG sahar ‘sedge’; Olr. seisc, MW hesc COLL. 
‘sedges ~ R ocóxa, Uk. ocoxd ‘sedge’ (Kroonen 2013: 421; Iversen/Kroonen 2017: 
518) — The relationship between Germanic *sok- and Celtic *se-sk- exactly par- 
allels the semantically similar Lt. néndré ‘reed’ (« *ne-nd-) beside Hitt. nata- 
‘reed’, MP n’y ‘pipe, flute’ (< *nod-; de Bernardo Stempel 1999: 68).!” These words 
therefore permit an analysis in terms of Indo-European morphology. The Slavic 
word formally corresponds to Lt. ä$aka ‘husk of grain; small fish bone’, which is 


15 Compare V6. páhn, Md. M pä(k)sä, Ma. E piste ‘lime tree’ (< PU *pá(k)sná) and F dial. 
hähnä, Md. dial. Sáksi and Ma. E siste ‘woodpecker’ (?« *Sd(k)énd). It seems possible that 
the *& in these Mordvin words is secondary (P. Kallio apud Holopainen 2019: 249, but note 
the different reflex in the word for ‘spelt’), which would be supported by the Mari reflex 
of *pä(k)snä, where we fail to find the otherwise regular development *á > *ü before "Ks 
(cf. Aikio 20142: 155). Traditionally (e.g. UEW 716), the word for ‘lime tree’ is reconstructed 
as *päksnä with a three-consonant cluster. Note that UEW (p. 772) rejects the appurten- 
ance of šäkši altogether. Perhaps as a result, the Mordvin word for ‘woodpecker’ is not 
even mentioned by Aikio (2015a: 44; in prep. 108-109), but it seems that it must belong 
here and that we should return to UEW's reconstruction *sdénd | *cäsnä? with various 
assimilations (as opposed to Aikio's preferred Cäcnä). 

16 The Celtic forms have been adopted into Romance, cf. Occitan sesca ‘bulrush’, while Ibero- 
Romance (Spanish and Catalan sisca, xisca ‘reed’) suggests a divergent preform with *;. 
Coromines/Pascual (v: 264) attempt to solve this by assuming a borrowing through Mosar- 
abian (see also FEW XI: 551). 

17 Reduplication is also shown by Olr. nenaid as against Lt. notré ‘nettle’ (see p. 203). Com- 
pare similarly Lt. papartis (dial. papartis) ‘fern’ against Mir raith ‘ferns, bracken’ < *prH-ti- 
(Schrijver 19952: 178; Zair 2012: 76), if this does not contain the prefix pa- (Gliwa 2009: 
82). Typologically speaking, one may assume that the reduplication seen in these plant 
names had a collective function, although there is no actual evidence for this (awkwardly, 
the unreduplicated raith is in fact a collective, but this fact is not decisive due to the pro- 
ductivity of collectives in Celtic). 
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generally derived from the root of astrüs ‘sharp’ (cf. ME 1:142 with lit.). Such a 
derivation makes sense for 'sedge, which has sharp leaves. On the other hand, 
the suffix *-aká has no close parallels within Slavic (Vaillant 1974: 543; though cf. 
Bap6or 1984: 167), which remains an argument against an internal derivation 
(the suffix is also rare in Baltic, cf. Skardžius 1941: 125-126). As a result, although 
a non-E origin seems possible, this example remains uncertain. 

> ?'grouse'. Lt. jerubé ‘hazel grouse’, Lv. ifbe ‘partridge’; Pl. jarzgbek, Sin. jeréb 
‘hazel grouse’ ~ Lv. rubenis ‘black grouse’; OHG reba-huon, MLG rap-hon ‘part- 
ridge’ (Derksen 2000; see pp. 174-176 for more discussion) — The Baltic evid- 
ence implies an initial *je- (or possibly *e-; see p. 175), but Lv. rubenis ‘black 
grouse’ lacks the initial syllable altogether. At first sight, the latter is a close 
match to ON rjúpa, Nw. rype ‘ptarmigan’ (Walde/Pokorny 11: 360; Derksen 
2000). Jóhannesson (1942: 223) has called the appurtenance of the Norse words 
into question, however, deriving them instead from the root of Ic. ropa ‘belch; 
brag’, synchronically used to describe the sound the ptarmigan makes during 
the breeding season (see also IEW 871; Kroonen 2013: 411). 

This explanation chimes well with the alternative etymology deriving 
Lv. rubenis from rubinát 'kollern, falzen (von Birkháhnen) (ME 111: 552). On 
the other hand, it is reasonable to suspect that rubinát is denominal in origin 
(LEW 744 refers us to Fraenkel 1937: 362, where the parallel Cz. dial. krepeliti 
(Kott vi: 727) ‘twitter (of a quail)’ < krepel ‘quail’ is cited; cf. Derksen 2000: 81). 
This would be supported by the verb's isolation within Baltic. In Germanic, 
the verb is unlikely to be denominal, as the primary meaning of Ic. ropa appears 
to be ‘belch’, cf. MDu. ruppen in the same sense, and the derived OHG ropf- 
ezzen, MDu. op-ruspen. The Germanic word is presumably of imitative origin 
(Kroonen 2013: 411). 

Even if the position of ON rjúpa 'ptarmigan' remains unclear, it still seems 
attractive to compare the Balto-Slavic data with the West Germanic words for 
‘partridge’ (Derksen 2000: 77, 79). While MLG rap-hon can be explained as a 
folk etymological distortion after rap ‘fast, agile’ (DWb xıv: 334; Suolahti 1909: 
256; Kluge/Seebold 20n: 750), OHG reba-huon ‘partridge’ does not have a con- 
vincing ulterior etymology (Suolahti mentions the call: ‘zirrep’). The compar- 
ison with the Balto-Slavic forms presupposes (a) the irregular loss of the first 
syllable *ie- and (b) an irregular vocalic relationship “e oo *u. On the latter, see 
7.5.2. 


18 Itssupposed Lithuanian cognate, rubéti, is apparently attested just once in a list of Švėkšna 
dialect words sent into the newspaper Viltis by a K. Jazdauskis: “Rubeti, brazdéti, gruméti, 
bildeti — "sinonimai"" (see Viltis 1908, No. 114 [1 Oct. ], p. 3). Rubéti (if not simply a printing 
error!) is evidently a secondary variant of the synonymous rabéti (LKZ). 
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713 ` *wi? 

> ‘bison’. Pr. E <wissambs’» - ewer; OE wesend, weosend, OHG wisunt ‘bison’ 
~ R ayóp, Pl. obs. zgbr, Sln. zöbar; Lt. stumbras ‘bison’ (for refs. and further 
discussion, see pp. 220-221) — The element wi- in Prussian and Germanic is 
unexplained and difficult to account for without recourse to ad hoc contam- 
inations (cf. LEW 932 with lit.).!9 Compounded with the other irregularities 
(pp. 220-221), a non-inherited origin looks probable. As a potential, although 
speculative, parallel for the prefix *wi-, Kroonen (2013: 457; cf. also Sorgo 2020: 
449; van Sluis forthc.) has adduced the Gaulish uisumarus - trifolium (apud 
Marcellus of Bordeaux; Delamarre 2003: 322-333), as opposed to Molr. seamair, 
Ic. smæra ‘clover’ (this suggestion in fact goes back to Oštir 1930: 26). 

Kroonen (2012: 254, 2013: 571) has also suggested that the initial i- in R usróópo 
‘Manchurian wapiti might be identified with the *wi- in Prussian and Ger- 
manic. While at first sight attractive, this suggestion is probably to be rejected. 
First, it is suspicious that the given word is limited to Russian, and that the spe- 
cies it refers to is only present to the east of Lake Baikal.?? It can be noted that 
there are a couple of other words in Siberian dialects which show an epenthetic 
/i-/ before /z-/, cf. Siberian dial. usd60. ‘indeed’ (CPHT x11: 84) = dial. 3á60.15 
(Auukun 2003: 201) and usy@pb = MR 3y», sype (CPA 11217 vi: 70) ‘a kind 
of woollen fabric’, of Turkic origin (cf. Turk. sof ‘woollen fabric’; see AnnknH 
2000: 215, 220). This is probably to be explained by assuming the interference 
of a substrate in which initial /z-/ is not permitted, cf. Khakas izep ‘pocket’ — 
R dial. sens (itself borrowed through a Turkic language, ultimately from Arabic, 
cf. Räsänen 1969: 124; Auukun 2003: 216), Yakut dial. thir ‘fat’  R cup (AHHKHH 
2003:199).?! Without the support of u3106pp, it is also difficult to assess whether 
this initial *wi- can have anything to do with the initial /i/ in R úgonea ‘oriole’ 
(see p. 179 for a discussion of this element). 


19 For example, Petersson (1921: 39-41) assumes the Prussian form has wi- after German 
Wisent, and connects the latter with Skt. visana- ‘horn’ (thus also van der Meulen apud 
Derksen 2015: 433). Vareunckuii (1926: 56) assumes instead that the Prussian word itself 
is cognate with Skt. visána-, with a second element *bhr- ‘bearing’. Young (1998: 204-205) 
sees the element *wis- in OHG wisa ‘meadow’. 

20 The word's earliest attestation is in the derivative uzy6puna (1495, CPA 1-17 VI: 209) in 
a report from a Moscow delegation about a mission to the Grand Dutchy of Lithuania. 
Logically, the meaning must be ‘bison meat, but the specific context (“rpn 6ouxu usy6- 
Dun") makes it tempting to assume a transmission error. 

21 An epenthetic initial í is also found in some Turkic loanwords already in Middle Russian: 
usapóaes (17!h c.; CPA u-ı7 VI: 92) ‘brocade’ (~ Ottoman Turkish zerbaf), usympyme (15% 
C; idem: 212) ‘emerald’ (~ Turk. zümrüt), which might suggest transmission through a sim- 
ilar substrate. 
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TABLE 14 Possible examples of ‘prefixation’ 

Baltic Slavic Germanic Elsewhere 

*a-Ibandh- 
‘swan (1)’ - *a-]bhed- 
*]ebhedh 
'turnip' *ráp- *rep-/*raip- | "rap- Celt. *a-rb- 
? ‘sturgeon’ | *e-(k)sket-r- | *e-(k)set-r- *(k)st(u)r- Lat. *e-ksket-r- 
*e-Im- Tur. *e-lm- 
?'lm(2) |- *j-lim- 
*a-Im- Celt. *lem- 

‘nut’ *rais- *a-rais- - 

*a-uiz- Lat. *a-wesn- 
? ‘oats’ *a-uiS- - 

*uiz- Ural. *wesna 
? ‘sedge’ - *a-sak- *salci- Celt. *se-sk- 
?'grouse | "ie-rubh- *()e-rembh- | *rebb- 

*ui-sam(bh)r- 
bison *zam(bh)r- *ui-(t)snT- 

*stum(bh)r- 
? ‘boar’ ? *u-epr-i- *u-epri- *epr- Lat. *aper- 


> ? ‘boar’. OCS (Ps. Sin.) senpe ‘boar’; Lv. vepris ‘castrated boar’ ~ Lat. aper, 
OE eofor, OHG ebur* (attested epur, eber) ‘wild boar’ (Machek 1968: 684; 
Polomé 1990: 335; Kroonen 2013: 114; Sorgo 2020: 438) — The comparison of 


these forms is obvious, although an explanation of the initial *w- in Balto- 
Slavic is lacking (Walde/Hofmann r: 56; Kluge/Seebold: 226; Derksen 2008: 515). 
Perhaps this “w- can be identified with the element *wi- found in the word 


for ‘bison’, discussed above. True, the distribution of this ‘prefix’ in the two 
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examples is almost diametrically opposite, and without further examples, it is 
difficult to draw any solid conclusions. 


7.1.3.1 Conclusion 

The result of this section is a rather heterogenous group of mostly uncertain 
examples, which are collected in Table 14, above (see p. 185 for help reading the 
table). Shaded cells indicate forms containing a ‘prefix’. 

In view of the rather different distributions and behaviours of these words, 
it is unlikely that they represent a single phenomenon. Most reminiscent of 
Schrijver’s ‘a-prefix’ is the word for ‘swan, which meets three criteria: (a) an 
alternation *a- oo *@-, (b) an apparent ‘stem reduction’ and (c) a geographical 
distribution similar to that of the European words for ‘blackbird’ and ‘ore’. The 
word for ‘turnip’ also appears to fit this pattern quite well, although it is more 
widespread, and must have partially spread as a cultural Wanderwort. A similar 
phenomenon has also been proposed to occur in the words for ‘elm’ and ‘stur- 
geon, but both of these involve a number of issues and cannot be considered 
entirely certain. 

The remaining cases do show an initial vowel in some of the continuants, 
but do not show the expected pattern of ‘stem reduction. While it cannot be 
ruled out that such alternations derive from a related substrate alternation, it 
is difficult to rule out that they result from an unrelated phenomenon, such as 
aphaeresis, either resulting from the borrowing process or taking place within 
the source language. 


7.2 Alternations between Front and Back Vowels 


Although there are some words in Balto-Slavic which appearto show an unclear 
alternation between *a- and *e- in initial position (see, for instance, pp. 276- 
277 on the word for ‘alder’), the value of this alternation is unclear as a res- 
ult of Rozwadowski's change’ (cf. Rozwadowski 1915; Andersen 19962: 102-104 
and passim; Derksen 2002) — the observation that Balto-Slavic *e- sometimes 
occurs in place of *a- under as of yet unclear conditions. Since the develop- 
ment is also found in inherited words, such as in Lt. erélis ‘eagle’ « *hger- (cf. 
Gr. öpvig ‘bird’, Hitt. haran- ‘eagle’), I agree with Andersen (1996a: 105) that little 
is gained by invoking non-IE substrates. This applies to examples such as Lv. 
dial. (Kurzeme) ércis ~ Gr. &pxev6oc ‘juniper’ (Beekes 20002: 27; Derksen 2015: 
533-534), even though the unclear Greek suffix quite possibly suggests at least 
the Greek word is of non-IE origin (cf. also xéAeuðog ‘way, journey’, Chantraine 
1933: 366-367). 
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In other positions, the evidence may also be ambiguous. Cases like Lt. vasara 
‘summer’ ~ OCS (Ps. Sin.) BecHa ‘spring’ (= Gr. gap ‘spring’) and Lt. väkaras, 
Lv. vakars ~ OCS seueprs ‘evening’ must result from a combination of assimila- 
tion and neo-ablaut (Otrebski 1955: 24-26; Hamp 1970b). One may in principle 
suggest a similar explanation for examples such as Lt. sidábras, Pr. 111 sirablan 
~ OCS cbpe6po, even though, in this case, there is plenty of other evidence 
for a non-IE origin (see pp. 225-226). In the following examples, the irregular 
vocalism is supported by examples beyond just Baltic. 


7.21 Baltic *e oo Elsewhere *a 

> ‘hellebore’. RCS uemepp ‘hellebore, hemlock; poison’; Bel. «áwep ‘white hel- 
lebore, Mac. dial. vemep ‘Veratrum lobelianum (cf. ICCA 1x: 52-53)? OHG 
hemera ‘hellebore’ ~ Gr. xduapos, x&uuapoç ‘a poisonous plant: ?aconite, ?lark- 
spur’ (Furnée 1972: 343; Huld 1990: 405-406; Beekes 2000a: 28; Kroonen 2013: 
219; Derksen 2015: 236; ERHJ 1 [2016]:125) — The Greek vocalism and geminate 
-u- suggest a foreign origin. Šorgo (2020: 440) has doubted the appurtenance of 
the Greek word due to its different meaning. However, since it also refers to 
poisonous meadow plants, this doubt hardly seems unjustified. 

The underived word in Slavic has undergone various semantic shifts con- 
nected to the plant's poison — Bg. dial. wémep ‘distress; demon’, SCr. cémer 
‘bitterness; distress; venom’, Slk. čemer ‘a kind of disease associated with blood 
clots’ — while the botanical sense has been recharacterized with suffixes: 
R uemepúua, Pl. (dated) ciemierzyca; Sin. émerika, Bg. uemepuxa. The usual 
sense appears to be Veratrum (‘white’ or ‘false’ hellebore). Similarly, the 
sense Veratrum album is recorded in German for the Carinthian dialectal form 
hammer (Grimm DWb x: 316), matching the gloss of hemern, hemer-wurz in the 
18th c. Polyglotten-Lexicon der Naturgeschichte (op. cit. 983).23 


22 As I argue in detail elsewhere (Jakob forthe. b.), Lt. kémeras ‘hemp-agrimony’, although 
belonging to the modern standard language, originated as a ghost word. It was the res- 
ult of Nesselmann’s misinterpretation of the form Kiemerai. Alpen (CIG 1: 73) as ‘Alp- 
kraut’. As Szyrwid translates the same word as mára, incubus ephi[a]ltes (see ALEW? 
s.v. kiemerai), Alpen is clearly to be understood as the plural of Alp ‘daemon, incubus’. 
Nesselmann's Kémerai was misinterpreted by Kurschat (1883: 177) as kemerai, whence 
it found its way into botanical reference literature and finally into the standard lan- 
guage. 

23 The use of the word with reference to true Hellebores (Helleborus sp.; cf. Marzell 1v: 1016) 
is perhaps due to the influence of classical nomenclature. For instance, the 13" c. Bre- 
slau Arzneibuch distinguishes the white and black hemern (MWb s.v. hemere), an obvious 
calque on Lat. helleborus albus and niger. 
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> ‘ramsons’. Lt. obs. kermusis ‘wild garlic’ (CIG 1: 1088, see ALEW 553; Ruhig 1: 
59);24 OCS upbmourp Acc.sc. (Rosenschon 1993: 150), R vepemud, Pl. trzem- 
ucha, SCr. dial. (Lika) crijemusa 'ramsons' ~ OE hramsa, MLG ramese (MoLG 
Ramsche, Marzell 1: 211); MW craf ‘ramsons’ (Machek 1950b: 158; Beekes 20002: 
29; Matasović 2009: 222, 2013: 89) — Further, with o-vocalism, Gr. xpóupvov 
‘onion’. The Greek geminate is difficult to explain from an Indo-European per- 
spective (Chantraine DELG 11: 586; the Epic variant xpóuuov may be metrical; 
LSJ s.v.) and itself already points to foreign origin. As a result, the reconstruc- 
tion of an ablauting u-stem * kremH-u- : *krmH-eu- (Matasović 2005: 369; and 
already Hamp 1965: 232) is beside the point. 

The original Slavic form is difficult to reconstruct: while R vepemwa suggests 
an underlying *cermusa- (trad. *cermssa), the OCS hapax upbwonre — which 
appears to match SIn. črêmoš (Pleteršnik 1:109) and SCr. dial. cremos (also wide- 
spread in toponymy, cf. Skok r: 273) — is not consistent with a medial *u (trad. 
"e: despite Stawski SP r: 154; ICCA rv: 68). The word admittedly appears in a 
whole host of corrupt forms in South Slavic (cf. e.g. SCr. srijemu£,?* SIn. cémaz 
(SSKJ?) ‘ramsons’), but if the South Slavic form *ðermase- (trad. *cermosv) is 
old, then the suffix syllable does not match that of Lt. kermusis. The eviden- 
tial value of this alternation is of course low, but there are other irregularities 
which make a hypothesis of non-IE origin probable. 

Chantraine (DELG Ir: 586) explains the variant xpégvov, attested in 
Hesychius, along with MoGr. xpeppúði ‘onion’ as the result of a labial dissimila- 
tion *o-u > *e-u. Some similar cases are indeed known from Modern Greek (cf. 
oAsmov ‘fox’ < MGr. dAwnot; cf. Holton et al. 2020: 68), but the development is by 
no means regular. MIr. crem, also crim, ‘wild garlic’ has also been interpreted as 
secondary for *kramu- (> MW craf ), like Olr. tel beside taul ‘forehead; boss of a 
shield’ (Thurneysen 1946: 52; Bernardo Stempel 1987: 101). In favour of this, one 
has cited the personal name Craumthann, which is a rare variant of Crimthann 
(see eDIL s.v.). The absence of spellings in -au- or -u- for the plant name itself is 


24 The form *kermüse (Kurschat 1883: 178, marked as an unfamiliar word; also the citation 
form in Trautmann 1923: 128; LEW 243; Derksen 2015: 239-240; etc.) is dubious and seems 
to derive ultimately from Mielcke (1800 1: 116) who has Kermußes f. wilder Knoblauch, 
apparently miscopied from Ruhig (the German-Lithuanian part still has Kermußis in this 
sense, cf. idem 11: 303). The dial. kermusé, kérmusas (Juška 111: 85) ‘tip of a drill, as shown 
by kidurmusis grąžtas, literally ‘through-beating drill’ (Gegrėnai, LKZ), is an unrelated 
compound consisting of müsti ‘beat’ (cf. LEW 243) and kiaurai ‘through’. For the phon- 
ological development, compare dial. keltvartis Veliuona, Seredžius < kiaúl-tvartis ‘pig sty’ 
(Skardžius 1941: 427). 

25 | 9CCA (1v: 68) and ALEW (1175) seem certainly correct to dismiss this form as evidence 
for a Proto-Slavic variant with *s-. 
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disturbing, but as the word is not attested particularly well or early, this might 
be put down to chance. According to Stifter (1998: 227, fn. 2), such fluctuation 
in vocalism is ultimately the result of the i-mutation of a second-syllable *u. As 
such an explanation does not appear to be viable here, whether crem can be 
accounted for in this way remains uncertain.?6 

While the explanations in both cases are admittedly shaky, it must be 
acknowledged that the evidence for a stem *kremu- outside of Balto-Slavic is 
of an uneven and marginal nature, and we may tentatively operate with an ori- 
ginal distribution of *e in Balto-Slavic, *a in Celtic (and Germanic) and *o in 
Greek. 

Purely on the basis of the formal similarity, it hardly seems possible to sep- 
arate Uk. uepémxa, Cz. stfemcha, Sln. crémsa, obs. cremha (i.e. (zhremha» 
in Jarnik) ‘bird cherry??? Berneker's interpretation (I: 145) that the common 
factor is the strong smell (the bark of the bird cherry has a strong, acrid smell) 
has generally been followed by later authors (e.g. Walde/Pokorny 1: 426; 
REW 111: 321; ALEW 553—554). In Baltic, one finds Lt. $ermüksnis, Lv. sérmaüksis 
(~ sermükslis, etc.; ME I: 829-830) ‘rowan’, whose initial *š- has been attrib- 
uted to Gutturalwechsel (e.g. LEW 243; Derksen 2015: 240)? In view of the 
consistent meaning of the word outside of Balto-Slavic, the transference to a 
tree name must be considered secondary. It is therefore not of direct relevance 
to the word’s ultimate origin. 
> ‘garlic’. R «ecnóx, Cz. česnek, Sln. césan ‘garlic’ ~ Olr. cainnenn ‘garlic; leek’, 
OW cennin ‘leeks (COLL.)’ (< *kasnina-) (Schrijver 1995b: 16-18; Derksen 2008: 
86; Matasović 2009: 193, 2013: 89; van Sluis forthe.) — Schrijver challenged the 
old interpretation of the Slavic word as a derivative of the root for ‘scratch, 


26 Itis interesting, however, that eDIL (s.v. tul) cites a NOM.SG. taul beside DAT.PL. telaib ‘boss 
of a shield’ from the Middle Irish Lebor na hUidre. The latter form would actually contain 
an i-mutating factor in its ending *-bi, and one might wonder whether this could represent 
the original distribution of the variants. 

27 There is no benefit in treating R dial. (Tver, ar? 1v: 610) uepéma (= uepéma, Jane? 1v: 
1312) as the oldest variant (pace Stawski SP: 153; Matasovié 2005: 369); this dialect vari- 
ant is evidently back-formed from wepémyxa or from dial. wepémxa (e.g. CPTK v: 773). The 
latter is itself probably a corruption of vepemxa after the diminutive suffix -ka; compare 
similarly Pl. dial. (Stawski op. cit.) trzemka, Cz. dial. (Machek 1968: 586) st/enka. 

28 ƏCCA (Iv: 68) would rather see the Baltic words as the result of an assimilation *k-$ > 
*$-$ and Matasovié (2005: 369-370) assumes contamination of two originally distinct 
words. Strangely, Matasović assumes that it is the word for ‘ramsons’ that had *&-, which 
is precisely the opposite of what is found in Baltic. Note that the claim (ALEW 1175) that 
Lv. cermaüksis (with variants, ME 1: 377-378, EH r: 268) ‘rowan’ agrees with Lt. kermusis is 
probably an illusion in view of the numerous other examples of secondary c- for *s- cited 
by Endzelins (1905: 183-185, 1923: 130—131). 
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comb’ (cf. R vecámb; Miklosich 1886: 35; Meillet 1905: 453; REW II: 330; ICCA 
IV: 89-90), and attractively compared the cited Celtic material. He pointed to 
the mismatch in vocalism as evidence that we are dealing with parallel borrow- 
ings from a substrate language. 

Falileyev/Isaac (2003) have questioned Schrijver’s appeal to substrate, and 
argue that Celtic could reflect a preform *ksno- with a-epenthesis as in MW 
adar ‘birds (PL.)’ (< *ptarV-; op. cit. 8, fn. 25; see also Zair 2012: 185, fn. 27 with 
references to earlier literature). On the other hand, it is questionable that epen- 
thesis should have occurred in a cluster *ksn-, especially in view of Olr. sine 
‘teat, nipple’ (< *sfenio-), which reflects a similar cluster *pst- (cf. YAv. fstana- 
"breast; IEW 990). Moreover, the semantic association with 'scratch, comb' is 
tenuous. Berneker (1: 151) adduced OHG kloba-louh* ‘garlic’ ~ klioban ‘split’ as 
a supposed parallel, but the Slavic forms do not mean ‘split’; occasional senses 
like ‘pluck (leaves, feathers)’ (RJA I: 946) are unusual and clearly secondary. The 
basic meaning is ‘comb’ > ‘scratch’ (see also SCr. kósa ‘hair’; Hitt. kis-z ‘to comb’, 
IEW 585-586; Kloekhorst 2008: 481-482).?9 


7.2.3 Balto-Slavic *a oo *é Elsewhere 

> [‘cottage’. Lt. trobà ‘peasant house; room’ ~ Oscan trííbüm Acc.sc. ‘house’, 
Olu. treb ‘residence, estate’ (etc.) — See pp. 270-271.] 

> [ground elder’. Lt. garsva ~ OHG gires — See p. 277.] 

> ‘honeycomb’. Lt. korys, Lv. kare?? ‘honeycomb’ ~ Gr. xnpóg ‘wax; honey- 
comb’, Lat. céra ‘wax’ (Chantraine 1933: 371; Alessio 1946: 161-162; Ernout/Meil- 
let [1951]: 114; Deroy 1956: 190; Pisani 1968: 19; Beekes 2010: 689-670; van Sluis 
2022: 17-18; Kroonen forthc.)?! — The Baltic word can only be connected 


29  Falileyev/Isaac (op. cit. 5-6) also adduce some forms from Uralic languages: Komi (Perm- 
jak) komig, (Jazva) kumié, Udm. kumiz ‘wild garlic’ (< Proto-Permic *komig, cf. JIerrkun 
1964: 47); Mansi (West) kossm, (North) yosman (< *kasma-) ‘onion’, Hungarian hagyma 
‘onion’. These forms possibly reflect a common proto-form *kaéma (cf. UEW164-165; Kns- 
JOB 2014: 130), although the non-canonical phonotactics (*-CR- cluster) make it improb- 
able we are dealing with an inherited word in Uralic (Holopainen 2022: 106). One might 
be tempted to consider the Uralic words continuants of the same pre-European source 
word, but in view of the only approximate formal match and geographical distance, it is 
more probable that the similarity is coincidental. 

30  LVPPV has kare, which ME (11: 195) cite from Plāņi. This would be consistent with káre? 
Dunika (EH r: 602) and High Latvian kare?. The latter, however, could also correspond to 
dial. käres (ME loc. cit.). Establishing the original intonation is difficult. 

31 Adams (2013: 694) tentatively compares the Tocharian B hapax seriye, but admits that his 
gloss “< wax, honeycomb’ is based entirely on the comparison with Greek. The word is 
attested in a list of medical ingredients in a broken context, and no translation is attemp- 
ted in the recent critical edition by Tatsushi Tamai (2020). 
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with the Greek if the latter was borrowed from Ionic-Attic into the other dia- 
lects, and Lat. cera from Greek (Boisacq 1916: 450; Walde/Hofmann 1: 202), 
but this possibility is generally viewed with scepticism (Ernout/Meillet 114; 
Chantraine DELG 11: 527).3 The suffixation in the derivative xýpvðog ‘propolis’ 
is usually mentioned as a key indicator of the word’s non-Indo-European ori- 
gin. 

A possible Wanderwort is supported by the unclear Volgaic comparanda, on 
which see p. 133. In addition to these, we may also note Estonian kärg (dial. käri, 
Saaremaa kärv) < *kärjeh?? ‘honeycomb’ (cf. Vaba 1990b: 176-177), another form 
with front vocalism. In view of the difference in vocalism, a direct loanword 
from Baltic appears unlikely (compare 3.5.2), and for geographical reasons, a 
borrowing from a Turkic or Volga Uralic language is also extremely improbable. 
In conclusion, it must be admitted that the exact routes of movement of this 
word remain quite unclear, but the mismatch in vocalism between Greek and 
Baltic may nevertheless be used to support the analysis as a non-IE loanword. 
> ? ‘circle. OCS kpxr» ‘circle’ ~ ON hringr, MDu. rinc ‘circle, curve’ (Philippa 
et al. 111 [2007]: 132 s.v. kring) — The Germanic and Slavic words could in 
principle be combined by assuming apophonic variants *e : *o. However, this 
lacks a clear motivation, and the implied root *kreng^- would violate the Indo- 
European root constraints (Kroonen 2013: 247; see 5.3). Philippa et al. point to 
the Germanic variant *kringa- (ON kringr, usu. í /um kring ‘(all) around, MHG 
krinc, kranc ‘circle, vicinity, MDu. crinc ‘circle, curve’) and suggest the possib- 
ility that the word was borrowed from a substrate. However, it seems more 
attractive to interpret this variant as a Reimbildung based on the verbal root 
seen in MDu. cringhen ‘turn (back)' (which is cognate with Lt. grézti ‘turn; bore, 
drill’; Stang 1972: 24). A non-IE origin might still be supported by the “e co *a 
alternation, but this is naturally rather meagre evidence. 
> ?'people'. Lt. tauta, Lv. tàuta; Pr. E tauto ‘people’ ~ Go. piuda, OE peod, 
OHG diot, diota ‘nation, people’ (Beekes 1998: 461-463; de Vaan 2008: 618; 
Derksen 2010: 38, 2015: 461) — The Germanic forms point to "teut-, which 
could also account for Oscan touto 'civitas, Olr. túath, MW tut ‘people, country’. 
This reconstruction would be supported by Venetic (Làgole) teuta 'civitas(?)' 


32 Although denying the possibility of Proto-Greek *á, Frisk (1: 843-844) is still inclined to 
view the Latin word as a loan from Greek. There really seems to be no positive evidence 
for this (see already Osthoff 1901: 22) and the Lat. -a remains a potential obstacle to the 
loan etymology (Ernout/Meillet 14). 

33 An original kári, GEN. kärje (which probably reflects *kárjeh, like puri GEN. purje ‘sail’ < 
*purjeh, cf. p. 90) has undergone various analogical reshufflings. The standard form kärg 
is built after cases such as jálg, GEN. jálje ‘trail, track’ = F jälki. 
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(Lejeune 1974: 110-11) and the Gaulish “teuta reconstructed on the basis of ono- 
mastic evidence (Delamarre 2003: 295).?* 

The Baltic forms have often been interpreted as showing the regular reflex 
of *teut- (e.g. Brugmann 1897: 202; Stang 1966: 73). According to the formula- 
tion of Zubaty (1898: 396) and Endzelins (1911: 82-83; cf. also Vaillant 1950: 123) 
the development *eu » *au was regular before a consonant if there was a back 
vowel in the following syllable, but the only decent example of this is precisely 
Lt. tautà (cf. Endzelīns ion: 83).35 All other clear evidence points to the pre- 
servation of *euC in Baltic (Berneker 1899; Pedersen 1935; Kortlandt 19792: 57; 
Derksen 2010: 37). 

If this rule is rejected, then one might assume apophonic variants (e.g. 
Endzelins 1911: 82); however, nouns with e/o ablaut were rare in PIE (cf. recently 
Kloekhorst 2014: 151-161; van Beek 2018). Petit (2000:143) has suggested that the 
unexpected Baltic vocalism might be due to neo-ablaut on the basis of other 
feminine a-stems, but then one wonders why other nouns of a similar struc- 
ture (such as Lt. Ziáunos ‘gills’ and liauka ‘gland’, cited by Petit himself) were 
not subject to this analogical pressure. In sum, the Baltic vocalism still lacks a 
satisfactory explanation, so that we might consider Beekes' account as a non- 
Indo-European loanword a possible option. It should be admitted, however, 
that the words in all the other European languages can go back to a common 
proto-form. 
> T bull. Lt. tauras ‘buffalo, aurochs (Bretke, Morkūnas; see ALEW 1248), 
dial. taüris ‘calf, bull (vel sim.)' (cf. Arumaa 1930: 19, No. 2; LKZ),36 Pr. E tauris - 
wesant (for ‘aurochs’?, PKEZ Iv: 186; Young 1998: 201-203); OCS Toyp® ‘bull, Cz. 
tur 'bovid OPI. tur - bubalus (SSP 1x: 227-228) ~ ON þjórr (young) bull’ (Ipsen 
1924: 227-228; Beekes 20002: 30; Kroonen 2012: 250, 2013: 478, 540; Šorgo 2020: 


34 Van der Staaij (1975: 197-198) has argued that Venetic eu is a secondary, dialectal phe- 
nomenon due to its geographical distribution, although the absence of early examples 
with -eu- may simply be due to the absence of early evidence from the relevant regions 
(cf. Lejeune 1974: 111). Matasović (2009: 386) has suggested that Gaul. Teut- is "justa spelling 
variant", but there seems to be other evidence for the preservation of *-eu- in Gaulish. (cf. 
Leucetius epithet of Mars ~ Olr. löichet ‘lightning; gleam’, Go. liuhap light; Delamarre 2003: 
200; Neuio-dunon, placename in Pannonia, cf. Nouio-dunum 'Neu-Chátel, op. cit. 236). 

35 As for Lt. laükas, Lv. lauks 'blaze-faced; there is no reason to prefer a direct equation with 
Gr. Aeuxóc ‘bright, clear, white’ over an o-grade adjective of the type Lt. raüdas ‘reddish 
brown), Go. raups* ‘red’ (cf. Berneker 1899: 164; Petit 2000: 120). 

36 The accented form taüras of the standard language was apparently introduced by Büga 
(1912: 40—44). Interestingly, Būga had previously (RR 11: 718) labelled *taŭras as erroneous; 
but has later defended it on the basis of toponymic evidence. Since the aurochs went 
extinct in the 17'^ century, this accented form must in any case be regarded a learned cre- 
ation. 
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453; van Sluis forthe.) — With a-vocalism, cf. also Gr. taöpos, Lat. taurus ‘bull’ 
and Alb. ter ‘steer’ (with analogical umlaut from the plural; cf. Demiraj 1997: 
384; Orel 2000: 224; Matzinger 2006: 56; Schumacher 2013: 228).37 

Olr. tarb, MW tarw ‘bull’ reflect *tarwo-. The metathesis is generally 
explained as the result of contamination (with *karwo- ‘deer’, cf. MW carw, or 
less likely Olr. poet. ferb ‘cow’, Walde/Hofmann 11: 651; LEIA T-31; de Bernardo 
Stempel 1999: 214—215).38 By contrast, Latin lacks the expected metathesis to 
*tarvus, which suggests a relatively recent loanword (cf. Tpy6aues 1960: 7; de 
Vaan 2008: 607; Weiss 2020: 170).?? A possibility would be to assume a Sabellic 
origin, as with Lat. bos ‘cow’, cf. Oscan taupon ACC.SG. ‘a sacrificial animal(?)' 
(Untermann 2000: 777-778). This would imply that the metathesis did not 
occur in Sabellic, although the argument is admittedly circular (there is no cer- 
tain evidence either way).*° 

In Germanic, two similar words for ‘bull’ are found, both of which show e- 
vocalism. ON þjórr ‘bull’ (< *beura-) and Go. stiur ‘ox, calf, OHG stior (young) 
bull’ (« *steura-). Ipsen, and several others (see refs. above), have pointed to the 
fluctuation between *p and *st, as well as the vocalic alternation, as evidence 
of a non-IE origin. 

The older theory (Brugmann 1906: 353; Petersson 1921: 40-41; Walde/ 
Pokorny r: 711; Mallory/Adams 1997: 135) separates the two Germanic words, 
taking *steura- together with YAv. staora- ‘pack animal; cattle, Parth. stwr'n 
/istoran/ PL. ‘cattle’ (Durkin Meisterernst 2004: g1) and assuming "beura- pro 


37 Since a development "eu > Alb. e has been widely assumed (e.g. Huld 1984: 155; Demiraj 
1997: 46) one may be tempted, with Mallory/Adams 2006: 136, to equate Alb. ter directly 
with ON þjórr. However, Matzinger (2006: 57; cf. de Vaan 2018: 1739) has put this sound 
law into doubt. Furthermore, the expected vocalism appears to be preserved in Alb. tarog, 
tarok ‘young bull’. 

38 The regularity of the change *wr > *rw (Matasović 2009: 371) is uncertain. It is contradicted 
at least by Olr. gúaire ~ Lt. gauraí ‘animal hair’ and MIr. glúair (< *glauri-) ‘clear, bright’ ~ 
ON gloggr (< "glawwa-) ‘clear, distinct; clever’ (Zair 2012: 237). 

39 De Vaan’s treatment of this development as regular in Latin (cf. alvus ‘belly’, nervus ‘sinew, 
parvus ‘small’ ~ Gr. aðAós ‘pipe, hollow tube’; veðpov, raüpoc) is certainly preferable to older 
notions of a ‘sporadic’ fluctuation (often assumed for PIE itself, thus Pedersen 1909: 176; 
Specht 1947: 35; Leumann 1977: 101). However, details need working out: cf. caurus ‘north- 
west wind), caulis ‘stalk, stem’, instaurö ‘repeat, restore’. 

40 Sabellic shares "eu > *ou with Latin, and the development has usually been assumed for 
Proto-Italic (e.g. Brugmann 1897: 197; Leumann 1977: 61). Since nervus ‘nerve, sinew’ « 
*neuro- must predate this change, this would force us to assume the metathesis was Proto- 
Italic, too. On the other hand, if the evidence for the preservation of "eu into early Latin 
is taken seriously (see Weiss 2020: 112-113), this would imply the vowel development was 
independent in the two subfamilies (note also fn. 34, above, on Venetic). 

41 Usually seen to be a derivative of the adjective in Skt. sthürá- 'big, strong, Khot. stura- 
‘thick, large’, MDu. stuur ‘strong, fierce, OHG stiuri ‘strong, proud’ (e.g. IEW 1009-1010). 
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**baura- to be the result of a contamination with the former. It does indeed 
seem suspect to disregard this semantically and formally convincing match 
with Iranian in favour of an irregular comparison. If *steura- and “haura- were 
in competition in Proto-Germanic, such a contamination seems quite imagin- 
able. 

A frequent argument in favour of a non-native origin is the existence of a 
similar word in Semitic, cf. Akkadian suru, Aramaic twr */tör/, Arabic tawr, 
Ge'ez sor ‘bull, ox’ (< *tawr-, Militarev/Kogan 2005: 307-309). While some have 
assumed a direct loan from Semitic into Indo-European (J. Schmidt 1891: 7; 
Vennemann 1995: 88-89) or in the other direction (e.g. Walde/Pokorny 1: 711; 
Walde/Hofmann 11: 651), several scholars have argued that the word is bet- 
ter derived from some other, third source (Feist 1913: 411; Ipsen 1924: 227-228; 
Schrader/Nehring 11: 261; Tamkpennnse/MBaHog 1984: 519-520).*? 

Blazek (2003) has proposed a plethora of Afroasiatic comparanda, some of 
which were taken over by Militarev/Kogan (2005: 309-310). The latter addition- 
ally cite some Chadic words for 'elephant' and an isolated Kachama (Omotic) 
word for ‘rhinoceros’. Leaving aside these semantically questionable compar- 
isons, and since most of the Cushitic forms cited by Blazek reflect an unre- 
lated *tsawadu (Kießling/Mous 2003: 293), what we are left with is Ma'a/Mbugu 
churt ‘bull’ (cf. Militarev/Nikolaev 2020: 205-206). The evidence is therefore 
scarce, and if we add that Mous (1996: 202, 210) specifically warns against the 
reconstruction of proto-forms on the sole evidence of Ma’a, a mixed language 
with a complex history, the situation looks even less favourable. Thus, while the 
existence of Afroasiatic comparanda would more or less confirm a specifically 
Semitic > Indo-European loanword (Militarev/Nikolaev loc. cit.), the external 
evidence can hardly be relied on.?3 

To give better support to the Indo-European status of the word, Mallory/ 
Adams (1997: 135; 2006: 140) adduce a Khotanese ttura- ‘mountain goat’, first 
included here by Bailey (1979: 132). True, as a late Khotanese word, ttura- could 
in theory reflect *taura- (pace Simon 2008: 299) beside several other options 
(cf. Emmerick 1989: 212). However, the word is a hapax in a difficult passage 


42  Delamarre (2003: 292), by contrast, considers the similarity coincidental. 

43 Maarten Kossmann (p.c. March 2023) considers it possible to compare the Semitic word 
with Berber *a-zgár ‘bull’, providing (1) the "z is assimilated from *s, in which case the ini- 
tial consonant correspondence would match Semitic *tn- ‘two’ vs. Berber "sin (vel sim.), 
and (2) the “g is derived from ^w, which can be related to the known (but poorly under- 
stood) alternation between "w and “gin some Berber lemmas. For more detail, I refer to the 
original Twitter discussion between Kossmann (@ait_kisou) and @irzastan posted 8 Feb- 
ruary 2022. If this comparison is indeed correct, it would again tip the balance in favour 
of a Semitic > Indo-European loan. 
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whose meaning is far from certain (F. Dragoni p.c. November 2021), and is 
therefore too unreliable to use. A6aes (1958: 390-391) has additionally men- 
tioned Ossetic I zebidyr, D gæbodur ‘West Caucasian ibex; but it is unclear 
whether -dyr, -dur can be segmented, as the first element remains obscure.^5 

Kroonen (2013: 540) associates the Germanic *eu with the similar vowel 
attested in Etruscan Sevru-mines ‘Minotaur’. The Etruscan -ev- is indeed prob- 
lematic, and like the initial 9-, appears to rule out a direct loanword from Greek 
Mtvotavpos (cf. Fiesel 1928: 80-81; Kretschmer 1940: 266). On the other hand, 
due to the distance between the Germanic and Etruscan homelands (wherever 
the latter may be), it is unlikely the developments can be associated with each 
other. It is difficult to use the Etruscan evidence to support a non-IE origin, but 
it is not entirely clear where the word was adopted from. 

In conclusion, as far as Indo-European goes, the word is limited to Europe, 
but the arguments in favour of its foreign origin are somewhat circumstan- 
tial. The irregular form in Germanic could be explained as resulting from a 
fairly well-grounded contamination, and therefore the word cannot be classed 
as a certain case of an *e co *a alternation. A reconstruction *th,eu-ro- could 
account for most of the other data. Perhaps the strongest evidence for a non-IE 
origin remains the irregular Celtic form, for which yet another contamination 
must be assumed. How exactly the Etruscan and Semitic words fit into the pic- 
ture is unclear. Due to the complexity of this example, I will leave it out of 
consideration here. 
> T ‘poppy’ R xax, Sln. mak; OSw. val-mogha; Gr. uñxov (Doric uaxwv) ‘poppy’ 
~ OHG maho, mago ‘poppy’ (Beekes 2000a: 29; Boutkan 20032: 15; Matasović 
2013: 89) — For a discussion of Lv. maguóne (etc.) ‘poppy’, which is most likely 
of Germanic origin, see p. 41.46 

On account of MoHG Mohn, the OHG variant maho has often been attrib- 
uted a long vowel (e.g. Kluge/Gótze 396). As Kluge/Seebold (484) point out, 
an OHG à (< PGm. *e) would hardly be compatible with the Doric Greek -0-. 


44 . Skjeerve (2002: 35) does not attempt a translation. 

45 Inan earlier publication (1949: 49), A6aes considered the word to be of native Caucasian 
origin, adducing Karachay gugutur, to which we can add Kabardian saq™tar in the same 
sense. He segments the Karachay word Zugu-tur (with the second element assumed to 
be + R myp?), comparing Georgian Zixvi "West Caucasian ibex’. Just how a form of this 
shape could be borrowed into Ossetic as gæb- is unclear to me. Bailey (1979: 132) sees in 
the first element the word Oss. ID zebex ‘good’. This species of Ibex is referred to as myp 
in Russian, which is quite a surprising semantic shift: perhaps it was encouraged by the 
similar-sounding Karachay word? 

46 It seems much less probable that these Baltic forms could show evidence of a “g co *k 
alternation (Oštir 1929: 107). 
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However, as argued by Schaffner (2001: 358-361), the apparent MoHG evidence 
for a long vowel may be explained as the result of an early contraction over *h 
(cf. MHG man beside mahen).^? The evidence is therefore consistent with an 
ablauting *mehgk- : *mhgk- (cf. Kroonen 201b: 31-314, 2013: 371). 

The word for 'poppy' has often been suspected to be a prehistoric loanword 
on the basis of cultural facts (Būga 1924a: 18; Kluge/Götze 396; Machek 1950b: 
158; Sabaliauskas 1960a: 71, 1990: 261). On the other hand, some scholars have 
seen the distribution and evidence for ablaut as a clear indication of an inher- 
ited origin (Frisk 11: 225; Kluge/Seebold 484). As we cannot prove a loanword 
on formal grounds, this word cannot be considered here. 


72.3 "ue 

> ‘oven’. Pr. E Vumpis ‘oven’; Go. auhns*, OHG ovan ‘oven’ ~ Gr. imvóg ‘oven, 
furnace’ (Kroonen 2013: 557) — For a discussion of the Prussian and Germanic 
forms, see further p. 231. The comparison between Gr. invös and Germanic 
*ufna- seems nigh inescapable. The old, traditional, equation with Skt. ukhá- 
'cooking pot, on the other hand, is phonologically impossible and must be 
rejected (see Frisk 1: 732—733; EWA r: 210; Kroonen 2013: 557). For the Greek 
word, Vine (1999: 19-23) has suggested an alternative etymology starting from 
*sp-no- with i-epenthesis to the root of Gr. &bw ‘boil’, Arm. ep'em ‘cook’ < 
*seps-, yet there is no other evidence that the final *s in this root is suf- 
fixal.*8 

According to Vine (1999: 22), the inscriptional hvel úeoðat| is “exceedingly 

difficult to explain away”, and while indeed Threatte (1980: 494) writes that 
non-etymological h- is “virtually unknown in fifth-century Attic texts”, some of 
the examples accepted by him as etymologically justified are perhaps not, e.g. 
haxöcıa ‘unwilling’ (before 460 BCE) < *n-uekontia (cf. Beekes 2010: 400), and 
a handful of examples are still acknowledged as irregular (Threatte 1980: 495) 
so that a single attestation can be considered insufficient to prove an initial 
aspirate. It seems more likely that the equation with OHG ovan and Gr. ixvóc 
should be maintained, and that we should assume a non-IE alternation *i co 
*u. Unfortunately, this alternation does not appear to be supported by other 
certain examples. 


47 This seems to be paralleled by Middle German stol ‘steel’ (Elbing Vocabulary; see Chap- 
ter 2, fn. 4) < OHG stáhal (Swiss Stachel, cf. Schw. Id. x: 1197). 

48 As for the widely acknowledged constraint against two like stops in an IE root, this evid- 
ently did not apply to fricatives, cf. Skt. sásti, Hitt. ses-? ‘sleep’ (< *ses-, LIV 536-537; 
Kloekhorst 2008: 746), Hitt. huhha-, Lat. avus ‘grandfather’ < *h,euhy- (op. cit. 352), pos- 
sibly *hgneh3-mn- ‘name’ (see Beekes 1987; van Beek 201: 52-53). 
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> ? ‘cod’. R mpecká ‘cod’ ~ ON porskr, MLG dorsch ‘cod’ — The other Slavic 
forms (Uk. mpicxd, Bel. mpacká; Cz. treska, Sn. tréska, SCr. tréska, etc.) are all 
regarded as recent loanwords from Russian (cf. ECYM v: 645; Machek 1968: 650; 
Bezlaj 1v: 220), so we must base our conclusions on the Russian evidence alone. 
In CPA 11-17 (XXX: 131-132), the forms are normalized under Tpbcka?, con- 
sistent with the traditional etymological equation with RCS rpbcxa ‘splinter’ 
(REW 111: 137). However, none of the citations are actually spelled with (55^? 
and the MR variant mpocra (CPA n-17 Xxx: 180; cf. dial. (Karelia) mpöcka, 
CPTKv:518) might instead imply an earlier *rpecxa (cf. Pedersen 1895: 72) with 
yer umlaut (as in mpecme ~ mpocmb ‘reed’, see p. 201). However, note similarly 
MR mprocka ~ mpocxa ‘sharpened stick; stake, which I cannot explain. 

Although the word must be old in Norse (cf. the early loanword in F turska, 
E tursk, Li. türska ‘cod’; LAGLOS 111: 322-323), MLG dorsch ‘cod’ and MDu. 
dorsch* (attested dorssch) ‘a kind of fish’ need not be inherited, and have 
been interpreted as Norse loanwords (Philippa et al. 1: 615; Kluge/Seebold 
212). However, on formal grounds, cognancy cannot be ruled out. Likewise, R 
mpecká has been interpreted as a loanword from Germanic (Tamm apud de 
Vries 1962: 618; Machek 1968: 650, allegedly from “an unattested northern vari- 
ant”; Kluge/Seebold 212), but this is phonologically implausible. If we set up 
an original *tresk-, this could be combined with Germanic *purska- by recon- 
structing an ablauting *trsk- : *tresk-. However, if the Russian form goes back 
to an earlier *trisk-, the connection cannot be maintained in Indo-European 
terms. Without other Slavic cognates, it is difficult to make a convincing case 
for a non-Indo-European origin. Even though reconstructing old ablaut for a 
noun in the sense 'cod' is questionable, this word cannot serve as certain evid- 
ence. 


7.2.3.1 Conclusion 

The certain and possible evidence front oo back vocalic alternations is collected 
in Table 15, overleaf (see p. 185 for help reading the table). Forms which do not 
provide relevant data are presented in light grey. Shaded cells indicate forms 
with back vocalism. 


49  3anu3HaK (2019: 185) keeps mpecká ‘cod’ and mprecka ‘splinter’ apart. The word first 
appears in 16 century North Russian monasterial accounting books, but it is possible 
it had been in use earlier among illiterate fishing populations. 
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TABLE 15 Possible examples of front co back alternations 


Baltic Slavic Germanic | Elsewhere 
‘hellebore’ = *kemer- *kemer- Gr. *kam(m)ar- 
*kermus- Gr. *krommus- 
‘ramsons’ *kermus- *kra/omus- 
? *kermas- Celt. *kram- 
‘garlic’ _ *kesn- _ Celt. *kasn- 
‘cottage’ *tráB- - *t(u)rb- It.-Celt. *tréb- 
Gr. *ker- 
‘honeycomb’ *kar- - - 
Tur. *kárás 
'ground elder' | *Gársu- - *gherVs- 
‘oven’ *umnV- *upno- Gr. *ipno- 
? ‘circle’ _ *krangb- *krengb- 
? people’ *taut- - *teut- It.-Celt. *teut- 
? 'cod' - *tri/esk- *t(u)rsk- 


Itseems that we can identify two main groups. In the former, Balto-Slavic shows 
*e as against *a (or *o) elsewhere. It is remarkable that all three examples of this 
alternation show an initial *4-. If this is not mere coincidence, we might assume 
a phonetic solution. It is reminiscent of the situation in Turkic, where due to 
the allophonic change *k > */q/ in back-vocalic contexts, loanwords with /k/ are 
automatically adopted with front vocalism, as Chuv. kampa, dial. kómpa, Tat. 
gömbá ‘mushroom’ (+ Sl. *goba-, trad. *goba), Chuv. kérpe, dial. körpe ‘groats’, 
Tat. körpä ‘bran’ (+ R xpynd).5° 


50  Inthisrespect, one might note the unexplained East Baltic words for ‘marten’ — Lt. kiaune, 
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The second group shows the opposite distribution, with the back vocalism 
being limited to Balto-Slavic. The coherence of this group is less certain, as in 
each case the comparanda show a distinct pattern of correspondences.?! In this 
context, compare also the potential examples of front/back alternations among 
the Finnic-Baltic isoglosses discussed in 3.5.3. 


7.3 Alternations between Low and High Vowels 


7.3.1 ` Baltic/Slavic High Vowel co Low Vowel Elsewhere 

> ['bison'. Lt. sturñbras ‘bison’, Lv. sturibrs, OHG wisunt ‘aurochs’ ~ Pr. E 
<wissambs’) - ewer — See the discussion on pp. 220-221. | 

> [‘oriole’. Pl. wilga, Sin. vötga ~ Lt. volungé 3°, Lv. váluódze, ME wode-wale, 
MHG wite-wal ‘oriole’ — See the discussion on pp. 178-180. 

> ? ‘heel’. Lt. kulksnis ‘ankle; hind heel of an animal’, Lv. dial. (ME 11: 307) 
kulksnis ‘ankle joint (in animals); leg’ ~ Lat. calx ‘heel (of a person or animal)’ 
(Matasović 2013: 89) — Because of kulfchnis NOM.PL. ‘ankles’ in Bretke, it 
is attractive to view the -k- as intrusive (Berneker 1: 660; Derksen 2015: 262; 
ALEW 618); compare Lt. kulsis, kulse; Lv. dial. (ME 11: 308) kulsa ‘hip, loins’, Pr. E 
culczi ‘hip’? With this, one would like to compare SCr. kúk, Bg. kèaxa ‘thigh, 
hip;53 although this would require an unmotivated Gutturalwechsel (Berneker 
loc. cit.; Trautmann 1923: 145). The vowel in Latin calx is difficult to derive from 
any reasonable IE preform (Ernout/Meillet 89; against Schrijver's rule *ke- > 


Lv. caúna — which point to e-grade, as opposed to the other Balto-Slavic forms, which 
would imply an old “a or *o, cf. Pr. E caune, MR xyuá (3annsHak 2019: 206), Cz. kuna, SCr. 
kuna ‘marten’. The word is of unclear derivation (Derksen 2015: 242; ALEW 560). True, in 
the above examples, the e-vocalism was found throughout Balto-Slavic, so whether the 
phenomenon is the same is uncertain. Here one could also mention Lt. pélké; Pr. E pelky 
‘marsh’ ~ Gr. (H.) maAxdg - nyàóç ‘earth, mud’ (cf. Alessio 1946: 160; van Beek 2013: 548, fn. 
21; Derksen 2015: 349-350), but it is difficult to base much on a mere gloss. 

51 A potential additional example within Slavic would be the word for ‘swan’ (see pp. 176- 
177), cf. SIn. labód ~ R 4é6e0», although here the additional nasal in the former must be 
factored in. 

52 Itis tempting to further compare Lt. kulnas, kulnis, Lv. dial. (Rucava) kulna ‘heel’, which 
could reflect earlier *kulkna- (IEW 928) as in Lt. baínas ‘saddle’ (= Pr. E balgnan) with the 
blocking of palatalization before *n (cf. Pr. E balsinis ‘cushion’). However, the difference 
between Pr. E kulnis ‘ankle’ and balgnan ‘saddle’ speaks against this. 

53 Only South Slavic. Hardly here belong R (hapax?) koaks ("koztóre?" sic. Mazs? 11:139) ‘bony 
stump of a bovine horn’ and Cz. kelka ‘(arch.) stump of a limb; (hunting term) tail of 
a deer’. The latter does not show a regular reflex of *kulk- (trad. *kolk-). Similarly, USrb. 
kulka ‘ankle’ cannot be from *kulk- and is probably merely a diminutive of kula ‘bulge’ (cf. 
Schuster-Sewc 723). 
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*ka-, see Meiser 1998: 82-83), but due to the difficulties in analysing the Balto- 
Slavic data, attributing *a co *u to borrowing from a non-IE source language 
may be premature. 

A potential parallel can be found in the equation between RCS rpowtbgrs, 
rpemb»xap (CPA u-17 Iv: 129)°* and Lat. gramae (TLL vi: 2165) ‘rheum in 
the eye’ (cf. de Vaan 2008: 270; Matasovié 2013: 84). The original form of the 
RCS word is uncertain, but would be consistent with “grim- (trad. *grem-; COPA 
602; Berneker 1: 360; Stawski SP virt: 267; PIC xir: 78) or "grum- (trad. *grem-; 
ICCA vi1:159; Derksen 2008: 194). In the latter case,55 we would be dealing with 
a similar *a oo *u alternation. The long vowel in Latin?“ could also be accoun- 
ted for if we assume an underlying *gra(k)sm-. In Slavic, *x (< *ks or *s + RUKI) 
would have disappeared without a trace before a resonant as in *lüna- (trad. 
*[una) ‘moon’ < *louksnehy- (Pronk 2018: 300); thus, Slavic could theoretically 
reflect an earlier *gru(k)sm-.5” 
> ? salmon! Lt. lasisa, Lv. lasis ‘salmon’ ~ Pr. E lalasso * /lasasa/, R nocöcv, Pl. 
tosos ‘salmon’. Further ON lax, OHG lahs ‘salmon’ (cf. Laumane 1973: 116; Ariste 
1975: 468)58 — A Lithuanian variant läsis was recorded by Nesselmann (1851: 
350, “bei Memel"). Similar forms have been recorded all along the Western 
coastline,59 as well as near the Latvian border (läse Ylakiai, Kivyliai; Vanagiené 
2014), and these correspond formally to Lv. lasis. Generally, Lt. /asi$à has been 


54 Further Slavic forms have an unclear initial *k-: SIn. ArméZalj, in addition to which Slawski 
(SP X111: 267) adduces SCr. Cak. dial. křmež, Kajk. dial. křmeželj (cf. kmešzalj in the dic- 
tionary of Popovic apud PCA x: 216). Both languages also attest a shorter form: Sln. krmélj 
(lexicographically recorded), SCr. dial. krmelj (a kind of haplology?). 

55 In favour of *grum- (trad. "grsm-), we can note that the form with -o- is attested some two 
centuries earlier (contrary to the 14" century date usually given (e.g. CPA 11217 loc. cit.), 
JKoz0608 (2007: 35) has convincingly argued that the RCS Parenesis of Ephrem the Syr- 
ian should be dated to the 13" century), and that -e- would be more easily explained as a 
secondary assimilation. 

56 The word is rare, but the long vowel is metrically secured in Plautus. The derived adjective 
grammo(n)sus would therefore show the littera rule. 

57 However, if we are willing to permit an alternation "/ oo *r (see p. 189), it would seem 
obvious to compare Greek yAauupds ‘bleary-eyed’ (cf. H. yAdyos ‘mucus’, glamae 'rheum' 
in Paulus ex Festo). This would speak against a reconstruction such as *gra(k)sm-. 

58 In view of its initial í, Oss. D læsæg (recorded only lexicographically, cf. “He nokywenru- 
pogano”, A6aeB 1973: 32-33) must be a borrowing (A6aes 1965: 37-38). Similarly, Arm. losdi 
salmon, attested only in the Armenian-Latin dictionary of Stefanus Roszka (V. Petrosyan 
on en.wiktionary.org, s.v. munh [16 September 2019]; cf. Martirosyan 2008: 312) is most 
likely a local adoption of Romanian lostrita, lostita ‘Danube salmon’. The latter ultimately 
derives from Slavic (cf. Diebold 1976: 368). 

59 cf. lašis Rusnė (on the Neman), läse Kintai, läsis Kukuliškiai (Papildymy kartoteka), lasis 
Palanga (LKZ). 
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considered a derivative of /ásis (SkardZius 1941: 317; Specht 1947: 31), but it 
seems more probable that las- (and Latvian las-) derives from lasis- (> *lass-) 
by syncope. Note, with a similar distribution, the syncopated Zemaitian vécas 
(Daukantas, Juška) and Lv. vecs as against Lt. obs. vetusas ‘old’. In Latvian, the 
development is closely paralleled by tacis ‘fishing weir’ (< *tacsis < *tacisis, cf. 
Lt. takigýs; see Chapter 3, fn. 136). Compare also, with a different distribution, 
Lt. lopgýs ‘cradle’ as against dial. Žem. lopisys. Due to the fluctuation in stem 
type, Baltic */asi$- may be an original root noun. 

The difference between East Baltic *lašiš- and Slavic/Prussian *lasas/§- is dif- 
ficult to account for in Indo-European terms. True, there are a couple of East 
Baltic forms which might show -a-, which could suggest that the stem *lasis- is a 
recent development. Szyrwid has fafafsa ‘salmo, tosos’, and Lexicon Lithuanicum 
has lafsafsa (ALEW 647). However, neither of these forms are entirely reliable: 
the form in Szyrwid might have been influenced by the Polish equivalent (the 
first -s- seems to imply this), and the other form might be a Prussianism (cf. 
PKEZ 111: 31). Nevertheless, the value of this alternation is not entirely cer- 
tain. 

The Balto-Germanic word for 'salmon' has almost universally been con- 
sidered cognate to Tocharian B laks ‘fish’ (Walde/Pokorny 11: 381; IEW 653; 
Derksen 2015: 274-275), and this has been seen as important in discussing 
the Indo-European homeland (e.g. Diebold 1976; Mallory/Adams 2006: 146). 
However, the comparison is phonologically irregular, as the Tocharian form is 
only consistent with an earlier *-u- (Ringe 1992: 92). I must agree with Pinault 
(2009: 241, fn. 74), that the only correct solution is to reject the Tocharian form 
asa cognate. We are therefore dealing with a circum-Baltic term for local fauna 
which might plausibly be explained as a loanword from an unknown source. 
> [? ‘grouse’. Lt. jerube ‘hazel grouse’, Lv. rubenis ‘black grouse’ ~ OHG reba- 
huon, MLG rap-hon ‘partridge’ — Note the reverse distribution. See the discus- 
sion on p. 241. 
> T ‘shoe’. Lt. kurpé ‘clog, shoe’, Lv. kufpe; Pr. E kurpe ‘shoe’; Cz. dial. (Kott 1: 
827) krpé ‘Schneereifen’, Sln. kfplja ‘snow-shoe’ ~ Gr. xapßarıvaı ‘shoes of un- 
dressed leather’ (Furnée 1972: 146; Beekes 2000a: 28; Derksen 2008: 263) — This 
example could possibly show the alternation *u oo *a,9? but the Balto-Slavic 


60 Another potential example is Pr. E spurglis ‘sparrow’ as opposed to Go. sparwa, OHG 
sparo ‘sparrow’ (Matasovié 2013: 87), but it cannot be excluded that these represent an 
ablauting *sprg"^- : *sporg"^-. The reconstruction remains uncertain in view of numerous, 
but all doubtful, Greek comparanda: onépyovdoc, népyouAov (H.) ‘a wild bird, anapacıov 
(H.) ‘a bird resembling a sparrow’ (Frisk 11: 1130; Schrijver 1997: 304) and ıap ‘starling’ 
(Walde/Pokorny 11: 666; Kroonen 2013: 466). 
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stem might just as well be identical to the first syllable of Gr. xpyris, PL. xonnides 
‘kind of half boot (?< *k"rh;p-, with Greek dissimilation *&"-p > *k-p; on which 
recently see van Beek 2022: 466). 


7.3.2 Slavic *e œ Germanic *u 

> ‘maple’. R xaën, Pl. klon ‘maple’, SCr. klen ‘field maple’ ~ ON Alynr (attested 
in kennings; cf. Ic. hlynur ‘sycamore maple’), MLG lönenholt *maplewood' 
(MoLG Lóhn ‘maple’, see Marzell 11: 73; whence probably MoHG obs. Lehne, cf. 
DWb X11: 1137) (Oštir 1930: 22; Machek 1950b: 154; Matasović 2013: 85, forthc.)6? 
— The lexicographically attested SCr. dial. kün ‘maple’ is usually taken to rep- 
resent an old *klina- (trad. *klons; Berneker 1: 512; REW 1: 567; ICCA Ix: 195).63 
Considering the isolation of this dialect form, it seems difficult to justify recon- 
structing it for Proto-Slavic. Skok (11: 95) remarks on the similarity to the “Mace- 
donian” xAıvötpoyov quoted by Theophrastus, referring to a kind of maple, and 
suspects a localized borrowing. 

The position of Lt. klévas, Lv. klava, klavs ‘maple’ is unclear. The analysis 
*klen-uo- (e.g. Oštir 1930: 68; Bankowski 2000 I: 706) would be in contradic- 
tion to Zem. tévas, Lv. tiévs ‘thin’ < *tenh;-uo- (~ Lat. tenuis ‘thin, fine’; cf. 
also ICCA Ix: 194). In fact, the Latvian evidence appears to suggest an earlier 
*kljawa- (Endzelins 19n: 94; Stang 1972: 28-29), which could be supported by 
the absence of /-hardening in Lithuanian dialects (Zinkevicius 1966: 160). It 
is difficult to account for the alternation *kliou- co *klen- even within a non- 
IE context — as ALEW (p. 584) points out, all we are left with is a common 
element *kl-. Therefore, I am inclined to leave the Baltic terms out of the com- 
parison. 


61 Olr. cairem, MW cryd ‘shoemaker’ have been compared and derived from *kerh,pio- 
(LEIA C-21; Matasović 2009:189-190); however, this reconstruction is unlikely to yield the 
attested forms (Zair 2012: 83) and the Celtic words may more attractively be compared 
with Lat. corium ‘leather’ (de Bernardo Stempel 1987: 93; compare Gr. oxöteös ‘cobbler’ < 
axdto¢ leather"). 

62 It almost seems a sheer accident that Schrader (1901: 33 and Schrader/Nehring r: 38) 
included here OCo. kelin ‘holly’. He left the word without a gloss, and in the same unglossed 
form it was repeated by Trautmann (1923: 136), Berneker (1: 512, adding Welsh celyn) and 
Vasmer (REW 1: 567); cf. Friedrich (1970: 64), where Welsh celyn is incorrectly glossed 
‘maple’. The etymology, with the correct gloss, is explicitly defended by Specht (1947: 60) 
and Fraenkel (LEW 270-271), while it is explicitly — and surely correctly — rejected by 
Stang (1972: 29; implicitly e.g. IEW 603). 

63 Although *kluna- (trad. *klons; Miklosich 1886: 118) or *kulna- (trad. *kslns) would also be 
possible. 

64 Alongside a variant yAelvos, of unspecified dialectal affiliation (cf. Meyer 1892: 325-326). 
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Germanic *Alun- could theoretically be analysed as a secondary zero-grade 
to *hlen-, thereby matching the Slavic form; however, since such a full-grade 
variant is unattested, this hypothesis is rather circular. It seems quite possible 
that the irregular correspondence could be explained as the result of bor- 
rowings from a non-Indo-European source. A similar explanation might also 
account for the “Macedonian” xAwó-, mentioned above, although too little is 
known about Ancient Macedonian for this form to be used here. 
> [‘silver’. OCS cbpe6po, Cz. stříbro, Sln. srebró ‘silver’ ~ Go. silubr, ON silfr, 
OHG silabar* ‘silver’ — See the discussion on pp. 225-226.] 
> ?'frogspawn'. Lt. kurkulai, Lv. kufkuli (LVP PV: kürkulis); Pl. skrzek, Cz. dial. 
(Kott v: 752) Zabo-kreky 'frogspawn' ~ ON hrogn, OHG rogo '(fish) roe’ (Polomé 
1986: 661) — Germanic *kruk- and Baltic *kurk- seem to show an irregular meta- 
thetic relationship. The analysis of the Balto-Slavic data is difficult, however, 
due to repeated contaminations with words for ‘croak’ (cf. Machek 1924: 128- 
130). First and foremost, the Baltic forms look like derivatives of Lt. kurkti, 
Lv. kürkt ‘to croak’ (Būga 1923-1924: 139; cf. Nesselmann 1851: 212). In Slavic, com- 
pare R dial. xpax ‘frogspawn’ (hardly with -a- < *-e-, pace REW 1: 674) beside 
kpakamo ‘croak’ (CPHT xv: 365-366), and further Pl. skrzek ‘croaking; frog- 
spawn. 

Since 'frogspawn' as ‘the croaker’ does not make much sense, I assume these 
contaminations are secondary. In this case, one is tempted to give preference 
to the Lithuanian *krekulai (Miežinis 1894: 118),65 dial. kreküciai (LKZ) 'frog- 
spawn, which are closer to the Slavic forms. This could perhaps support the 
connection with Lt. krékti ‘coagulate, congeal’ (Berneker 1: 613-614; LEW 293) 
and suggest that the Germanic evidence is unrelated. On the other hand, the 
parallelism with *klen- : *klun- ‘maple’, discussed above, opens up the possibil- 
ity of analysing *krek- : *kruk- as a non-IE borrowing. 


73-3 ? Lithuanian *a œ Latvian *ü 

> ?'millet. Lt. sóros ~ Lv. dial. (Kurzeme) súra? ‘millet’ (Pronk/Pronk-Tiethoff 
2018: 293; Kroonen et al. 2022: 22) — The inner-Baltic correspondence is irreg- 
ular, but Elger's 1683 dictionary has Lv. (sare), (sare) = */sare/ ‘milium (see 
ME 111: 806; Nieminen 1956: 164—165). This might suggest the Latvian variant 
with -ū- is secondary, although only ad hoc accounts can be given for it (cf. 
Nieminen 1956: 175-176). The best explanation is to assume a contamination 
with South Estonian suurmaq, Li. surmód PL. ‘groats’, which is supported by 


65 Attested as (krakulai), but its alphabetical position after (krekinties) implies a mis- 
print. 
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the Salaca Livonian compound kriev surmed ‘millet’ (kriev ‘Russian’; Wink- 
ler/Pajusalu 2009: 87, 182). The existing etymological explanations of the Baltic 
word are all unsatisfactory. A derivation from an older *psara and comparison 
with Slavic *prasa- (trad. *proso) ‘millet’ (Hirt 1927: 309; Otrebski 1939: 137), or 
Skt. psati ‘chew, consume’ (Nieminen 1956: 170) remains highly hypothetical, 
especially in view of the contradictory development of initial *ps- observed in 
Lt. spens ‘teat’ < *psten-.96 

The Baltic word is obviously related to Md. E suro, M sura *millet-5? Although 
some have derived the Mordvin word from Baltic (Thomsen 1890: 219; SSA III: 
201; Kallio 20082: 268), the opposite direction has often been preferred (Ojan- 
suu 1921: 57-60; Kalima 1936: 210; Tonopog/Tpy6aues 1962: 248). This was sup- 
ported by the claim that the Mordvin lexeme is cognate with F sora, E dial. sóra 
‘gravel, coarse sand’. As an alternative, Toivonen (1928: 233) has adduced Komi 
zer, (Ja£va) zw-r ‘oats, Udmurt zer 'bromegrass, an equation which was taken 
up by UEW (766) and JIprrkun/Tyzses (1970: 106, with hesitation). Should the 
Permic words belong here, the semantic shift could be explained as a result 
of a migration beyond the northern limits of millet cultivation (about 57? N 
in the Eastern Baltic, cf. Grikpédis/Motuzaité Matuzeviciuté 2020: 163). If we 
admit a secondary voicing in Permic,6® then we could suggest a Uralic recon- 
struction “sora. Such a reconstruction might also work for Mordvin, although 
admittedly, due to the PMd. final *-a, Mordvin is more consistent with a recon- 
struction *sora rather than *sora (Pystynen 2020b). 

Van Pareren (2008: 124; cf. Junttila 2015a: 23) is inclined to reject any rela- 
tionship between the Baltic and Mordvin words because Baltic *-a- is dif- 
ficult to square with Mordvin *-u-. According to Nieminen (1956: 173), the 
comparison would only be possible should we assume an original *o in pre- 
Mordvin; however, the traditional reconstruction of Proto-Uralic *6 has since 


66 ` Witczak's (1997: 30-32) comparison with MP xw” /xwar/ ‘food’, Oss. I xor, D xwar ‘cereal, 
barley’, allegedly from “sueh,r- is impossible. Not only is the loss of *u in Baltic suspect, 
but the Iranian root is clearly *hwar- < *sueR- (Cheung 2007: 147-148), i.e. not consistent 
with a laryngeal. See Kroonen et al. 2022: 22. 

67 I cannot accept the suggestion of Nieminen (1956: 175) that the similarity is coincid- 
ental. 

68 Sporadic initial voicing is attested in Permic, compare e.g. Komi bez, Udm. biz < "ponca 
‘tail’ (Sammallahti 1988: 547), but there remains a question as to whether this also applies 
to sibilants. The few possible equations, e.g. Komi zil ‘diligent, hard-working’ ~ Hungarian 
ügyes ‘skilled, capable’ (UEW 442-443) and Komi za ‘stem, stalk, shaft’ ~ Erzya sad ‘stalk’ 
(see Chapter 4, fn. 56), all involve some additional phonological obstacles. For *o-a > 
Komi/Udmurt e, cf. Komi-Permjak es-, Udmurt eski- ‘vomit’ < *oska- (cf. Metsäranta 2020: 
103). 
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been shown to be faulty: most examples of *o should instead be reconstructed 
*a(-3) (see Aikio 2012b). If we set up an earlier *sara for Mordvin, this would 
bring it closer to the Baltic data, but force us to separate the Permic evidence; 
moreover, the Mordvin change *a(-a) > (*o >) *u has been dated very early 
and considered to be part of a chain of vowel shifts shared by Sámi (/Kuszos 
2014: 116-117), which would make the reconstruction of a pre-Mordvin “sara 
anachronistic. 

In conclusion, it is unclear whether such a hypothesis would shed any light 
on the Latvian -u-, as (especially in view of the evidence from Elger's diction- 
ary) the time depth is probably too shallow to assume influence of a substrate. 
However, a direct loan relationship between Mordvin and Baltic words for 
‘millet’ remains doubtful, and it is quite possible that these represent paral- 
lel loanwords from a third source. Since the correlation between Baltic *á and 
Mordvin *u could be characterized as one of height, this example may still 
belong here. 


7.9.34 Conclusion 

The certain and possible evidence high co low vocalic alternations is collected 
in Table 16, overleaf (see p. 185 for help reading the table). Forms which do not 
provide relevant data are presented in light grey. Shaded cells indicate forms 
containing high vowels. 

The evidence falls into two broad groups: those which show a high vowel 
in Balto-Slavic, and those which show a high vowel in Germanic. The former 
group consists mainly of more or less uncertain examples, and since there is 
little coherence in terms of distribution and co-occurring phenomena, it is 
quite unlikely that all of the examples can be directly compared. 

Those which show a high vowel in Germanic form a much more prom- 
ising group — all three show *e (= *[æ]) in Slavic and *u in Germanic. Since 
the vowels *æ and *u could hardly be more different, representing opposite 
extremes of the vowel triangle, it may seem dubious to derive them from a com- 
mon source. However, it is not too difficult to find such correlations between 
related languages, such as between e.g. Erzya Mordvin kenze (dial. känzä) and 
Obdorsk Khanty kuns ‘nail’ (< *künci), while the regular development *e(—d) 
> Permic *o leads to examples such as Finnish pesä ‘nest’ ~ Udmurt puz ‘egg’. 
Thus, the problem may be resolved by assuming distinct but related donor lan- 


guages. 
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TABLE 16 Possible examples of high co low alternations 


Baltic Slavic Germanic | Elsewhere 
*ui-sam(b')r- 
‘bison’ *za/um(b")r- | *ui-s(u)nT- 
*stum(bh)r- 
‘oriole’ *yalanG- *u(i)lg)- *ualk- 
? ‘heel’ *kulk-ni- ? *kulk- - Lat. *kalk- 
? 'salmon' *lasis- *laSaS- *laks- 
? ‘grouse’ *je-rubh- *(i)e-re/imbh- | *rebh- 
‘maple’ - *klen- *klun- ? Mac. *klin- 
‘silver’ *sidhabhr- *sirebr- *silubr- Celt. ?*silapr- 
? 'frogspawn' | ? *krek- *krek- *kruk- 
? ‘millet’ *sär- - - Md. *sur- 


74 Alternations between Monophthongs and Diphthongs 


7.41  ? Baltic *a oo Slavic *ai/ei 

Schrijver (1997: 304-307) has adduced several examples in which Germanic 
*ai appears to correspond to Celtic *a, the clearest being MW baed (« *basio-) 
against OE bar (< *baiza-) ‘boar’6? None of his examples involve Balto-Slavic, 
but a few cases can be identified in which Slavic potentially contains a diph- 
thong. Although it is admittedly not possible to rule out an original long vowel 
based on the Slavic-internal evidence, in each case, a diphthong would be more 
easily reconcilable with the Baltic evidence. 


69 Note, however, that van Sluis et al. (2023: 231) consider the Celtic word a possible West 
Germanic loan. 
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> ‘leaf’. OCS aert, R aucm, Cz. list ‘leaf’ ~ Lt. dial. lákstas ‘large flat leaf; leaf 
used as a baking sheet’, dialectically and in older texts ‘leaf’ (see ALEW? s.v.), 
Lv. laksti PL. ‘leaves of herbs; vegetable tops’ — The Slavic word is usually com- 
pared with a different Baltic lemma, namely Lt. /diskas ‘narrow leaf (e.g. of an 
onion), blade; green shoot; as a neologism ‘(postal) letter’, Lv. laiska (hapax? cf. 
ME 11: 410-411) leaf on a flax or cereal stalk’. According to this theory, the Slavic 
word would showa different ablaut grade and a derivation in *-to-. If we assume 
a non-inherited origin, the comparison with Lt. lákstas appears more straight- 
forward; moreover, this word is semantically a better fit, as it is well attested in 
the more general sense ‘leaf’. 

It seems attractive to compare both the Baltic and Slavic words with a group 
of West Uralic words for ‘leaf’: Sá. N lasta, Sk. löstt (< *leste); F lehti, E leht, Li. 
led (< *lehti), Ma. E lastas, W lastds (< *listäs), all of which can regularly reflect 
PU *lesta (UEW 689). Incidentally, the similarity to both the Baltic and Slavic 
words has already been noted: Sammallahti (1977:123-124; cf. SSA 11: 58-59) has 
assumed a direct loan from the Baltic *la(k)sta-, while Viitso (1992: 189) and 
Hanonsckux/9HroBatoBa (2000: 229) have posited an early loan from Slavic. 
Finally, Blažek (2019: 216) has suggested a loan from an unattested Baltic *list-, 
a zero-grade equivalent of Slavic *lista- (trad. *listz). 

M. Hunnop (p.c.) has noted that the similarity between these words might 
be better accounted for by assuming parallel loans from a substrate language. 
As the above solutions provide a convincing account of only part of the data, 
this is certainly worthy of consideration. A similar vocalic relationship is found 
between R muc, Cz. tis, SIn. (Pleteršnik 11: 670) tis, (SSKJ?) tísa ‘yew tree’ 
and Latin taxus ‘yew tree’, which has widely been regarded a non-IE borrowing 
(Schrader in Hehn 1911: 532; Schrader/Nehring 1: 225; OStir 1930: 22, 90; Machek 
1950: 152; REW 111: 107; Stawski SEJP 1: 103),7! a suggestion which, in principle, 
seems attractive: the Latin and Slavic words are semantically identical and 


70 BCS ruc» translates Gr. xéópoc ‘cedar’ (cf. CAPA 960; CPA 11-17 XXIX: 350; cf. also 
OCS (Ps. Sin.) rica glossing the Greek loanword keapi, SJS Iv: 457). Most likely, this is 
merely a localization of a Mediterranean dendronym and does not attest to a genuine 
currency of the word in this sense (pace Blazek/Janysková 2015: 91). In any case, all of the 
modern languages are in agreement in meaning ‘yew’. 

71  BlaZek/Janysková (2015: 87) have suggested that the Slavic word may have been loaned 
from a Dalmatian “tis, which would be the regular reflex of Lat. taxeus ‘made of yew’. While 
an interesting suggestion, it is hampered, as the authors note, by the fact that this Dalma- 
tian word is hypothetical (and the adjective taxeus does not appear to be continued in 
other Romance languages). More importantly, in a common Slavic loanword, one would 
undoubtedly anticipate a substitution */ > *í (trad. *+), as in e.g. Cz. mse, SCr. dial. masa 
‘mass’ (+ ML missa, M. Matasović 2011: 114-115). 
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formally similar (Slavic "e may derive from *ks, or perhaps from foreign *ks in 
a borrowing postdating the RUKI law). 

If Slavic *¿ (trad. *i) in these cases derives from an earlier “ei, then we 
are dealing with an underlying alternation *a oo *ei. At face value, this could 
be understood as a combination of a 'diphthongal' alternation (like the one 
described by Schrijver) and a front-back alternation (as in 7.2). Naturally, it is 
possible that both *a and Zei derive directly from some other source like *ai; as 
usual, any explanation of this alternation will remain in the domain of specu- 
lation. 
> + ‘hazel (1). Lt. dial. lazdà ‘hazel’, usually ‘cane, stick’, Lv. lazda; Pr E laxde 
‘hazel’ ~ Uk. dial. „écka (usu. nüyuna), Cz. líska, SCr. lijéska ‘hazel’ — The com- 
parison with Alb. lajthi ‘hazel’ (Meyer 1891: 234; Jokl 1923: 203-206; Huld 1990: 
401) is suspect. As proven by the form lakthi in Dalmatian Albanian, an original 
cluster *-k9- is to be reconstructed (see Demiraj 1997: 231-232). As *-k9- is not 
the known reflex of any inherited cluster, -th- must be a suffix, while the stem 
*lak- cannot easily be compared with the Balto-Slavic data.7? 

The Baltic and Slavic forms were already compared by Miklosich (1886: 
167), but the comparison is generally viewed with scepticism (cf. REW 11: 34; 
ALEW 652). Derksen (2008: 274), however, states that “there can hardly be any 
doubt" that the comparison is correct. I am not entirely convinced: even if we 
are willing to accept an alternation *a co ai, for which a partial parallel could 
be the word for ‘turnip’ (cf. Lt. rópé ~ R pína, p. 237), we are still left with the 
obscure relationship between Baltic *-zd- and Slavic *-sk-. In principle, given 
the lack of old attestations, the Slavic forms do not appear to exclude a recon- 
struction *[es-uka- (trad. *lésska), i.e. a derivative of the noun in OCS aber, 
‘copse, thicket’ (REW loc. cit.; cf. also ICCA x1v: 241 with lit.). Considering the 
vocalism and consonantism are both irregular, it is uncertain, despite Derksen, 
whether the similarity is sufficient to warrant a comparison at all. 


7.4.2  ? Baltic *a[o œ *au Elsewhere 

> ‘seal’. Lt. rúonis, Lv. ruónis ‘seal’ ~ Olr. rón, MW moel-rawn, Bret. reunig ‘seal’ 
(Ariste 1971: 10; Wagner 1981: 26; Sausverde 1996: 139; Stifter 2023, forthe.) — 
Considering that the similarity between the Baltic and the Celtic words seems 
obvious (Buga 1911: 37, 1922: 279), itis remarkable that the Celtic data is not even 
mentioned in most Baltic etymological dictionaries (LEW 746—747; Karulis 11: 


72 The direct equation of Lt. lazdà with Olr. slat ‘rod, twig’ (Kroonen 20nb: 217-218; 
ALEW 652) is not possible, as the Celtic form must be reconstructed *slatta (Schrijver 
19952: 431; Matasović 2009: 345), cf. Modern Irish slat as against nead ‘nest’ (< *nisdo-). 
The connection with OCS noga ‘vine’ (Berneker 1: 736; REW 11: 43-44) is phonologically 
and semantically implausible. 
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129; Smoczynski 2018: 115), which instead offer speculative root etymologies. 
The reason for this omission is that the Irish form was long ago explained as 
a Germanic loanword (Bezzenberger in Stokes 1894: 235; Pedersen 1909: 21; 
ME 111: 581). However, the suggested source, Old English Aran ‘(a small kind 
of) whale, is not phonologically suitable. The variant spelling Aron shows the 
rounding of short /a/ before a nasal (Hogg 1992: 14), and demonstrates that we 
are dealing with a short vowel (see also the considerations of Stifter 2023: 183). 

The Celtic reconstruction is problematic. Stifter (2023: 183) has stated that 
the British and Goidelic forms cannot be united under a common proto-form, 
but he has later (Stifter forthc.) suggested the reconstruction *rauno-, com- 
paring the homonym Molr. rón 'horse-hair, MW rawn ‘coarse animal hair’ < 
*rauno- (cf. R pyró ‘fleece’).” If this reconstruction is valid, then the only way 
to compare the Baltic and Celtic forms would be to reconstruct *rehgu-no- for 
Celtic and *roh;u-n- for Baltic. However, even then, the development of *-oh; u- 
» Baltic *-ó- is highly suspect (Villanueva Svensson 2015). 

Since it is a priori questionable that Proto-Indo-European could have had a 
word for ‘seal’, such manipulations feel superfluous. Instead, it is more prob- 
able that Celtic and Baltic loaned their respective words for 'seal' from related 
sources. Considering that seals are marine animals, this must have occurred 
relatively late in both branches. 
> ?'palate'. Lt. gomurys 3° ‘palate’, Lv. gámurs larynx; windpipe’ - OHG 
goumo - facia 'gullet; throat, MoHG Gaumen 'palate' (Derksen 2015: 184) — 
Almost all of the Germanic evidence points to *goma(n)-, cf. ON gómr 'pal- 
ate; floor of the mouth’, OE goma ‘palate; gullet, OHG guomo ‘palate; throat’ 
(cf. Kroonen 20ub: 302), which would harmonize nicely with the Baltic data, 
allowing for the reconstruction of a shared proto-form *g^eh;m-."* However, 
this fails to account for the High German evidence, for which various solutions 
have been proposed. 

In OHG, we find guomo beside goumo. The alternation -ou- - -uo- has been 
attributed to various reductions of a long diphthong *au (Winter 1982: 183; 
Kluge/Seebold 336). A possible condition for this variation was suggested by 
Kroonen (2013: 185): in his opinion, the pre-Proto-Germanic diphthong "ou 


73 The a-vocalism raises problems for Slavic here, though, since the clear evidence for oxy- 
tone accentuation (cf. also Cz. rouno, SCr. (Vuk) rúno ‘fleece’; 3annsHak 1985:135; Derksen 
2008: 440) is hardly consistent with an internal laryngeal. See the detailed discussion in 
Stifter forthe. 

74 The received connection with Gr. x&oxo ‘yawn, gape’ (IEW 449) appears to be contra- 
dicted by the initial g- in Baltic as opposed to the Z- in Lt. Zidtis ‘open one's mouth’. On the 
relationship of the Greek and Baltic forms, see Lubotsky 2011. 
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developed to *6 in open syllables, while being shortened to *au in closed syl- 
lables (cf. also idem: xv—xvi).”> He therefore suggests that an earlier paradigm 
*goumon (> *gom-), OBL. *goumn- (> *gaum-) could account for both OHG 
variants. However, it should be noted that OHG spellings in goum-, gaum- are 
rare,76 and a MHG continuation is uncertain (see MWb s.v. guome). 

MoHG Gaumen, which only becomes common in the 16" century (see 
DWb IV: 1576-1578), is usually assumed to continue the OHG by-form goumo. 
However, a number of dialect forms appear to suggest a prototype “guman-, 
cf. Swiss (16® c.) güme (Schw. Id. 11: 308), Cimbrian gaumo (cf. Schmeller/ 
Bergmann 1855: 39-40), Upper Saxon gaumen (DWb 1v: 1577 under 3b), Prus- 
sian German gúma (PrWb 11: 261), as well as MLG gume (Schiller/Lübben 1: 
165) and Lower Saxon gümen (NdsWb 11: 135). The standard German form may 
in principle be derived from this preform, too. In that case, we might instead 
assume an old ablauting “goman- : *guman-, somewhat comparable to that 
observed in Go. fon, GEN.SG. funins ‘fire’, reflecting an earlier *peh;ur, OBL. 
*puh,n- (< *phau-n-) (for more potential examples, see Kroonen 2onb: 319- 
324). 

Either interpretation of the Germanic evidence appears to require a root 
containing *u, a reconstruction which is excluded by the Baltic evidence. This 
word may therefore possibly show evidence for an alternation “a co *au. Note, 
however, that the interpretation of the Germanic ablaut alternation in laryn- 
gealistic terms may be anachronistic if we are actually dealing with a post-PIE 
loanword. Alternatively, we might interpret the continental Germanic evidence 
for *ú as indicative of a non-IE alternation *à oo *ú. Whatever the solution, the 
Baltic and Germanic forms are difficult to combine in an Indo-European con- 
text. Due to ambiguities in interpreting the Germanic evidence, this cannot be 
considered a certain example of a diphthong alternation. 


7.5 Length Alternations 


7.51 Baltic Long œ Elsewhere Short 

> ‘apple’. Lt. obuoljs 3%, Lv. ábuóls ‘apple’ (beside Lt. obelis, Lv. ábele ‘apple tree’, 
an old consonant stem); Pr. E woble; R á6noro, Cz. jablko, Sin. jábotko ‘apple’ 
~ OE eppel, OHG apful; Olr. ubull, MW aval ‘apple’ (Kluge/Gótze [1948]: 2o— 


75 Compare ON nor ‘ship (as a kenning); tempering trough (= Ic. nd-trog)’ (< *nehgu-; idem: 
391) : naust ‘boathouse’ (< *nehgu-st-; idem: 384). 

76 3x in AWb as against dozens in guom-, guam-; the interpretation of the hapax spelling 
gaom- is disputed, see EWAhd (rv: 562 with lit.), whose authors assume that goumo arose 
due to contamination with goumen ‘eat, feast’ (cf. also ALEW 400). 
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21; Hamp 1979: 163-166; Markey 1989: 599-600; Huld 1990: 398-400; Oettinger 
2003; Kroonen 2013: 31) — The word for 'apple' occupies a curious position in 
the study of Indo-European. On the one hand, the word has often figured as 
a key example in the question of Indo-European /-stems (Fraenkel 1936b: 172- 
176; Adams 1985; Olsen 2010: 76; Beekes 2011: 195; Stifter 2019: 204-207); on the 
other, it has not infrequently been regarded as a probable loanword from a non- 
IE source.” 

The evidence for an ablauting /-stem comes from the following: Lt. obuolys 
and Olr. ubull < *abül- (cf. in detail Stifter 2019) point to lengthened grade suf- 
fix *-ol-, while Germanic *apla- and Slavic *abl-uka- (trad. *ableko/s) suggest a 
zero-grade *-/-. Words for ‘apple tree’ tend to show full-grade: Pr. E wobalne; MR 
&60A0H» (IllaxwarOB 1915: 151), Pl. jabton, SIn. jáblana ‘apple tree’ and Olr. aball, 
MW mall ‘apple tree’ suggest *-al-n- (a-grade? cf. 7.6; or rather Slavic *-ol-n-, 
Celtic *-I-n-); ON apaldr also suggests *apal-(d)ra- as against West Germanic 
*apla-. Lt. obelis points to *-el- which could potentially be secondary for *-ol-, 
as Lt. séser- ‘sister OBL.’ < *suesor- (cf. Skt. svásaram ACC.SG.). 

Aside from the limited distribution, the argument for a non-IE origin essen- 
tially comes down to the presence of the phoneme *6. If one does not accept 
the existence of *b in PIE, the word must be interpreted as a borrowing; by 
contrast, if one does accept such a phoneme, the word is unproblematic (cf. 
NIL 264). Hamp (1979: 163) initially speculated that the long vowel in Balto- 
Slavic might be a reflection of some non-IE feature, but retracted this view in an 
addendum, preferring to evoke the recently discovered Winter's law (cf. Winter 
1978: 438). This has become the communis opinio (NIL 263), as the supposition 
of *b in principle explains both the Germanic and Balto-Slavic data. 

However, I do not consider there to be sufficient evidence for a phoneme 
*b in PIE (see Pedersen 1951: 10-12; TamKkpennnse/HBaros 1984: 6-7; Lubotsky 
2013; see also Olander 2020). Aside from Lt. troba ‘peasant house’, where the 
vocalism is unexpected (see the following entry), all of the other examples of 
Winter's law from *b are ambiguous at best. Thus, Winter's only other example 
was Lt. grébti ‘rake, gather up; snatch’, where the secondary nature of the acute 
is shown by Lv. grebt ‘carve, hollow out’, R epecmü ‘rake up, gather together"? 


77 I will not get into the attempts to connect the families of Lat. málum and Pashto mand 
(both apple") to this word, except to say that the supposed irregular change *6 » *m (Blažek 
1995: 17) or, conversely, "m > *b (TamKpennse/Hsaros 1984: 639-640; Cheung/Aydemir 
2015: 85-86) are both completely ad hoc (cf. Kroonen 2016: 88). 

78 Kortlandt (1988:393; followed by Derksen 1996: 321-322) has assumed the confusion of two 
roots, *g^reb^- ‘to dig’ and "g^reb- ‘to grab’, but the latter is based only on Lt. grébti (LIV 201; 
OCS rpa6uru ‘steal, snatch’ belongs rather with Lt. gróbti; on the Germanic forms, see 
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and other cases do not inspire confidence, either.”9 If we reject the phoneme *5, 
as I would recommend, then we should interpret the correspondences as irreg- 
ular. The long, acute vowel in Balto-Slavic as opposed to the short vowel else- 
where can be viewed in this context (see in particular the following example). 

On the other hand, it cannot entirely be excluded that the word was bor- 
rowed into Balto-Slavic prior to Winter’s law. Note in this respect the fact 
that the word can be reconstructed to Proto-Balto-Slavic, and appears to show 
archaic ablaut, which would favour an early adoption. In this case, this altern- 
ation could not be characterized as one of length, and the only challenge to an 
Indo-European origin would be the necessity to reconstruct *b. 
> ‘cottage’. Lt. troba ‘peasant house; room’, HLv. traba? ‘old, worn-out build- 
ing; improvised hut’ (ME IV: 227; EH 11: 692); Oscan trííbüm Acc.sG. house'80 
~ Olr. treb, MW tref ‘residence, estate’; further cf. Go. paurp ‘field’, OE prop, 
porp, OHG dorf ‘hamlet, estate’ (Hamp 1978: 187; Huld 1990: 398; de Vaan 2008: 
626) — There is no necessity in including Lat. trabs ‘beam, tree’ in this etymo- 
logy (see Ernout/Meillet 698; Untermann 2000: 766 contra Walde/Hofmann 11: 
696-697; de Vaan 2008: 626, etc.). As with the word for ‘apple’, discussed imme- 
diately above, the analysis of this word is intrinsically linked to the status of 
the phoneme *6. In this case, both Oscan and Germanic provide independent 
evidence in favour of this reconstruction, and the long vowel in Baltic could be 
attributed to Winter's law (Derksen 2015: 472). 

However, the Baltic *á-vocalism also presents problems, as from an original 
"o lengthened by Winter's law, we would anticipate *6.8! ALE W (p. 1298) makes 
reference to “Neoablaut’, but this is difficult, as the word does not show any 
evidence of ablaut within Baltic (leaving aside the doubtful vien-tréb ‘alone’ 
beside -treib, cf. ME 1v: 667). In a similar context, Derksen has referred to “the 
well-known East Baltic reshuffling of the ablaut relations” (2002: 9); however, to 
justify this position, we would need more concrete argumentation. As it stands, 


Kroonen 2013: 187). For the secondary acute, as well as the variant grébti (cf. 3PRES. grébia 
in Alytus), compare also Lt. répti (dial. répti) ‘take, rob’ beside réplés ‘tongs’, Alb. rjep, rrjep 
‘skin, flay’ (cf. LIV 507, where the secondary nature of the acute is taken for granted; like- 
wise ALEW ggi; for further discussion of this kind of metatony, see Pronk 2012: 29-32). 

79 For Lt. drébti (3PRES. drébia), Derksen (2015: 138) is again content to assume contamina- 
tion of two verbs, but the euphemistic sense ‘strike’ is hardly to be separated from senses 
such as ‘pour (e.g. porridge); make from clay; slouch’. On OCS ca6s ‘weak’, which is recon- 
structed *sleb- (LIV addenda s.v. *(s)leb-), see Kroonen (20114: 258-259). 

80 The Umbrian hapax trebeit 3SG.PRES. ‘lingers, dwells(?)’ is normally ascribed a short *é 
(Buck 1904: 62; Untermann 2000: 759 with lit.). But as far as I can make out, the length is 
ambiguous. Buck (op. cit. 26) writes “oftenest there is no designation of the length" and on 
the spelling of "e in Umbrian (p. 34), "i occurs frequently [...] but e is far more common’. 

81 Lt. nuogas ~ Skt. nagná- ‘naked’; púodas ‘pot’ ~ OE fet ‘vessel, jar’, etc. (Winter 1978: 345). 
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it would appear that *a (see 7.6) and *b, both of which are of doubtful status, 
would have to be assumed if we are to attribute the length and acute accent to 
Winter's law. On the other hand, Oscan also shows a long vowel in this word, 
suggesting that it may have some other origin. 

Either way, the relationship between Baltic *-a-, Oscan *-é- and Celtic *-e- 
is impossible to adequately explain in Indo-European terms (Beekes 1969: 191), 
independently of whether one assumes an originally long vowel in Baltic or one 
that was secondarily lengthened by Winter's law. For Baltic *a against *e else- 
where, see 7.2.2. On the other hand, the Germanic evidence is rather troubling, 
as at face value it seems to imply a syllabic *r. This might be more consistent 
with an inherited origin (compare ‘furrow’, p. 208). It might be possible to view 
the Germanic *u vocalism in the context of the *e co *u alternation discussed 
under 7.3.2, but this would require the additional assumption of the metathesis 
of *r (compare similarly ‘sturgeon’, pp. 236-237). 
> ‘fresh’. Lt. préskas; R nprecuwi, Sin. présan ‘fresh, unleavened’ ~ OE fersc 
‘fresh, unsalted’, OHG frisc ‘raw, fresh’ — It was previously assumed that Balto- 
Slavic reflected *proisk- and Germanic "prisk- (still Torp 1919: 135; Walde/ 
Pokorny 11: 89). However, since Büga (1922: 277) demonstrated that the sup- 
posed Lithuanian variant *prieskas does not exist, the etymology has largely 
been rejected, with the Germanic forms usually not even mentioned as possible 
comparanda (cf. Trautmann 1923: 231; LEW 652; REW II: 429-430; Smoczyh- 
ski 2018: 1018).82 It nevertheless seems difficult to imagine that the similarity 
is a mere coincidence in view of the precise agreement in meaning and cor- 
respondence of four consonants. The comparison can only be made by assum- 
ing parallel loanwords from another source. See also the discussion of Finnic 
*reska ‘fresh’, whose vocalism may also pose issues, in Chapter 3, fn. 159. 
> [Iynx’. Lt. lüsis, Lv. lüsis, Pr. E luysis; R pico, Sln. ris ‘lynx’ ~ OE lox, OHG 
luhs ‘lynx’ — See the detailed discussion on pp. 180-181. | 
> ?‘ash’. Lt. dosis, Lv. udsis; Pr. E woasis; R ácers, Slk. jaseň, SCr. jäsen ‘ash tree’ 
~ Lat. ornus; Olr. uinnius, MW onn (COLL.) ‘ash tree’ (Machek 1954: 108, 1968: 
217) — Bg. dial. ócer need not imply a variant with *ö- in Balto-Slavic (pace BEP 
IV: 936; Andersen 1996a: 142-143). Its distribution largely corresponds to that of 
ocuxa ‘aspen’ (central Bulgaria, east of Sofia), which it was apparently influ- 


82 The word is also omitted from Stang's treatment of the Balto-Slavic- Germanic isoglosses. 
He does (1972: 40), however, adduce a pair which is remarkably similar, both belonging to a 
similar semantic field and showing the same correlation in vocalism: Pl. obrzazg, obrzask 
‘tart flavour (of wine), R 6pr6seamo ‘be squeamish, fussy’ ~ Nw. dial. brisk ‘sharp or bit- 
ter taste. Note, however, that an ablauting *bfroisg- : *b^risg- would indeed be possible 
here. 
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enced by. The latter is a preserved archaism (cf. Cz. osika ‘aspen’), while dial. 
sacuxa ‘aspen’, on the contrary, shows the influence of Acer ‘ash’ (thus already 
Zubaty 1892: 254 fn.).83 I prefer to keep ON askr, Arm. haci ‘ash tree’ Alb. ah 
‘beech’ (< *hsesk-o-) apart. 

Kortlandt (1988: 391) has suggested to start from a paradigm *Hehz-s- : 
*Hhg-es-, a solution which has been followed by a number of Leiden-affiliated 
scholars (e.g. Schrijver 1991: 78; de Vaan 2008: 435; Kroonen 2013: 38). While 
such a paradigm seems possible on paper, it is difficult to imagine its survival 
into core PIE in a peripheral, non-basic vocabulary item.84 Furthermore, this is 
not the only possibility. It would be equally possible, both phonologically and 
morphologically, to assume a reduplicated *A;e-hss- in Balto-Slavic as against 
*haelos- elsewhere. Compare Lt. néndré against Hitt. nata- ‘reed’ (see p. 240, 
where other possible parallels are adduced). 

In this context, it is important to consider the similar correlation in the word 
for ‘elbow’. A long acute vowel is found in Lt. úolektis, Lv. uólekts ‘ell (measure 
of length), and possibly Pr. E woaltis ‘ell, forearm’ matching Gr. wAévy ‘forearm’, 
while Lt. alkúné, Pr. E alkunis, OCS naxbrs, R Aókomo ‘elbow’ are not consist- 
ent with a laryngeal, and match Gr. óAéxpavov ‘point of the elbow’.® Here, the 
reconstruction *Hehg-l- : *Hha-el- (Kortlandt loc. cit.; Lubotsky 1990: 131-132) is 
even more uncomfortable, as it would have to have survived into the respective 
prehistories of Greek and Balto-Slavic, while *Hehgl- :*Hhgl- (Kroonen 2013: 22) 
is unlikely to work for the Balto-Slavic data. 

Thus, if we were to explain the long vowel of Lt. úosis (etc.) as the result of 
borrowing from a non-IE source, consistency would demand we use the same 
explanation for ‘elbow’. Yet considering that ‘elbow’ has plausible cognates at 
least in Indo-Iranian (Skt. aratni- ‘elbow, ell’) and more or less basic semantics, 


83 Thus also SCr. jásika beside jàsën, and Sln. jasíka and jásen reported in the same village 
by Erjavec (1883: 290). A variant with *e- perhaps underlies Sln. jesíka, whence jesen (and 
Kajkavian jésen, cf. PCA viii: 741). Or does this variation have something to do with the 
frequent occurrence of ja- for je- in South and West Slavic (Andersen 1996a: 74-76)? On 
the association of ‘ash’ and ‘aspen’, see Normier 1981: 25-26 with lit. 

84 Note in this respect that the very similar word for ‘mouth’ *hehg-s, OBL. *h;hs-s- still pre- 
served its archaic paradigm in Hitt. ais (for *as, cf. CLuw. assa), obl. iss- (thus Kloekhorst 
2008:166-167), but was levelled in the rest of PIE, where it was probably reinterpreted as a 
root noun: Lat. ðs (GEN.SG. Oris), Skt. ds-, Olr. (rare; cf. LEIA A-4) á ‘mouth’. (For alternative 
views on the Hittite form, see Melchert 2010 and NIL 388-389 with lit.). 

85 The short vowel is assured in all early attestations, while ®Aéxpavov is a corruption of 
later editors (Isépy/Primavesi 2014: 126127). Lat. ulna ‘ell, elbow’, Olr. uilen ‘elbow’ and 
Go. aleina ‘ell’ reflect a short vowel, but are ambiguous as this may be the result of pre- 
tonic shortening (B. /Ie160 1961: 13, 25, 2008: 561; cf. Schrijver 1991: 352; Kroonen 2013: 
22). 
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a non-IE etymology is not attractive. If the only thing separating úosís from 
uolektis is its semantics and geography, then its non-IE origin cannot be con- 
sidered certain. 

> |? ‘nettle’. Lt. notré, Lv. nátre; Pr. E noatis ‘nettle’ ~ OSw. nátla, nátsla, 
OE netele, OHG nezzila 'nettle' — See the detailed discussion on p. 203.] 

> T ‘harrow’. Lt. akécios, Lv. ecéšas, Pr. E aketes PL. ‘harrow’ ~ OE egepe, 
OHG egida; MW oget ‘harrow’ (Oštir 1930: 15) — The alleged connection with 
Bel. dial. (cf. ABM No. 233) acéyp ‘a kind of drying barn’ (not a rack!) should 
be abandoned for semantic and phonological reasons. On the Slavic suffix, see 
now Pronk/Pronk-Tiethoff (2018: 285-286). Kroonen et al. (2022: 13) point out 
that Germanic can reflect *agepjo-. However, there is still a mismatch with 
regard to the medial syllable, which is long (and acute) in Baltic. In the opinion 
of Pisani (1968: 19-20), the foreign origin of the Baltic harrow is supported by 
the similarity of harrows used in the Baltic to those used in Rome. Lat. occare 
‘till, harrow’ (and the late occa ‘harrow’ — a back formation?) has also usually 
been adduced here. 

It has been claimed that the Baltic vowel could be analogical after the verb 
seen in Lt. akéti ‘to harrow’ (Tonopos IIA 1: 67-68). On the other hand, the 
verb, like OHG egen, eckan 'to harrow' has itself been seen as a potential 
back-formation, which is supported by the ja-present (Lt. akéja, Lv. ecéju; cf. 
ALEW 13). One could alternatively assume secondary suffix replacement on 
the model of forms such as Lt. vegécios ‘one-horse cart’ (cf. Smoczyfiski 2018: 
10). Although I think this word may well be of non-IE origin, the potential for 
analogy means that there is no certain evidence. See also Kroonen et al. 2022: 
13. 

» T ‘moss’. Lt. müsaí ‘mould film (on beer, wine, etc.)’; Lat. müscus *moss'96 
~ R mox, Cz. mech, SCr. dial. mah ‘moss’; OE mos, OHG mos ‘moss; swamp’ — 
Beside the Lithuanian evidence, Latin müscus may also suggest an original long 
vowel, so we could suppose an alternation *ü oo * on this basis. On the other 
hand, the Latin form may equally reflect a full-grade *meus-, corresponding to 
OE meos, Du. obs. mies ‘moss’. It is tempting to attribute the Baltic lengthened 
vowel to a secondary development (cf. Smoczynski 2018: 831), and indeed Būga 
(1914: 198—199; RR 1: 585) has adduced Zemaitian evidence that would point to 
a short -u-,8” supported by the forms mds? Acc.sG. and mosudt? ‘mould over’ 


86 The Latin length is considered uncertain by Walde/Hofmann (11: 134) and de Vaan (2008: 
397) and the vowel is given as short by TLL. While metrical evidence is lacking, the long 
vowel is clearly demonstrated by the Romance reflexes (cf. Emout/Meillet: 424), cf. Italian 
müschio, Spanish musgo ‘moss’, etc. 

87 | Musomis aptrauké Salantai, musojai Kvėdarna. As for (Allus apmuflöjes) 'Kahmicht bier’ 
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cited for Mosédis by Vanagiené (2014: 455-456). Although the reason for this 
lengthened vowel is unclear? it is very unlikely that the two variants should 
be explained as parallel loanwords from a non-Indo-European source. Note in 
addition that the vowel here is circumflex, while other potential examples of 
length alternations show an acute. 

> T ‘poplar’. Lt. túopa; Lat. populus ‘poplar’ ~ R mónoas, Slk. topol’, SCr. dial. 
topola 'poplar'?? (Machek 1954: 132; Matasović forthc.) — The Lithuanian form, 
which is now part of the standard language, goes back to Büga (1908: 87; 1921: 
433), where it is attributed to the East Aukstaitian dialect of Salakas. Gliwa 
(2008) is sceptical that this is an inherited word, and considers it more likely 
we are dealing with a clipping of the Slavic loanword töpelis. As for the -úo-, 
Gliwa's assumption of an original Zemaitian form jars with the reported East 
Lithuanian distribution. The vocalism could, however, be explained as a dia- 
lectal adaptation of literary short /0/.9° Therefore, despite disagreeing in the 
details, I would support Gliwa's suggestion, and suspect that túopa may indeed 
be a dialectal neologism based on a Slavic loanword.?! 


7.5.2 Baltic Short co Slavic Long 
> ‘iron’. Lt. geležis, Lv. dzélzs (dial. dzelezs), Pr. E gelso iron’ ~ OCSxerbao, Sln. 
Zelézo ‘iron’ (Mikkola 1903: 41; Meillet 1909: 70; Machek 1968: 725; ALEW 351) — 


(Mielcke 11: 291), it is tempting to assume an error; cf. the immediately preceding “Kah- 
micht mufótas" In the LKZ, all of Büga's examples have been corrected to müs- (cf. Müsöms 
aptrauke cited for Salantai s.v. müsa), but there is no reason to doubt their reliability. 

88  Itwould seem most promising to start from the verb (ap-)müsóti -ja ‘become covered with 
a mould film’, where for the lengthened grade we could compare iterative formations like 
bylóti -ja ‘speak’, although the verb in question does not have an iterative meaning. 

89 The Slavic word is often considered a borrowing from Latin (e.g. Ernout/Meillet 924; 
Machek 1968: 647); however, finding a suitable source form presents difficulties (see 
REW ri: 121). 

go Compare Salakas forms such as puolka (= literary polka) ‘a dance, kaliduóras (= virtual 
*kolidoras, literary koridorius) ‘corridor’ (Zinkevičius 1966: 69-70). In a similar area, we 
find tópalas ‘poplar’ Kazitiškis (just 15 km from Salakas), tópolis Kupiškis (LKZ). Some of 
these forms from the LKZ might even be normalizations of dialectal /túop-/, but note that 
Vosylytė (2013: 377) only cites forms with short /ð/, e.g. tð.po.l'9. GEN.SG. Kupiškis. 

91  Onthe other hand, Gliwa (2008: 241), is rather dismissive of the LBZ's further citations 
from the South Aukstaitian dialects of Seiniai and Alytus, stating that these may ultimately 
trace back to Büga, but without evidence. Another of Gliwa's arguments is that the poplar 
(Populus alba and Populus nigra) is not found in Lithuania. This statement is consistent 
with the distribution maps on https://euforgen.org/, but not with those of the European 
Atlas of Forest Tree Species, where both species are marked as native to Lithuania. The only 
widespread dialectal term for 'poplar' quoted in the LKZ which is not loaned from Slavic 
mónoav is jóvaras — another Slavic loanword (Skardžius 1931: 90; LEW 195). 
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In Lithuanian, there is rather a lot of evidence for an original root noun; par- 
ticularly note the NOM.PL. gelezes recorded in several dialects which otherwise 
only appear to have old consonant stems.92 However, an ablauting *g’-stem 
(Tremblay 2004) can hardly come into question here, first of all due to the lack 
of parallels, and secondly due to the acute intonation in Slavic (R #ceańso, cf. 
BannaHak 2019: 508; SCr. (Cak.) Zelëzo; cf. Derksen 2015: 555). Thirdly, there is 
the obvious chronological issue of reconstructing an archaic Indo-European 
nominal paradigm for a designation for ‘iron. The difference in vowel length 
would rather speak in favour of the word entering Baltic and Slavic inde- 
pendently. On the various unsuccessful external comparisons, particularly with 
Gr. xaÀxóç ‘copper, bronze’, see Thorsø et al. (2023: 13). 

> ‘ruffe. Lt. dial. (S Aukšt.) egé, also rarely eZegfs (cf. eggégis, Ruhig 11: 220) 
‘ruffe’; Pr. E assegis - persk?? ~ Kash. józdZ (GEN.SG. jazdza), Pl. jazgarz, 
Cz. jezdik ‘ruffe — The Slavic forms require a reconstruction *ezg- or *azg-. 
Although the word has a limited distribution within Slavic, the discrepancy 
in vowel length rules out the possibility of a Baltic loanword. Derksen (2008: 
155; 2015: 159) states that the -g- in Lithuanian “may be the well-known Baltic 
intrusive velar". This can clearly not be correct, first and foremost due to the 
trisyllabic form attested in Prussian and Lithuanian dialects.°* ALEW (p. 309) 
explains the Slavic vocalism as due to the influence of Pl. jaz, Cz. jesen ‘ide’, 
yet this is a very different kind of fish (cf. Stawski SEJP r: 533). While the tra- 
ditional etymological comparison with eZ%s ‘hedgehog’ might be semantically 
acceptable (Trautmann 1910: 305; Derksen 2015: 159), it cannot be substantiated 
without ad hoc morphological assumptions. 


92 The form is widespread in Uteniskiai dialects: Dusetos, Užpaliai, Debeikiai (Zinkevičius 
1966: 264), Leliūnai (Papildymy kartoteka). From these dialects, Zinkevičius otherwise 
cites only NOM.PL. dures ‘door’, dieveres ‘brothers-in-law’, dbeles ‘apples’, vóveres ‘squirrels’ 
and (from Debeikiai) aüses ‘ears’. All of these are probably or possibly old consonant stems. 
The form gélezes is also cited from the South Aukstaitian dialect Seinai, and is the only 
form cited by Zinkevičius from this dialect (from the LKZ we can also add ditres NOM.PL. 
‘door’ and Zuvés GEN.SG. ‘fish’). I therefore do not think that the ALEW (351) is justified in 
calling the consonant stem inflection secondary here, despite the i-stem inflection in the 
earliest texts. See also Tremblay (2004: 239). 

93 ` Interpreted by Trautmann (1910: 305) as Perca fluviatilis, i.e. ‘perch’ (thus also Endzelīns 
1943: 145; Tonopos ITA r: 133; PKEZ 1: 104), but as correctly noted by ALEW (309), it can 
hardly be excluded that the actual meaning of the Prussian word was ‘ruffe’, which is con- 
sidered a kind of perch in German folk taxonomy (“Kaulbarsch’). 

94 But even without these forms, the idea that ezgé should somehow be a back formation(?) 
from egälys (attested lexicographically, cf. egzlys, Ruhig 11: 220), which has “preserved the 
original constellation’ is implausible. 
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TABLE 17 Possible examples of long co short alternations 


Baltic Slavic Germanic Elsewhere 
‘apple’ *ABol- *âBl- *abl- Celt. *aBol- 
It. *treb- 
'cottage' *träB- - *t(u)rb- 
Celt. *treB- 
‘fresh’ *présk- *présk-n- *prisk- 
‘lynx’ “lûk *[l]ûk- *luk-s- Gr. *lunk- 
It. *os-Vn- 
? ‘ash’ *äs- *Ós-en- - 
Celt. *os-n- 
? ‘nettle’ *nát- *nát- *nad- Celt. *ninat- 
‘iron’ *Gelegh- *Gelég(h)-o- | — 
‘ruffe’ *eéhegh-i- *eZgh- _ 
7.5.24 Conclusion 


The certain and possible evidence long co short vocalic alternations is collected 
in Table 17, above. As in previous tables, long vowels which turn up as acute in 
Balto-Slavic are written with the caret (^ (see p. 185 for more help reading the 
table). Forms which do not provide relevant data are presented in light grey. 
Shaded cells indicate forms containing long vowels. 

Quite a large number of examples have been identified which show an unex- 
pected long vowel in Balto-Slavic by contrast to other European comparanda. 
In every case, the vowel is acute, and remarkably, a Proto-Balto-Slavic recon- 
struction is possible, suggesting that we are dealing with a relatively significant 
time depth. Where we find an acute vowel, it is possible that something other 
than length is responsible, such as glottalization. 


753 iluco @ 
> ‘alder’. Lt. alksnis, dial. (NE) aliksnis (cf. p. 33), Lv. alksnis; R oasxá, Pl. 
olcha; ON olr, OHG elira ‘alder’ ~ Lat. alnus ‘alder’ (Machek 1954: 130; Polomé 
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1990: 334; Huld 1990: 401-402; Derksen 2002: 6, 2008: 307; de Vaan 2008: 34-35; 
Kroonen 2013: 22; Pronk 2019a: 154; Matasović forthe.) — The Slavic vocalism 
presents difficulties. South Slavic in general suggests *elixa- (trad. *( j)elexa): 
SCr. obs. jelha (> jóha; Skok r: 772), Sin. jétša, Bg. enua, dial. eaxà ‘alder’. Polish 
olcha and Cz. olše demand initial *a- (trad. *o-), as does apparently East Slavic, 
where one usually anticipates the preservation of *e- before *; (trad. *») in the 
following syllable (IllaxMaroB 1915: 140—141; REW 1: 389, s.v. ögra). It has been 
suggested that some forms may result from contamination with the word for 
‘spruce’, cf. R dial. ëaxa ‘alder’ beside ¿axa ‘spruce’ (Kortlandt apud Schrijver 
1991: 41), and Bg. eaxà ‘conifer, fir tree’, dial. ‘alder’. While it is unlikely that con- 
tamination with the word for 'spruce' can explain all cases of *e- (Derksen 2008: 
37o),95 the evidence is difficult to evaluate in view of the more general problems 
with initial vowels in Slavic (cf. p. 244 and Andersen 1996a: 128-130). 

A more remarkable issue is posed by the Latin form. While all the remain- 
ing data points to *alis-, Latin is only consistent with a reconstruction *als-no- 
(Walde/Hofmann 1: 31; Schrijver 1991: 42). This can be considered clear evidence 
for an irregular alternation *-i- oo *-@- and therefore offers some empirical sup- 
port for the hypothesis that the word for 'alder' is of non-IE origin. 
> ‘ground elder’. Lt. garsvà (dial. gársva), Lv. gársa ‘ground elder’ - OHG 
gires - macedonicum; cf. gierisch 1604 ‘aegopodium) giersig 1616 ‘wild angel- 
ica’, modern Giersch ‘ground elder’ (DWb vir: 7388-7389); MLG gers, gersele - 
grot petercilie (MoLG Heers with unclear anlaut, cf. Marzell 1:125) — Although 
the Germanic and Baltic forms are usually compared without question (e.g. 
IEW 445; EWAhd Iv: 370-372), the almost consistently disyllabic form in OHG 
(AWb 1v: 285), which can hardly be explained as svarabhakti (cf. Reutercrona 
1920: 137, 169), as well as perhaps Early MoHG gierisch (see above) and Swiss 
dial. Gerrist (Schw. Id. 11: 404), seem to suggest a disyllabic preform, e.g. 
*gherulis- or *gÞirVs (where *V is not *a), which cannot easily be compared 
with the Baltic words. Thus, if the comparison is correct, we are dealing both 
with an irregular loss of the second syllable vowel in Baltic, which can hardly 
be explained in Indo-European terms, as well as an alternation between a front 
vowel in Germanic and back vowel in Baltic (on which see 7.2.2). 


95 The Russian dialectal evidence is in fact more complicated, as we also find forms like dial. 
enöxa (PIC xt: 325-326). However, even if we assume an original *eluxa- (trad. *( j)elexa), 
this dialectal variant must in any case be analogical (after GEN.PL. enöx). Rather than mul- 
tiplying entities, I suspect that this form is ultimately the result of a dialectal hardening 
of /'/ in the sequence /lx/, although more evidence would be desirable (Mupcxaa apud 
Kacarkun 1999: 177 mentions the dialectal forms Ólea ‘Olga, cxólxo ‘how much’, but the 
distribution of this phenomenon is not clear to me). 
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> ? ‘aspen’. Lt. épuse, dial. äpuse ‘aspen’ ~ Lv. apse; Pr. E abse; R octina; ON poet. 
osp ‘aspen’, Arm. dial. op“ ‘poplar’ (for refs. and further discussion, see p. 219) — 
In view of the Lithuanian data, the Latvian word has been derived by syncope 
from an earlier *apuse (e.g. Schulze 1913: 288; Smoczynski 1989: 40). However, 
syncope does not generally occur in Slavic, so here *aps- really is required, in 
line with Armenian. Büga (1922: 226) has suggested that the Lithuanian word 
arose through contamination with pusis ‘pine’, an idea which has been taken 
over in other etymological works (Trautmann 1923: 1-12; LEW 14; Smoczynski 
2018: 40; note also ALEW 45). However, a change *-ps- > *-pus- involves both a 
vowel epenthesis and a change in sibilant quality,9® and seems hardly imagin- 
able, especially since the trees in question are not very similar. Endzelins (1943: 
136; cf. Būga 1908: 118), starts instead from *aps-use-, with loss of the first “s by 
dissimilation, but such a dissimilation would be unparalleled (cf. Zinkevicius 
1966: 181-182). 

Already Hoops (1905: 123-124) drew attention to a group of similar forms 
in the Turkic languages. Chuvash ávás ‘alder’ seems to reflect an earlier *abus 
(Räsänen 1969: 3; Myapak 1993: 29) or *abis (ICTA 1: 607—608). The *b is also 
supported by e.g. Siberian Tatar ausaq, dial. (Tomsk) apsaq (Tymaııesa 1992: 25, 
32) ‘aspen’, which reflects a derivative *abs-ak with regular syncope (cf. A. /Ie160 
2007: 130). The similarity of Turkic *abus and the possible Proto-Baltic form 
*apus- is striking, but since the Turkic *-u- may be due to anaptyxis in a final 
cluster *-bs (cf. CHT TA vr: 65), it does not unambiguously support the reality 
of this Baltic reconstruction. 

In fact, the reconstruction *abs rather than *abus might better account for 
Khakas os and Tatar usaq ‘alder’, which appear, at face value, to reflect Turkic *os 
(the expected Khakas reflex of *abus would be *6s, with a long vowel; A. [5160 
2007:19). Hoops (followed by CHITA rv: 131) had considered these to be Slavic 
loanwords, but it would be rather remarkable if Tomsk apsaq were unrelated 
to Tatar usaq, with its identical suffixation; moreover, a suitable Slavic source is 
unattested.9” A very similar correlation is found between Chuv. avät- and Old 
Turkic öt- ‘sing (of birds). which is reconstructed *ebt- by Myapax (CHITA vr 


96 Būga had previously expressed the view that *s became *s after labials (1911: 3). This would 
help his case, but as it is clearly contradicted by Lt. vapsva ‘wasp’, he had apparently already 
rejected the development by the time of this proposal, where he states explicitly that the 
expected Lithuanian form would be *apsé. 

97 Hoops suggests a Slavic donor form *osa; however, such a form is only attested as a relic 
in West Slavic, and does not occur in East Slavic at all. Note that the Belarusian acá cited 
in ICCA (XXXII: 93) does not exist. In the original source (Jlemuyorosa 1970: 7), it is only 
a reconstructed form (*ACA sic.) based on toponymic evidence. 
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166; in his notation *évt-), implying a reduction *eb- > *ó- before a consonant. 
Therefore, one way to connect the Khakas/Tatar forms would be to assume a 
parallel development *abs > *ós. 

Perhaps more problematic, and something which does not seem to have 
been noted, is the fact that we find *-b- in Turkic rather than *-p-. This might 
in fact be better accounted for by assuming a disyllabic donor form in which *p 
had become lenited intervocalically. We can recall here Hoops’ (loc. cit.) sug- 
gestion of an Iranian source, but are faced again with the issue that no trace of 
the word has been found in Indo-Iranian.98 

The main issue with deriving the Turkic words from a (para-)Baltic source is 
the word’s broad distribution in Siberia. This could theoretically be accounted 
for by assuming a loan already into ‘dialectal’ Proto-Turkic (but from where?) or 
by assuming a later horizontal spread through the Turkic dialects, which could 
perhaps provide an alternative account for the irregularity within Turkic, but 
is difficult to substantiate in any detail. Compare also the discussions of the 
words for ‘honeycomb’ (p. 133), ‘mink’ (p. 143) and ‘elm’ (pp. 235-236). 

All in all, the word for ‘alder’ raises a number of problems which preclude 
its reconstruction, and it is possible that this could be explained by assum- 
ing parallel loanwords from an unattested source language. However, this does 
not really help to resolve the word’s problematic distribution within Siberian 
Turkic. 
> ? ‘beehive’. Lt. avilýs, (Zem.) aulýs ‘beehive’, Lv. (Kurzeme) aiilis, also avelis 
‘wooden beehive’ ~ R yueit, Pl. ul ‘beehive’, Sin, ülj hollow tree; beehive’ — The 
word is generally connected to Lat. alvus ‘belly’, alveus ‘hollow vessel’, Gr. abAd¢ 
‘pipe, hollow tube’ (Trautmann 1923: 18; LEW 25-26; REW 111: 181; ALEW 77- 
78). On semantic grounds, the comparison can hardly be faulted, as Latin alvus 
is also used in the sense ‘beehive’. On the other hand, the Baltic forms are far 
easier to explain starting from *avil-, with the aul-forms deriving by syncope, 
and indeed, the Lithuanian variants have led Zinkevičius (1966: 138) to doubt 
the IE etymology. ALEW speculates that avilýs is due to reanalysis on the basis 
of an unspecified root *au-, but the main issue is that the suffix -ilys is not ana- 


98 Leaving aside the supposed connection with the Indo-Iranian word for 'shovel; shoulder- 
blade’ (Friedrich 1970: 50-52; TamKpennnse/Msanos 1984: 627; Šorgo 2020: 434), which 
rests on pure speculation (cf. KEWA 111: 547 with older lit.; Normier 1981: 24, fn. 21). The 
*b is also problematic to Pedersen's suggestion of a *pre-Armenian" source (1906: 462) and 
A. JIpr6o's suggestion of a Tocharian source (2007: 130). The discovery of Arm. op% causes 
additional problems for both proposals with regard to vocalism. 
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lysable. Therefore, despite the attractiveness of the IE etymology, the unclear 
-i- might suggest an irregular correspondence with Slavic, which could point to 
a foreign origin. 

> t ‘hazel (2). Lt. kafsula ‘Schaft’ (Bretke apud Bezzenberger 1877: 293), dial. 
(S Aukšt.) kasula ‘plough shaft’ (LKZ), kaffülas Jägerspieß’ (Ruhig 1: 213) ~ 
Lat. corylus (< *kosVlo-), OHG hasal, Olr. coll (< *koslo-) ‘hazel’ (Huld 1990: 401; 
Matasović 2013: 84, forthc.) — As Latin can simply reflect *kose/olo-, with suf- 
fixal ablaut, the irregularity depends entirely on the Baltic data, whose appur- 
tenance is uncertain on semantic grounds. I therefore exclude this example. 


7.6 IE *a 


It has been suggested that many of the words traditionally reconstructed with 
"o are rather loans from non-IE sources (Kuryłowicz 1956a: 194-195; Kuiper 
1995: 65-68; Pronk 2019a: 154). The argument is essentially that most words for 
which *a has been reconstructed are geographically restricted, have a technical 
meaning, and often involve other irregularities. The following have already 
been regarded as probable loanwords on other grounds in the previous sec- 
tions: 

— *óuak- ‘torch’ (p. 167): illegal root structure? 

— *d*raK- ‘dregs’ (pp. 190-191): "g^ co *k, illegal root structure 

— *dhalK- ‘scythe’ (p. 191): "g^ oo *k, illegal root structure 

— *kanaP- ‘hemp’ (pp. 206-207): *b co "p, "nn oo *n 

— *bhar(s)dh- ‘beard’ (pp. 224-225): “sdh oo *d^ 

— *bhaB- ‘bean’ (pp. 228-229): "bh oo *w 

— *träleb- ‘cottage’ (pp. 270-271): *à co ë, IE *b 

Still, given the continued disagreement as to whether *a should be reconstruc- 
ted, it might seem overly dismissive to label any word appearing to suggest 
the reconstruction *a (for which the most decisive evidence comes from Italo- 
Celtic and Greek) as being of non-IE origin, especially where no other evidence 
supports this hypothesis (compare the similar considerations with regard to 
the word for ‘apple’ on pp. 268-270). Here, I will briefly treat a few words which 
fall into this category: 

> ?'post (2). Lt. stábas ‘pillar; idol, statue’; ON stafr ‘staff, cane; post, support’ 
~ Olr. sab ‘pole, stake’ (Beekes 2000b:12) — The Irish word is unlikely to be bor- 


99  Schrijver (1991: 465) has considered Lat. fax an example of the unrounding of "wo in an 
open syllable (pre-Latin *fwak- « *fwok-), but the development is clearly contradicted by 
Lat. forum ‘open space’ (< *fworo- < *dhuoro-; cf. idem: 472), and can hardly be accepted. 
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rowed from Old Norse due to the unique substitution st- ^ s- (cf. Marstrander 
1915: 97, 125). A reconstruction *stHb^- would be unproblematic for Germanic 
and Celtic, but whether it could account for the Baltic data is disputed. Accord- 
ing to one widespread current view, in Balto-Slavic, “a laryngeal was never 
vocalized" (Beekes 1988: 23; cf. also Lubotsky 1981: 89; Smoczyhski 2006: 187- 
188). 

On the other hand, it seems the evidence is not exactly decisive. The “clas- 
sic" view, at least, states that the Indo-European 'schwa' yielded Balto-Slavic *a 
(cf. Brugmann 1897: 177; Arumaa 1964: 80-81; Stang 1966: 22; Matasović 2008: 
89), for which the Paradebeispiele — Lt. status ‘upright; steep’ (= Gr. ctatd¢ 
‘standing’) and OR crop» ‘abundant, Cz. spory ‘stocky; abundant’ (= Skt. sphird- 
‘fat’) — still maintain much of their initial appeal. The reluctance in accepting 
this sound law seems mainly to be based on the small number of examples, 
but as long as no counter-evidence exists, it cannot be rejected out of band Wi 
I therefore agree with Villanueva Svensson (2008: 12) that the issue is in need 
of "a full and unprejudiced study"?! 
> ? ‘mast’. OCS wocrs, SCr. möst ‘bridge’; OE mest ‘mast, OHG mast ‘mast, 
pole’ ~ Olr. maide ‘stick, staff; beam’; Lat. malus ‘mast, pole’ (Kurylowicz 1956a: 
195; Pronk 2019a: 151) — Again, a reconstruction *mHsd- is possible at least for 
the extra-Balto-Slavic evidence (Schrijver 1991:167). The Slavic *t might be more 
elegantly explained by positing a Germanic loanword (Stender-Petersen 1927: 
281-283; Matasović 2008: 50; Kroonen 2013: 357), although this is uncertain for 
semantic and accentological reasons (REW Ir: 163; Pronk-Tiethoff 2012: 180). 


100 Alternative explanations for both have been suggested, but the question is, even if these 
explanations are in principle possible, are they an improvement on the traditional ety- 
mologies? Since Kortlandt (1982: 26), in my view rightly, rejects the notion that OR crppin 
‘father’s brother’ is derived from *phstr-, it is unclear on what basis he is opposed to the 
development. He takes status as a derivative of statyti ‘put (upright), in turn from a redu- 
plicated *ste-sth,- (Kortlandt1989b), but the opposite derivation seems more likely from a 
Baltic perspective (cf. Smoczynski 1999: 23); moreover, in Kortlandt's scenario, the -a- still 
has to be explained as secondary. For crops, the reconstruction *su-para- (i.e. *sspors; 
Kortlandt 1980: 352) appears to be in contradiction to the attested Old Russian evidence 
(cf. CPA 11-17 XXVII: 72). 

101 Other examples to consider here are Lt. mätas ‘measure’ <? *mhy-to- (Darden 1990: 63; 
Smoczynski 1999: 23), and OCS crox» ‘throne, bench’ (beside Go. stols ‘seat, throne’), cf. 
Smoczynski (1999: 20). For alternations such as CS Hoc ‘nose’: Lt. ndsis and OCS comp ‘salt’ 
: Lv. sals, Matasović (1997: 135) has reconstructed *nhgs-, *shal-. At first sight, this indeed 
seems preferable to assuming the preservation of an extremely archaic paradigm *na?s- : 
OBL. n?as- into Proto-Balto-Slavic (Kortlandt 1985: no), but Sanskrit nás- ‘nose’ must also 
be accounted for (cf. Lubotsky 1981: go). For ‘salt’, an equally possible reconstruction is 
*shs-el : *shg-el-, provided Eichner's Law is rejected (see Pronk 2019b: 144-145). 
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Admittedly, assuming a suffixed formation *mazd-to- for Slavic is not much of 
an improvement (Kiparsky 1934: 47; Derksen 2008: 326-327). 

> ?‘corner’. Lt. kapas ‘corner, angle’ ~ Gr. xduntw ‘bend (the knee), turn 
back (a chariot)’ (Kurytowicz 1956a: 195; Beekes 2000a: 28) — Here, a recon- 
struction *kh,mp- is improbable, if not impossible (Beekes 2010: 632). On the 
other hand, the possibility that Gr. xayr- is secondary for *x&n- with the ana- 
logical restoration of -u- from the full-grade (Pronk 2019a: 149) remains plaus- 
ible, if somewhat convoluted (cf. xov8dvo ‘hold’ for *yaðávw < *g^nd-nH- beside 
PERF. xexoveet). Olr. camm, MW cam ‘crooked, bent, if they belong here, could 
possibly reflect a zero-grade *kmp- (with a development *-mp- » *-mb-; Thur- 
neysen 1946: 117). 


In conclusion, none of these potential examples of *a are entirely watertight, 
and therefore the question as to whether the apparent presence of such a phon- 
eme is sufficient to prove a non-Indo-European origin need not be answered 
here. However, the characterizations of authors such as Kurylowicz do seem to 
be generally valid, and I consider this to be another potential criterion which 
could favour a non-Indo-European origin, at least where other evidence is avail- 
able. 


CHAPTER 8 


Analysis 


In the above pages (including two examples in 5.3.1), I have discussed 92 word 
families which might plausibly be explained as loanwords from unattested 
non-Indo-European sources. In 16 cases, it was found that the evidence is too 
ambiguous or uncompelling, and these cases will not be fed into the further 
analysis. Of the remaining examples, I have considered 46 to be probable loan- 
words, and a further 30 have been accepted as possible, but uncertain. In this 
section, I will analyse the data from an extra-linguistic perspective, as well as 
attempt to draw some broader conclusions about the dataset as a whole. In 
this context, the certain cases will be used as my core data set, with uncertain 
examples only being incorporated where this could provide additional useful 
information. 


81 Semantics 


The majority of the words treated here fall into the following broad semantic 
categories (uncertain cases are listed in square brackets): 
a. Wild animals (12+7): 
Mammals: bison, lynx, roe (deer) [+ badger, boar] 
Birds: bird of prey (see 5.3.1), grouse, oriole, pigeon [x 2], swan (x 2) 
Aquatic animals: ruffe, seal, sturgeon [+ cod, frogspawn, salmon, 
fishing trap | 
b. Wild plants (11+ 8): 
Trees: alder, hornbeam, maple [+ ash, aspen, elm (x 2)] 
Tree parts: leaf, nut [+ bast] 
Edible plants: (wild) carrot, goosefoot, ground elder, ramsons [+ 
nettle] 
Other: (false) hellebore, reed [+ heather, sedge] 
c. Cultivated plants and agriculture (9 +5): 
Crops: bean, hemp, oats, rye [+ lentil, millet] 
Fruits and vegetables: apple, garlic, pear, turnip 
Agriculture: scythe [+ furrow, ploughshare, aftermath] 
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These three categories already account for 70% of the certain examples. Bey- 
ond this, three relatively clear semantic groups can be identified with at least 
two certain examples:! 

d. Apiculture (3 +2): drone, honeycomb, wax [+ bee, beehive] 

e. Structures (2+2): cottage/estate, oven [+ mast, post] 

f. Metallurgy (2): iron, silver 

Each of these six categories will be discussed below in more detail, but first I 
would like to point out some absences. Most remarkable here is the absence 
of geographical terminology and terms for natural phenomena, especially con- 
sidering that these semantic areas have received much attention from other 
researchers focusing on questions of substrate contact (cf. Kalima 1919: 257— 
258; Bertoldi 1932: 94; Ariste 1971: 9-10; Polomé 1986: 662; Saarikivi 2004; Aikio 
2009: 41, 2012a: 85; Beekes 2014: 47-51). The only word fitting into this category is 
the uncertain case lightning, but even here the precise semantics might point 
towards borrowing in a religious or cult context (see p. 202). While it is true 
that some suggestions of non-IE origin have been made in connection to Baltic 
geographical terms (e.g. ‘meadow’, p.198), I have found none of these to be com- 
pelling.? 

Another semantic category which is under-represented, although perhaps 
less surprisingly, is that of animal husbandry. Outside of words connected with 
apiculture (on which see 8.1.4, below), the only term in my corpus which falls 
into this category is the adjective in calf’. As in many Indo-European languages, 
the Baltic lexicon for domestic livestock is conservative, with most important 
terms being directly inherited from the proto-language.? We have also observed 
that several words connected to livestock breeding were loaned into Proto- 
Finnic (see 3.6.1), and the main foreign source for words in this semantic field 
appears to have been Germanic (see Chapter 2). This points towards a continu- 
ity in animal husbandry practices among Baltic-speaking populations since 
Proto-Indo-European times, and relatively advanced stockbreeding practices 
compared to their non-Indo-European neighbours. 


1 With one certain example, we can also note body parts: beard [+ heel, palate]. Note in this 
context Ariste's mention of "somatic words" as good candidates for substrate loans (1963: 
17). 

2 Lt. mdrios ‘sea; (Curonian) lagoon’ has often been considered to be of non-IE origin (Nehring 
1959; Hamp 1979: 162-163; Sausverde 1996: 136), but since Latin mare ‘sea’ has been regarded 
as either a regular cognate (Schrijver 1991: 474-475) or analogical (Vine 2011), this word has 
not come into consideration here. See also Chapter 7, fn. 50 on Lt. pélké ‘marsh’. 

3 For instance, Lt. avis ‘sheep’, ozjs ‘goat’, Lv. guovs ‘cow’ (= Skt. avi- ‘sheep’, ajá- ‘goat’, gáv- 
‘cow’), Lt. pafsas ‘piglet, castrated boar’ (= Lat. porcus ‘pig’). 
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The remaining certain cases are difficult to group together in any meaning- 
ful way, largely because their meanings are too general to be categorized, or 
because they cover multiple possible semantic fields. For instance, the words 
for ‘dregs’ (also ‘yeast’) and ‘fresh’ (also ‘unleavened’), as well as ‘oven’ (categor- 
ized here under Structures) could all be associated with breadmaking, but since 
the attested meanings for each term are not limited to this semantic domain, 
such a grouping is too optimistic.^ 


811 Wild Animals 

Terms for animals have often been mentioned as especially strong candidates 
for borrowing in substrate contact situations (e.g. Bertoldi 1932: 94; Philippa et 
al. 1: 22; Matasović 2013: 76). In this context, it is notable that the words for wild 
animals show a more limited distribution in comparison to other semantic cat- 
egories. Out of 12 probable cases, 9 are limited to Baltic, Slavic and Germanic. 
This suggests that we are dealing with localized terms rather than extensive 
horizontal transmission, which is consistent with a substrate mechanism. 

Table 18, overleaf, illustrates the distribution of the most certain cases in 
this semantic category? Forms for which a common proto-form can (theor- 
etically) be reconstructed have been enclosed in dotted lines. Thus, the word 
for ‘lynx’ is potentially reconstructible for Balto-Slavic, and also for Graeco- 
Armenian (note that the Balto-Slavic and Graeco-Armenian reconstructions 
are not reconcilable). 

As regards the motivation for the borrowing of animal names, it seems nat- 
ural to assume that words for local species for which no term was previously 
available would be most prone to adoption (Haspelmath/Tadmor 2009: 51; 
Aikio 2012a: 85). However, this explanation can only apply in the minority of 
the cases in our corpus. One such case is ‘lynx’: the animal's current range does 
not extend beyond the forest steppe, and as the animal's preferred habitat is 
dense woodland (Nowak/Paradiso 1983: 1072),° it is unlikely it would have fre- 
quented the grasslands further south. The animal is absent in the steppe, but 
is recorded in the Neolithic from Trypillia (Mallory 1982: 208), a culture with 


4 Both Baltic and Slavic borrowed the Germanic word for 'bread' (see p. 38), although 
Lithuanian has also preserved an older inherited term, düona ‘bread, loaf’ (LEW 111). Latvian 
maize ‘bread’ is derived from miezi ‘barley’. Other uncategorized words are ‘thousand, ‘torch’ 
(p. 167) and the uncertain cases ‘circle’, ‘corner’, ‘fast’ and ‘people’. 

5 The abbreviations used are as follows: B = Baltic, S = Slavic, G = Germanic, C = Celtic, It = Italic, 
Gr = Greek. Under “+” I have indicated all other comparanda (with the usual abbreviations). 

6 Toestablish current distribution, in addition to the references cited, I have referred to the data 
on the IUCN Red List website (https://www.iucnredlist.org/); for birds, this data has been sup- 
plemented with the maps from Birds of the World (https: //birdsoftheworld.org/). 
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TABLE 18 Distribution of borrowed animal names 


B S G C It Gr + 


bison Vd v 

lynx V Vi | V Arm. | 
roe TM UU nz 
bird of prey Vd d 

grouse V vt VV 

oriole V UM 

pigeon (1) “ v v Eg. 
swan (1) Vd d 

swan (2) Vv 

ruffe vd v 

seal "4 "4 

sturgeon vd V ? v 


which Indo-Europeans potentially came into contact during their early frag- 
mentation (Kroonen et al. 2022: 33-34). Note that the wide distribution and 
possibility of reconstructing common proto-forms for multiple branches might 
suggest that this word was borrowed comparatively early. 

Lexical gaps could also account for the borrowing of a word for ‘seal’, an 
animal which is not found inland, and perhaps also ‘sturgeon’. The sturgeon 
is anadromous, meaning it migrates upriver to spawn. Migrations are usually 
relatively short, but as much as 1000 river kilometres may occasionally be trav- 
elled (Holčík et al. 1989: 376; Brevé et al. 2022: 1164-1165). In addition, the now 
endangered stellate sturgeon previously spawned in river basins across the 
Pontic-Caspian area (cf. Mallory 1983: 267, 275). Nevertheless, the adoption 
of a foreign term could have been motivated by differences in species, a geo- 
graphical gap in the distribution of sturgeon species, or changing dietary habits 
among migrating populations, which might have caused the original term for 
the animal to have been lost." 

However, most of the animals discussed here must have been known to 
speakers of Indo-European. Among the mammals, the roe deer, as well as 
the badger and wild boar, are widely distributed throughout Europe and are 


7 Similar considerations could apply to the word for ‘salmon’, which may have originally 
referred to the anadromous salmon trout (Diebold 1976). Note that Mallory stresses the 
paucity of salmonid remains in the Pontic-Caspian region (1983: 268). 
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also present in the Pontic-Caspian steppe (cf. Mallory 1982: 206-207, 211, 212; 
Bellquist 1993: 336-337; Anthony 2007: 175). The same can be said of the bison, 
which still occurred east of the Dnieper into the Middle Ages (Benecke 2005), 
although admittedly does not appear to have been very frequent in the steppe 
since the Neolithic (Mallory 1982: 213). Among the birds, the golden oriole 
breeds throughout all of Europe including the steppe, and the same is true of 
the wood pigeon (cf. Mallory 1991: 231). The rock dove also occurs natively in 
the steppe; the exact vectors of spread of the domesticated and feral pigeon are 
difficult to trace, but it is now of course ubiquitous (Gilbert/Shapiro 2013). The 
mute swan breeds in many parts of the steppe, and was therefore presumably 
known to Indo-European speakers. It is common in Northern Europe, although 
its distribution admittedly becomes more patchy east of the Dniester. Among 
the fish, the ruffe has a very extensive distribution throughout Eurasia. The 
above facts make it is improbable that these terms were borrowed to fill lex- 
ical gaps within the Indo-European languages.? 

It has been remarked that substrate loanwords tend to involve animals of 
low economic significance (Schrijver 1997: 295; cf. also Matasović forthc.). Per- 
haps this idea derives from an expectation that terms for economically import- 
ant animals should rather be transmitted horizontally, for instance through 
trade.? However, economic significance is rather a cultural and subjective phe- 
nomenon. Even migratory passerines, such as the golden oriole, may have eco- 
nomic value: in coastal Egypt, they are hunted for food and sold on as delicacies 
(Eason, Rabia & Attum 2016). 

We therefore should seek a cultural motivation for borrowing. In the case of 
wild animals, the most obvious cultural context is hunting. In the Eastern Baltic 
context, it has been suggested that the transition from a hunter-gatherer to a 
stockbreeding economy passed through a transitional stage where the reliance 
on hunting and gathering remained significant (Zvelebil/Dolukhanov 1991: 268 
with lit.; Piliciauskas et al. 2017: 541), and cultural exchange might have been 
amplified by a later in-flow of hunter-gatherer-derived populations during the 
Bronze Age (Mittnik et al. 2018; Saag et al. 2019). In a context of language shift, 


8 A word for 'roe' can probably be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European on the basis of 
Gr. (Herodotus) Copxác (~ 8opxdác) and MW iwrch ‘roe deer’ (< *iork-), cf. IEW 513. For the ‘swan’, 
only a common Italo-Celtic form can be given: Lat. olor, MW alarch (?« *hyel-r-) (Schrijver 
1995: 76). 

9 One does indeed find, for instance, a clustering of terms for insects and reptiles among the 
Finnic substrate terms in the Russian dialects (MeısunKoB 2004: 113-116). Above, on p. 117, I 
have suggested that the common denominator between these animal terms might rather be 
their negative perception. This brings us back to the idea of low-status vocabulary (cf. Chapter 
5, fn. 20). 
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technical vocabulary associated with a particular economy may be transferred 
into the target language, and this is likely to be more robust where activities 
related to this economy continue to be practiced (Brenzinger 1992). The bor- 
rowing of the technical term ‘fishing trap’, if reliable, would also favour this 
interpretation. 


812 Wild Plants 

Like animal names, plant names have often been viewed as central candidates 
for substrate borrowings (Bertoldi 1932: 94; Philippa et al. 1: 22; Matasović 2013: 
76; Soosaar 2021). The names for wild plants were a key focus of Vaclav Machek, 
and the irregularities observed in these can be seen as having given rise to his 
version of the substrate theory (Machek 1944-1946; 1950b; 1954; see p. 155). 
Although a small number of wild plant names show a narrow distribution 
comparable with that of the wild animals, they on the whole tend to exhibit 
comparanda outside of the Baltic region (see Table 19, overleaf). 

First of all, it is remarkable that several of the tree names which have come 
into question here have been assessed as uncertain, and have therefore been 
omitted from the table (thus ‘aspen’, ‘ash’ and two words for ‘elm’). Indeed, 
words for trees very often seem to show minor phonological issues, to the extent 
that irregularities have been viewed as a mere quirk typical of tree names (cf. 
E. Itkonen 1946: 306; Friedrich 1970: 108), an opinion which is perhaps justified 
by the perception of such terms as belonging to a ‘dialectal’ phase of Indo- 
European (cf. Hirt 1905: 189; Schrader/Nehring 11: 630; and e.g. Ernout/Meillet 
23 s.v. alnus). A case could sometimes be made for such an interpretation, espe- 
cially where identical forms are found in neighbouring branches (compare the 
example of ‘alder’, above). 

Aikio (2015a: 45-46) has argued that a number of West Uralic terms in this 
semantic field should in fact be explained as substrate words, noting that they 
show irregular sound correspondences: 

— F haapa, E haab; Sá. N suhpi, Ma. E šopke ‘aspen’ 

— F dial. vaAtera, E vaher; Md. E ukstor; Ma. EW wastar ‘maple’ 

— F pähkinä, E pähkel; Md. M pästä ‘nut, hazelnut’; Ma. EW püks ‘nut’; Udm. 

pas-pu ‘hazel’ (pu ‘tree’) 

At the Sub-Indo-European workshop in Leiden, September 2021, Aikio has addi- 
tionally adduced the word for ‘alder’ (F leppd, Sa. N leaibi, Md. E lepe), which 
shows a clear resemblance to the Balto-Slavic word for ‘lime tree’ (see p. 89). 
What is remarkable is that these words also show a rather broad geograph- 
ical distribution, with cognates found from Sámi to Mari or from Finnic to 
Permic. This probably implies that the words were adopted at a time when 
these branches were closer together, and it might be possible to talk of ‘dialectal 
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TABLE 19 Distribution of borrowed plant names 


B S G C It Gr + 
alder V V V v 
hornbeam Z / | v 
maple “ y ? 
leaf ae "FSA Ma | 
nut Z. Z . 2 í í í í LZ l 
carrot Lif. Z Md 
goosefoot d a a 
ground elder v "4 
ramsons DIM EAT Z v 
hellebore v 
reed m E v 


Proto-Uralic’ here, too (the words for ‘maple’, for instance, can almost be treated 
as regular cognates). Of the uncertain cases, the words for ‘aspen’ and ‘elm (2)’ 
also have potential comparanda in Turkic.!° In this case, some kind of borrow- 
ing must certainly have taken place, but we are still left with the question as 
to where were these words adopted from, and what motivated their borrow- 
ing. 

As the hornbeam is not currently found in the steppe, and spread to south- 
eastern Europe only during the Atlantic Period, being earlier restricted to Italy 
(Sauer 1988: 152-154), it is unlikely that the Indo-Europeans would have known 
this tree, and its borrowing might have been motivated by a lexical gap. The 
alder, on the other hand, is very widespread in Europe and should have been 
present in the steppe (cf. Friedrich 1970: 72-73 with lit.). The same can be said 
of the aspen, ash and elm. 

The motivation for borrowing must again have somehow been associated 
with differences in cultural practices. There are few reliably reconstructible 
words for specific trees, and it is quite possible that trees were of lesser import- 
ance to steppe pastoralists than to the European populations they replaced. 
This might be implied by the large-scale deforestation (or "steppification") 


10 Here we can note that Kroonen (2013: 39) has compared the European words for ‘aspen’ 
with F haapa, etc. I am not convinced, however, that there is sufficient similarity to war- 
rant a comparison. 
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of Northern Europe coinciding with the arrival of the Corded Ware Culture 
(Pelisiak 2016: 218—219; Haak et al. 2023: 71-72; Allentoft et al. forthc.). Although 
one can hardly conclude that the Indo-Europeans did not value wood, it may be 
suggested that distinguishing varieties of trees was not a top priority for steppe- 
derived pastoralists. 

I have divided the remaining plants into ‘edible’ and other" H This division 
is somewhat arbitrary, as it is difficult to know what was interpreted as food by 
prehistoric populations. Cultural groups may differ in plant preferences, des- 
pite there being no significant difference in plant availability (Welcome/Van 
Wyk 2019). Reeds are fully edible, and may have been eaten, but since reeds 
also have numerous other uses (e.g. weaving mats, producing ropes), I have cat- 
egorized them under ‘other’. On the other hand, nettles may also be twined into 
string and woven into textiles. My categorization as an 'edible' plant is partially 
influenced by the semantic shift to ‘vegetable tops’ observed for this word in 
Slavic (but this is not necessarily indicative of its earlier uses). Furthermore, 
the knowledge of which plants are poisonous (such as the hellebore) is obvi- 
ously most vital to those gathering plants for consumption. 

Goosefoot, Chenopodium, is a plant whose remains are found in abundance 
at Yamnaya sites, with indications that it was eaten (Anthony 2007: 326, 439), 
so it is probable that Indo-European speakers had a word for the plant. One 
might assume that a decline in the consumption of this plant could have been 
associated with a shift towards cultivated cereals, although there is plenty of 
evidence of Chenopodium consumption even in Iron Age agricultural contexts 
(Kroll 1990; Behre 2008: 68-69; Slusarska 2021: 189). Evidence for both wild gar- 
lic and nettles have been recovered in the Bronze Age Srubnaya Culture in the 
same region (Anthony et al. 2005: 408) as well as pollen belonging to Apiaceae 
(the family to which the carrot and ground elder belong). Plants from this fam- 
ily might have been consumed as vegetables in Western Russia already during 
the Neolithic (Kittel et al. 2020: 196). 

Itappears that the borrowing of these plant names can in no case be confid- 
ently associated with a lexical gap; on the contrary, there is evidence that many 
of these species were actively consumed both in the steppe and in Europe. Not- 
ably, the wave of deforestation coinciding with the emergence of animal hus- 
bandry in Northern Europe actually coincides with an increase in evidence for 
both Chenopodiaceae and Urtica (nettles) in the palynological record (Pelisiak 
2016: 218—219). 


11 For information about plant uses, I have referred to the Plants for a Future database at 
https://pfaf.org/, where copious further references are provided. 
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The borrowing of these plant names into dispersing Indo-European dialects, 
if not associated with a change in dietary preferences which may be the result 
of shifting subsistence practices, could indeed be connected to the principle of 
“low economic significance” signalled by Schrijver (1997: 295). Wild plants form 
a small but integral part of both pastoralist and agriculturalist diets (cf. Zanina 
et al. 2021; van Amerongen 2016: 215-226), but gathering of plants outside of 
a hunter-gatherer economy is presumably perceived as of secondary import- 
ance. On the other hand, we may consider a sex bias in the transmission of 
these terms. Ethnological evidence shows that plant gathering and preparation 
is cross-culturally most often the sole domain of women (Murdoch/Provost 
1973: 207, 210).!2 A male sex-bias in the migrations of steppe-derived popula- 
tions, combined with female exogamy (Knipper et al. 2017; Saag et al. 2017; 
Mittnik et al. 2019), would provide a plausible context whereby indigenous 
terms, passed down from mother to daughter, could resist replacement during 
language shift. 


81.33 Cultivated Plants and Agriculture 

First, it should be noted that cultivated plants and their wild equivalents are not 
always linguistically differentiated. Following from the discussion on pp. 229- 
231, I have listed ‘carrot’ as a wild plant, even though the term normally refers 
to the cultivated variety in the modern languages. On the other hand, I have 
included ‘garlic’ as a cultivated plant in view of the fact that the word, wherever 
it occurs, is differentiated from the wild Allium ursinum (another probable 
loanword; see ‘ramsons, pp. 246-247). 

Many of the crop terms have comparanda beyond Balto-Slavic, Germanic 
and Italo-Celtic, and many show an extremely broad distribution, suggestive 
of largely horizontal rather than vertical borrowing. On this basis, it can be 
hypothesized that the majority of terms for cultivated plants spread as Wander- 
wörter. In the case of founder crops, the spread of these words is unlikely to be 
directly associated with the spread of the crops themselves. Instead, it is more 
likely to be related to the spread of peoples and the adoption of an agricultural 
lifestyle. The trajectory of spread is usually difficult to establish on linguistic 
grounds. The material covered in this category is as follows:!? 


12 ` "A few men, especially those who hunt and fish, also gather some edible plants from time 
to time. However, it was not customary, and their knowledge of these plants was quite lim- 
ited in comparison to the women’s” (Ertug 2000: 175 in a study of a community pursuing 
mixed hunter-gatherer/agricultural subsistence in Anatolia). 

13 Additional abbreviations used in this table: Ro = Romance, Pm = Permic, T = Turkic. 
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TABLE 20 Distribution of borrowed agricultural terms 


B S G C It Gr + 


e Aan c RR Ea 


bean ? V id (d ` ? Berber 

hemp iv 7 Vv Ro v Arm. Iran. 
cas V V "4 F | Md Mai 
lentl v | Dur Me c erem 
pe. EE Ma Pin 
apple iV Viv e 

garlic fo v 

pear Vv 

turnip IV iviv i? iv iv 


bias rass. U Onis Sey 


scythe Vv "4 


It is notable that a disproportionate number of borrowed terms for crops are 
shared with Italic (including a word for ‘scythe’), which seems to bring the 
centre of gravity towards central and southern Europe. In addition, we often 
find historically identical forms in several branches. In certain cases, it is pos- 
sible that a word spread within IE; as discussed above (p. 194), the word for 
'rye' might well have entered Baltic, and possibly even Slavic, through Germanic 
mediation. Similarly, the Baltic word for 'hemp' may well have been borrowed 
from Slavic. Nevertheless, most of the forms cannot be explained as borrowings 
from any attested language. 

The process of Neolithization in the Eastern Baltic is extremely interesting 
and differs markedly from that in Central Europe. While the arrival of Corded 
Ware can be dated to the early 3" millennium BCE (Piliciauskas 2018), the first 
individuals do not show evidence of admixture with Anatolian Farmer popula- 
tions, suggesting an independent, direct migration from the steppe (Mittnik et 
al. 2018: 8). Although later individuals do show evidence of this ancestry, there 
remains no solid evidence for agriculture until the middle of the second millen- 
nium, where a few barley grains have been recovered from western Lithuania 
(Grikpédis/Motuzaité Matuzevitiúté 2017). Here still, we also find abundant 
wild plant remains, suggesting a mixed subsistence involving only small-scale 
cultivation; moreover, it cannot be decided with certainty whether the afore- 
mentioned grains were cultivated locally or imported (Grikpédis/Motuzaité 
Matuzeviciüte 2020: 162). 

A radical reassessment of early agriculture in the East Baltic has taken place 
in the past few years (cf. Pili¢iauskas et al. 2016; Girininkas 2019). Far from 
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earlier claims of cultivated grains already in the 3" millennium (Rimantienė 
1992: 109-110), it has now become apparent that there is no solid evidence of 
agriculture prior to the Late and Final Bronze Age, i.e. the met millennium BCE. 
This is, at least, not in contradiction with dietary data,!* where a shift to a diet 
incorporating cereals can only be demonstrated from the Late Bronze Age (Pili- 
Ciauskas et al. 2017). 

If we examine the cereal terminology in the East Baltic languages, it becomes 
immediately apparent that the arrival of its speakers in the region cannot 
be equated with the first steppe migrations, as has sometimes been sugges- 
ted (Mallory 1989: 108; Rimantiené 1992: 137-138; Parpola 2012: 133; Mittnik et 
al. 2018: 8). What we find is that the cereal terminology in Baltic is generally 
archaic, with some terms directly inherited from (core) Proto-Indo-European 
(see below). As a result, we must assume a continuity in agricultural practices 
among Balto-Slavic peoples during their migration from the Indo-European 
homeland. This points to a much later date for the arrival of Baltic-speaking 
populations in the Baltic Region, the most probable proxy being the Late 
Bronze Age hillfort phenomenon (Lang 2016: 18, 2018). At least the following 
Baltic cereal terms appear to be inherited: 

— Lt. javai M.PL. ‘cereal’ (= Skt. yáva- ‘grain, crop’) 

— Lt. sémuó, PL. sémenys ‘seed, linseed’, Pr. E semen ‘seed’ (= Lat. semen) 

— Lt. dúona ‘bread’ (= Manichaean Sogdian äu 'seed") 

— Lt. Zirnis, Lv. zifnis ‘pea’, Pr. E syrne ‘grain’ (= Lat. granum ‘grain’) 

— Lt. pélüs M.PL, Lv. pelus F.PL.; Pr. E pelwo ‘chaff’ (= Skt. paláva- 'chaff") 

— Lt. árti, Lv. aft ‘to plough’ (= Gr. &pöw, Lat. aro) 

— Pr. E wagnis ‘coulter’ (= Gr. ógvíg ‘ploughshare’)!® 

While it cannot be excluded that some of these terms originally referred to 
wild grains, their consistent agricultural meaning favours an early association 
with agriculture (see the survey in Kroonen et al. 2022). Particularly relevant 
are terms connected to ploughing, as archaeological evidence for ploughs and 
other agricultural tools in the East Baltic appears to be unreliable before the 
Late Bronze Age, coinciding with the archaeobotanical evidence (Lang 2007: 
107; Luik/Maldre 2007: 33; Piliciauskas et al. 2016: 190-191; Girininkas 2019: 68- 
72). 


14 Inferred from the isotopic ratios of carbon and nitrogen in the bone collagen of ancient 
individuals. 

15 This word has been replaced in East Baltic, however, so is only indirectly relevant to this 
question (see the discussion of another word for 'ploughshare' on pp. 213-215). The Greek 
word is only known from a Hesychian gloss, but the formal correspondence with Prussian 
is ideal, and the word is also known from Germanic. 
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Interestingly, most of the inherited terms are generic in character, suggest- 
ing that, while agriculture was certainly practiced, it remained rudimentary, 
with different crop types perhaps not being distinguished. One inherited term 
has become semantically specified in East Baltic — the term for ‘pea’, repres- 
enting a semantic shift from a generic term for ‘grain’ (as preserved in Prussian 
syrne and OCS sppno ‘grain’). As noted above (see 3.6.2), the semantic shift from 
‘grain’ to ‘pea’ is rather surprising, as the pea, while one of the earliest crops to 
appear in the East Baltic, is recorded in small quantities (Pollmann 2014: 409), 
making its status as a staple crop improbable. 

Table 21, overleaf, shows the Balto-Slavic terms for various specific crops ar- 
ranged in order of their appearance in the archaeobotanical record. The period- 
ization is based on the useful survey of the archaeobotanical evidence by Grik- 
pédis and Motuzaité Matuzeviciuté (2020). Terms that are highlighted in bold 
have been suggested in this book to be borrowings from non-Indo-European 
sources. Shaded cells indicate that a common proto-form could theoretically 
be set up for multiple sub-branches. 

If we start from the hypothesis that the arrival of East Baltic-speaking pop- 
ulations in the Baltic region was associated with the emergence of diversified 
agriculture, then the crops should fall into two groups: the earliest crops, which 
might have been brought by the Balts themselves, and for which terms might 
already have been present in the Baltic languages prior to their arrival (i.e. pos- 
sible “pre-migration terms") and later crops, adopted already in situ, for which 
any terms must postdate such a migration. 

Pre-migration crops: The only term reconstructible for Proto-Balto-Slavic 
refers to a variety of wheat. This term is continued by Lt. (Zem.) púrai, Lv. dial. 
púri? ‘winter wheat, corresponding to RCS meipo (rendering Gr. Age, Lea, cf. 
CAPA 1759), SCr. dial. pir ‘spelt’ (Skok 11: 660), Sin. pira ‘spelt; (dial.) millet’ 
and further to Gr. Töpol ‘wheat’. Due to the meaning and limited distribution, 
a non-IE origin has been suggested (Frisk 11: 631; Lubotsky 1988: 136); however, 
the comparison is impeccable on formal grounds, and we must reckon with 
the possibility of an inherited cereal term (Nieminen 1956: 170-172; Kroonen et 
al. 2022: 21). The semantic specialization in Baltic is explained by the word's 
marginalization in favour of the loaned kviečiaî, probably associated with a 
transition to free-threshing wheats (see below).!6 

Beyond this, a shared word for ‘barley’ can be reconstructed for Proto-Baltic. 
It is possible that this could be connected to the role of barley as a pion- 


16 Note that according to ME (111: 449-450), püri was used in some parts of Kurzeme as a 
general term for ‘wheat’. 
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eer crop in more northern latitudes (Motuzaité Matuzeviciüte 2018), although 
according to our workinghypothesis, the earliest barley finds in the Eastern 
Baltic should predate the arrival of the Balts. Nevertheless, the existence of 
a shared Baltic term might suggest barley was one of the first crops to have 
been cultivated by Baltic speakers. The origin of the term is unknown, however 
(Smoczynski 2018: 798; Kroonen et al. 2022: 15-16), and a post-Proto-Baltic dif- 


fusion cannot be ruled out. 


TABLE 21 Chronology of cereal terms in Baltic 
East Baltic Prussian (E) Slavic 
LATE BRONZE AGE Dest millennium BCE) — “pre-migration” 


Lt. mié£iai 


RCS raupMÞI 


parley, Lv. miezi EE SIn. jéfmen 
hulled wheat ? Lt. púraí ‘winter | ` RCS mpipo 
(spelt) wheat’ SCr. pir 
Lt. sóros Pl. proso 
i Ze Pl. 
broomcorn millet ii dbz prassan |? Pl.] SE 
Lt. Zirnis R eopóx 
ML 
pea Lv. zifnis ee MR SCr. gràh 
Lt. pupa > R 606 
Ze Pl. 
(broad) bean Lv pipa babo [2+ PL SCE bob 
false flax, Lt. judros ? Pl. rydz 
Camelina sativa Lv. idra |? F] ? SIn. ridzak 


ROMAN IRON AGE (1st-8th c, CE) — “post-migration” 


free-threshing 


[Lt. kvieciat 


OCS npmenuia 


(bread) wheat Lv. kvieši — Gol gayais 
[Lt. rugiat m R poste 
rye Lv. rudzi + Go.) A Sin. #2 [?< G] 
I Lt. @vizos R ogéc 
os Lv. àuzas Msn SIn. óvas 
A Lt. or Pr. G lino, lynno Ruen 
ax Lv. lini [2e SL] —|[?-Sl] SIn. lân 
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TABLE 21 Chronology of cereal terms in Baltic (cont.) 


East Baltic Prussian (E) Slavic 
Lt. kanápés R kononná 
ios [?«- Sl. 
EE [?< SL] A ee Pl. konopie 
«— tease Rpúna 
urnip „rópé SCr. répa 
MIDDLE AGES (1gth-14th c, GE) 
| Lt. lesis . RCS aqa 
lentil [Lv lca + R] [ lituckekers | SCr. léća 
. [Lt. aguona S R max 
Ze S]. 
opium POPPY Lv. maguöne + G] oke ul SIn. mak 


Although false flax (Camelina sativa) is normally interpreted as a weed in 
southern European Neolithic contexts (Zohary/Hopf 2012: in), it appears that 
it was cultivated before flax in the Eastern Baltic, perhaps serving both as 
an oil plant and as animal fodder (Pollmann 2014: 412-413). No certainly old 
designation for false flax can be identified in Balto-Slavic.!" It is conceivable 
that the modern word for ‘flax’, which could theoretically be reconstructed 
for Proto-Balto-Slavic, was applied to this plant, or served as a general des- 
ignation of oil plants. Pollmann notes that the same area where abundant 
remains of Camelina were identified archaeologically was later known for flax 
cultivation (2014: 413). However, it cannot be entirely excluded that the East 
Baltic terms were adopted from North Russian as late as the Middle Ages (cf. 
11). 

The East Baltic designations for ‘millet’ and ‘bean’ are both possible borrow- 
ings from non-IE sources, although for ‘bean, I have considered the inclusion 
of the Baltic data uncertain (see pp. 228-229). For millet, the main evidence is 
the existence of comparanda in Mordvin, which cannot be explained as direct 
borrowings. In principle, it is possible that the Balts picked up millet cultiv- 
ation from Central Europe, where millet was well established from the and 
millennium (Filipovic et al. 2020). However recent investigations demonstrate 


17 Perhaps the best candidate for a Proto-Slavic term is R pour, Pl. rydz (see atlas.roslin.pl/ 
plant/6517, accessed 9 November 2023), Sln. ridzak (Pleteršnik 11: 426) ‘false flax’, which 
all derive from an adjective continued by R prett ‘red-haired, Pl. dial. rydzy 'copper-red; 
SIn. (Pleteršnik) ridz ‘fuchsgelb’. 
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another centre of spread in Central Asia (Motuzaité Matezuvitiuté et al. 2022). 
Widespread evidence of millet can be identified in the Pontic steppe region 
as well as in northwest Kazakhstan from the 1** millennium BCE. It is possible 
that an eastern centre of spread could account for the linguistic facts more 
effectively, although more evidence is required to establish the archaeological 
plausibility of this scenario. If true, the word for ‘millet’ can be identified as a 
Wanderwort with its roots in an unidentified Central Asian language. 

Post-migration crops: In Chapter 2, I have argued that the East Baltic term 
for ‘wheat’ is a loan from East Germanic. Since the possible timeframe for con- 
tacts with Germanic coincides more or less with the first reliable evidence 
for free-threshing wheat, in particular bread wheat, Triticum aestivum (Grik- 
pédis/Motuzaité Matezuviciüte 2020: 164), there is a plausible archaeological 
context for the adoption of this foreign term (note also that a term for ‘bread’ 
was borrowed from Germanic). Considering the similar chronology of rye cul- 
tivation in the region, it is probable that the word for ‘rye’ was taken from the 
same source. The Baltic word for ‘hemp’ is possibly a Slavic loanword, as is the 
word for ‘flax’ (see above). 

Interestingly, at least two "post-migration" crop names — ‘oats’ and 
‘turnip’ — are clear borrowings from unknown sources.!® The comparanda 
for both of these point towards central or southern Europe. Both terms are 
shared with Italic, and are actually attested in literary sources in Latin sev- 
eral centuries before they emerge in the Baltic archaeological record? which 
strongly implies a trajectory from south to north. However, a proximate source 
of borrowing cannot be identified in any known language. Both words are 
also present in Slavic, but the reconstruction of a Balto-Slavic prototype is 
impossible, implying the Balts and Slavs must have been in contact with dis- 
tinct Central European agricultural groups carrying related words. 

Evidence of the linguistic landscape in north-eastern Europe is practically 
non-existent until the Late Middle Ages, so that the existence of unrecorded 
languages during the first millennium cE which later went extinct need not 
surprise us. However, since we are clearly dealing with Wanderwérter, even if 
the terms are originally of non-Indo-European origin, it cannot be ruled out 
thatthey were transmitted into Balto-Slavic through unattested Indo-European 
languages. This is imaginable in cases such as ‘turnip’, where the Baltic term is 
historically identical to the equivalent in Germanic and Latin. On the other 


18 For the Baltic word for ‘lentil’, see the discussion on pp. 201-202. 
19  Aderivative of the word for ‘turnip’ is also found early in Greek, but in a secondary mean- 
ing. 
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hand, little can be said with certainty; neither can it be established that the 
languages with which Baltic and Slavic were in contact were related with each 
other, despite possessing similar words for crops. 

I have also included the fruit trees apple and pear in this subsection, 
although they might be better described as wild. Both were first domesticated 
after the dispersal of the Indo-Europeans, as the cultivation of these plants 
must be done through grafting rather than from seed (Mallory/Adams 1997: 
26; Zohary/Hopf 2012: 138, 140). The distribution of the crab apple and wild 
European pear is similar, encompassing most of Europe, and the western half 
of the Pontic-Caspian steppe (see Zohary/Hopf 2012: 137, 139). The pear is not 
found north of Latvia (cf. Schrader/Nehring 1:147), and as a consequence, there 
is no old word for 'pear' in Finnic. Both plants can be and are consumed in their 
wild form. 

A possible candidate for an inherited word for ‘apple’ is Gr. ufjAov, which 
has convincingly been argued to be cognate to Hittite samlu- ‘apple’ (Kroonen 
2016). If this originally referred to the wild apple, then the spread of the Greek 
word into Lat. malum and Alb. mollé (Schrader/Nehring 1: 53) might be asso- 
ciated with the emergence of domesticated varieties in the early historical 
period. However, it is difficult to rule out a post-PIE loanword.?? For pear, we 
have no comparisons which go beyond two neighbouring branches, and no 
inherited term can be reconstructed with confidence, although it is theoret- 
ically possible that Gr. Zou and Lat. pirum ‘pear’ could reflect an inherited 
*hapis-o-. In this case, the term would originally refer to a wild variety and only 
secondarily to the cultivated pear. 


814 Apiculture 

As words for ‘honey’ and ‘mead’ can be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European, 
it has been assumed that PIE speakers must have been involved in apicul- 
ture (Taukpennae/Hsaros 1984: 603); however, since wild honey hunting has 
been practiced since the Mesolithic, there is no necessity to believe the Indo- 
Europeans were familiar with domesticated honey bees (Schrader/Nehring 1: 
139-140; van Sluis 2022: 4, 26; cf. Crane 1999: 162). The complete absence of 
beeswax residues on pottery in the Neolithic Eurasian Steppe, despite good 
conditions for its preservation, probably speaks against any active apiculture 
(Roffet-Salque et al. 2015: 229). Three words have been classed as probable loan- 
words in this semantic field (see Table 22, overleaf). 


20  IfKroonen's comparison (2016: 88-89) with Georgian msxali ‘pear’ is valid, then the loan- 
word would have to be very early, predating the loss of the laryngeals. 
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TABLE 22 Distribution of borrowed apicultural terms 


B S G C It Gr + 
drone V V V v 
honeycomb v / . MdMaTur 
wax S w 14 


The borrowing of terms for bees along with the technology for their domest- 
ication would be unsurprising, as bees may have been a mere pest to honey 
hunters, and therefore of less importance (Vennemann 1998: 477-478). Inter- 
estingly, however, in an actual case of language shift studied by Brenzinger 
(1992), we find the opposite situation: after shifting to speak Maasai, originally 
Yaaku beekeeping communities continued to use a substrate word for ‘honey’, 
while words for various kinds of ‘bee’ had recently fallen out of use (idem: 234- 
235). This of course need not worry us too much, as we cannot expect all cases 
of language shift to be identical. 

Among the apicultural terms, only the words for ‘wax’ and ‘drone’ can poten- 
tially be reconstructed for Proto-Balto-Slavic, both of which show good evid- 
ence of foreign origin. The terms for ‘bee’, and also perhaps ‘beehive’ (see 
pp. 279-280), which have been considered uncertain pre-European loanwords, 
cannot be reliably reconstructed for Balto-Slavic. As a result, it is uncertain 
whether speakers of Proto-Balto-Slavic were engaged in apiculture. Tree bee- 
keeping is already attested in Latvia in the Middle Ages, and was only com- 
pletely superseded in the East Baltic region by (log) hive beekeeping in the 18tÞ 
century (Crane 1999: 132-133, 233-234). A potentially Proto-Balto-Slavic term 
related to the use of tree hives is Lt. dial. genýs, geinys, Lv. dzeinis, dial. dzenis 
‘climbing rope (for accessing tree hives)’ (apparently > the Vóro hapax köno in 
the same sense; Vaba 1990b: 173) which corresponds regularly to R dial. sen 
(Nižnij Novgorod, Kostroma; CPHT Ix: 129), Bel./Uk. (Polesia) »c2nv, Hét, 
cu (ABM No. 313; ECYM 11:193; Hnkonuyk apud 9 CBM ttt: 270) ‘climbing 
rope’ (Būga 1916: 156).?! 


21 ` ECYM (11: 193) suspect that the Slavic word is loaned from Baltic. The distribution would 
appear to favour this, even though the Russian word is attested rather far from the Baltic 
territories. It is uncertain whether a Baltic loanword can be expected to have undergone 
the first palatalization. Note, however, OR wxepa pro “urepa ‘Ingrians’ + Ingr. Inkeroin 
cited on p. 18 and the hydronym Cenumcapoeka (beside OR Ceperbps), also of presumed 
Finnic origin (REW 11: 605; Kpsicbko 1994: 83). 
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8.1.5 Structures 

Despite a perception of the Indo-Europeans as primarily nomadic (Kuhn 1862: 
371; Anthony 2007: 321-322; Anthony/Ringe 2015: 211; see also the literature 
review in Háusler 2002: 3-48), there is evidence that at least the later stages of 
Indo-European unity were associated with a level of sedentarization (Kroonen 
et al. 2022: 32-36), and some clear inherited terminology exists relating to 
the erection of fixed or semi-fixed structures (Mallory/Adams 2006: 219-229), 
most notably the verbal root in HLuw. tama-, Gr. 8éuo ‘to build’, which is the 
basis of the nominal derivatives in most branches, e.g. Lycian tama ‘building’, 
Arm. tun, Lat. domus ‘house’, and probably Lt. námas ‘house’ (cf. IEW 198- 
199). 

Insight into the technology of house-building among Indo-European speak- 
ers may be provided by Skt. dehi-, Osc. feíhüss ACC.PL., Gr. cetyoc, Sin. zid ‘(sur- 
rounding) wall, apparently derived from the verbal root for ‘to mould (clay): 
Mallory/Adams (2006: 223) emphasize that this word does not generally mean 
‘wall of a house’, although Pr. E seydis - want ‘wall’ and Gr. totyos, derived from 
the same root, do appear to be generic terms.?? In any case, it is tempting to 
speculate that this might be a reflection of the construction of temporary wattle 
and daub huts, as known from ethnographical parallels of nomadic pastoralists 
(e.g. Evans/Pritchard 1940: 65). 

On the other hand, a word for some kind of fortification must be recon- 
structed on the basis of Lt. pilis, Lv. pils, Skt. (RV) pur- ‘fortress, stronghold’, 
Gr. nöAıs ‘city, citadel’. Considering the possible association of the arrival of 
the Balts in the region with the appearance of fortified settlements (Lang 2016: 
18, 2018a) and the implication of continuity provided by the linguistic data, it 
seems attractive to assume the construction of hillforts already started in the 
Indo-European homeland. Note, for instance, the Early Bronze Age hillfort at 
Mykhailivka on the Lower Dnieper (Anthony 2007: 324). Whatever the details 
of Indo-European house construction, it is likely to have greatly differed from 
that of Neolithic Europe. According to Della Volpe (1996: 152), timber-framed 
longhouses, generally being devoid of any defensive structures, predominate in 
the pre-Indo-European context. 


22 Compare Go. (ga-)digan* (rendering Gr. tAdoow ‘mould, form’), Lat. fingo ‘mould, fash- 
ion (clay, wax, etc.); sculpt, ToB tsaikam ‘mould (pottery); build’, as well as (with apparent 
metathesis) Lt. Ziésti ‘mould (pottery), OCS cpspgaru ‘build, create’ (IEW 245). 

23 Likewise, Mac. sud is a generic term for “wall. The usual word for ‘wall (of a house)’ in 
Balto-Slavic is Lt. s(ena, R cmrená (while in Mac., cmeua means ‘rock face’). As this word is 
possibly related to Go. stains ‘stone’, it might reflect a shift towards stone architecture (for 
a discussion of the relationship between these words, see 6.3.2). 
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TABLE 23 Distribution of borrowed terms for structures 


B S G C It Gr + 


cottage Vv V v Vv 
oven v v v 


In the centre of an Indo-European home, there was presumably a hearth 
(Hitt. hassa- ‘hearth, fireplace’, Lat. ara ‘altar’; IEW 68-69). On the other hand, 
ovens are considered to have spread into Europe as part of the Neolithic pack- 
age, emerging during the eighth millennium BCE in Anatolia (Barbaro et al. 
2021: 1161). Domed clay ovens are known from households in Neolithic sites 
immediately adjacent to Yamnaya (Anthony 2007: 143, 166), and it seems quite 
probable that a word for ‘oven’ would have been taken over from such farming 
populations. 


8.1.6 Metallurgy 
The only metal term in Balto-Slavic with direct Indo-European cognates is the 
word for ‘gold’, Lt. áuksas, Pr. E ausis (III ausin ACC.SG.) = Lat. aurum ‘gold’. 
While the narrow distribution has led to speculations of a direct or indirect 
loan relationship (Kretschmer 1896: 150; Pisani 1968: 11), on formal grounds, a 
common inheritance cannot be excluded (see Driessen 2003).?* The follow- 
ing terms can theoretically be dated to Proto-Balto-Slavic, two implying ablaut 
(for a discussion of the further etymologies of the metal names, which remain 
uncertain, see Thorse et al. 2023: 117): 
— Lt. švinas, Lv. svins lead’ (< *Kuin-) ~ OR caunpup, Sin. svinac lead’ (< *kuein-) 
— Lt. obs. álvas (álwu INST.SG. in Daukša), Lv. alva, dial. alvs ‘tin’ (cf. Endzelīns 
1923: 157) (< *HolH-w-) ~ OCS oopo, SCr. dlovo ‘lead’, R önoso ‘tin’ 
(« *HolH-eu-) 
— ? Pr. E wutris ‘smith’ ~ CS prp, ‘smith’ (see Miklosich 1865: 113; SJS 1: 352) 
On the other hand, the terms for two other metals do not permit the recon- 
struction of a common Balto-Slavic preform, and these may be interpreted as 
loanwords from unknown sources (see Table 24, overleaf). 


24 Iam rather convinced by the interpretation of To. B yasa, A wäs ‘gold’ as a loanword from 
Samoyed *wása (> Ngan. basa ‘metal, iron’, Taz Selkup kesi ‘iron’; cf. Kallio 2004:132-133). In 
any case, connecting the Tocharian with the European terms raises serious morphological 
issues (see Thorsg et al. 2023: 105-106). 
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TABLE 24 Distribution of borrowed metallurgical terms 


silver v v v ? Basque 


The absence of a common Balto-Slavic term for ‘iron’ is hardly surprising, as 
the split of this branch undoubtedly predated the Iron Age. While some iron 
artefacts may have been imported into the East Baltic region from elsewhere 
already in the Final Bronze Age (Lang 2007: 121), local iron production prob- 
ably began during the first centuries CE, where it was produced in smelting 
furnaces from bog ores (Stankus 2001; Rundberget et al. 2020: 96).?5 The Slavic 
word was evidently adopted from a related source, pointing to the spread of a 
localized smelting practice. 

An Indo-European word for ‘silver’ can be reconstructed on the basis of 
YAv. arazata-, Lat. argentum, Olr. argat, and probably Arm. arcat“ ‘silver’, but 
this word appears to have been replaced in the northern European branches. 
The word for ‘silver’ in Balto-Slavic and Germanic is a widespread Wander- 
wort, whose centre of spread might be located in Iberia (Thorsø et al. 2023: 
118), an idea that would be supported by the comparanda in Basque and Celt- 
iberian (the latter probably being adopted locally after the southward migra- 
tion of Celtic speakers). Although the word seems to be reconstructible to 
Proto-Germanic, it cannot be reconstructed for Proto-Balto-Slavic, or even 
Proto-Baltic, again suggesting that the word was absorbed into already diffuse 
linguistic groups. 


8.2 Stratification 


The main methodological novelty in this section has been an attempt to 
identify alternations which do not merely reoccur, but which show a particu- 
lar geographical patterning. I reasoned that a geographical distribution would 
both support the validity of an alternation, and potentially provide us with 
some information on the dialectal makeup of the underlying substratum. In 


25 Although A. Merkevičius apud Lang 2018b dates the appearance of iron metallurgy in 
Lithuania to 300 BCE. 
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TABLE 25 Alternations showing a geographical patterning 


B S G C It Gr Examples 


*-VNT- co *-VT- 5 
*b(h) oo *p 2 [+ 2] 
*T oo *T^ | 3[+ 1] 
*Z oo *§ ? 1[+3] 
*st oo *(t)s 3 [* 1] 
*sd co *d 2 
*a-CC oo *CVC 1+2 
*ke- oo *kalo- 3 

*d oo *ë 3 [+2] 
*V oo *V 4 [*3] 
*Voo*V 2 


total, I have identified seven consonantal and five vocalic alternations which 
can be said to show a geographical distribution on the basis of at least three (or 
two certain) examples. This is presented in Table 25, above. 

Dark shaded cells consistently show the rightmost variant, while light 
shaded cells indicate a hesitation between the two. The shading is based on 
both certain and uncertain examples (the number of the latter is indicated 
in brackets). In the case of *a-CC co *CVC, I have also included Schrijver's 
examples of ‘blackbird’ and ‘ore’ (see 7.1.1), which seem to show a related phe- 
nomenon, even though they have not fallen under the scope of this work. 

Previous studies have often tended to treat the palaeo-European contact 
languages as a monolithic layer, whereby the irregularities present in the Indo- 
European reflexes are reflections of synchronic features of a single substrate 
language (Kuiper 1968; Schrijver 1997; Beekes 2014; see p. 166). The presence 
of geographical patterns contradicts this assumption, as such distributions are 
more easily explained as the result of dialectal or diachronic differences in the 
source language. In any case, it seems highly improbable that the linguistic 
landscape was homogenous among sedentary Neolithic farming populations 
prior to the expansion of Indo-European (see the discussion in Anthony 2007: 
80-81). 

A deeper analysis of the stratification based on distribution alone is very 
difficult, as none of the alternations obviously correlate with each other. An 
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exception is *g(%) co *k and "BU co *p, but this actually results from the fact 
that the two alternations co-occur in two of the relevant word families, and we 
thereore cannot speak of the coherence of two independent sets. The fact that 
no clear patterns emerge on this higher level need not dishearten us. On the one 
hand, the number of examples of each alternation is small, and there is per- 
haps simply insufficient evidence for meaningful patterns to emerge. On the 
other hand, these alternations represent manifestations of complex contact 
situations which may have taken place in different locations and at different 
times, and therefore a complex picture is exactly what we should expect. 

It is perhaps more instructive to examine which kinds of alternations co- 
occur (cf. Sorgo 2020: 461-462). The word for ‘pigeon (1), for instance, shows 
both *g) oo *k and *-VNT- co *-VT-. This might well suggest that the two altern- 
ations are somehow related. Indeed, on p. 185 (and in Jakob forthe. a.), I have 
noted that the word for 'pigeon' shows a similar structure to several other bird 
names, including another word for ‘pigeon (GI which potentially shows the 
alternation *b(%) oo *p. The full set of words (including one plant name) is as 
follows: 


‘pigeon (1)’ OCS rozx6s, OE culufre, Lat. columba 


'grouse' Lt. jerubé ‘hazel grouse’, SIn. jeréb, ?OHG reba-huon ‘part- 
ridge' 

'oriole' Lt. volungé, Pl. wilga, MHG wite-wal 

‘swan (1) Pl. łabędź, R né6eðs, ON olpt 


'goosefoot' Lt. balánda, R 206004 ‘goosefoot, OHG melta ‘orache’ 
+ ‘swallow’ Lat. hirundo, Gr. xeX\8wv, Alb. dallëndyshe 
?'pigeon (2) Lt. balandis, Lat. palumbes 


This collection of terms is perhaps the strongest evidence for a particular 
stratum: as well as clustering in a particular semantic field, they show similar 
kinds of alternations, in particular, a semi-regular correlation between voiced 
stops in the north (always Baltic, usually Slavic) and voiceless in the south (i.e. 
Italic), and a second syllable of the shape *VND, whereby the nasal is some- 
times absent (although always present in Italic). In addition, I have noted 'swan 
(1)’ asa plausible example of the alternation *a-CC co *CVC. This might encour- 
age usto view this alternation as yet another feature of this stratum. Indeed, the 
classic example of this alternation is another bird name (cf. Lat. merula, OHG 
amsla ‘blackbird’). Aside from this, potential ‘prefixal’ elements have been iden- 
tified in the words for ‘grouse’ and ‘oriole’. Finally, it is tempting to adduce the 
word for ‘bison’ here, as OHG wisunt shows a similar disyllabic root structure 
with a second syllable in *VND, although here the initial syllable appears itself 
to be a ‘prefixal’ element. 
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TABLE 26 The *VND substrate 


C G B S It Gr + 


pigeon (1) i 
grouse ! 
oriole I 
swan (1) | 
? pigeon (2) Core I 
+ swallow ! Alb 
+ blackbird ! 
goosefoot l 
? bison | 


(total). 1 6 5 6 4 1 


Viewing the stratum as a whole (see Table 26, above), we can see a Central 
European ‘core’, consisting of Balto-Slavic, Germanic and (slightly less so) Italic, 
and a periphery. Notably, all of the words attested in the peripheral languages 
are also attested in Italic, and indeed Italy can be seen as a sort of interface 
between Central Europe and the Mediterranean on the one hand, and with 
Celtic on the other. It is certainly not the case, however, that the words were bor- 
rowed into the ‘peripheral’ branches directly from Latin or an Italic language. 
If words belonging to this stratum are not originally Mediterranean, they must 
have been carried into the region by speakers of unattested, presumably non- 
Indo-European languages. This implies a significant antiquity, which is already 
suggested by the attestation of ‘pigeon (1)’ in Egyptian in the 12" c. BCE (see 
p. 189). 

On the other hand, the words ‘swan (1)’ and ‘oriole’ show irregular variation 
even within Slavic, suggesting that at least one variant was adopted after the 
dialectal fragmentation of this branch. This places us in a very broad timeframe 
stretching some two millennia, and raises serious doubts as to the internal 
coherence of the stratum. One suggestion, borrowing the analytical tools of 
botany, would be to interpret Slavic as a “centre of diversity’, and suggest that 
Slavic was geographically closest to the ‘core’. This is potentially supported by 
the fact that Slavic takes an intermediate position in the voicing alternations, 
implying contacts with multiple source languages or dialects. 

Considering the limitation to animal and plant names, and in particular 
bird names, we are most probably dealing with a largely vertical borrowing 
context; in other words, a linguistic substrate. By contrast, a number of tech- 
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nological borrowings, particularly those showing a broad distribution, were 
probably borrowed horizontally through trade, and can be characterized as 
Wanderwórter. Here we may include most of the terms for crops and cultiv- 
ated plants (see 8.1.3), as well as the word for ‘silver’ and probably ‘thousand’ 
(see 3.5.4). 

It is probable that other (sub)strata existed. If we consider the alternations 
which do not occur in any of the words in the ‘bird name’ stratum, it is curi- 
ous that *ke- oo *ka- typically involves a “non-core” distribution: of the three 
examples, two involve Celtic, and two involve Greek. The word for ‘ramsons’ 
shows a particularly broad distribution. Somewhat comparable is the alterna- 
tion *T co *T^, which always (by necessity) involves Greek. The words in these 
categories seem to cluster semantically in the domain of wild and cultivated 
plants. At least 'drone' can be reconstructed for Proto-Balto-Slavic, suggesting 
a certain antiquity.?6 

The nasal alternation in the word for ‘lynx’ is also unlike that attested in the 
‘bird names’. Above, I have briefly mentioned that this word could be a partic- 
ularly old loanword. There are multiple possible indications of this: 

— The word shows an unusually large distribution, being present in five Indo- 

European branches. 

— Itcan possibly be reconstructed for Proto-Balto-Slavic,?7 as well as for Proto- 

Graeco-Armenian. 

— Importantly, the sibilant in Balto-Slavic implies that these borrowings pre- 
dated satemization. 

Aside from the word for ‘lynx’ only half a dozen words can be securely recon- 

structed for Proto-Balto-Slavic. The following may be mentioned: 

— Inthree branches: ‘apple’, ‘lynx; ‘nettle’ 

— East Baltic + Slavic: ‘alder’, ‘drone’, ‘fresh’28 

— Prussian + Slavic: ?‘bean’ (if not a Slavic loan in Prussian) 

While the possibility of reconstructing a word for Proto-Balto-Slavic may be 

seen as implying its relative antiquity, it is not a watertight indication: ‘rye’ and 

‘hemp’, which would theoretically be reconstructible for Proto-Balto-Slavic, 

must have entered Baltic recently in view of the cultivation history of these 


26 Ashared reconstruction might also be attempted for “ramsons; although this requires that 
Baltic *$ results from the RUKI law, which I consider dubious (Chapter 1, fn. 14). A similar 
obstacle exists to the reconstruction of the words for ‘wax’ and ‘reed’ for Proto-Balto-Slavic 
(on the latter, see the note under ‘furrow’ on p. 224). 

27 The only obstacle to this is the Slavic *r-, on which see Chapter 6, fn. 18. 

28 More dubiously, we may be able to reconstruct words for ‘aspen’ (provided Baltic *u is not 
old; cf. pp. 277-278), ‘hornbeam’ (irregular Baltic s-) and ‘lightning’ (the dental in Slavic 
and East Baltic is ambiguous). 
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plants. Nevertheless, the six certain examples cited above appear to be good 
candidates for Proto-Balto-Slavic loanwords. Support for the antiquity of the 
word for ‘apple’ may be seen in its adoption into a fairly unproductive noun 
class (the -stems). Depending on one's analysis (see pp. 268-270 for a discus- 
sion), this word — like ‘cottage’ — may additionally be interpreted as predating 
Winter's law, which would certainly imply a Proto-Balto-Slavic antiquity.?? 

If the East Baltic comparanda for ‘bean’ are accepted (see p. 228), then the 
word can no longer be reliably reconstructed for Proto-Balto-Slavic. In fact, it 
would point to the opposite extreme: a word which is even irregular between 
East and West Baltic. A few other such words can be cited which exhibit sim- 
ilar behaviour: among the certain cases, we can mention ‘bison’ and ‘thousand’, 
both of which exhibit the alternation *st oo *(t)s, and also 'silver, a wide- 
spread Wanderwort. Less certain examples are ‘badger’, ‘salmon’, and also ‘oats’, 
depending on the analysis of the Prussian data (pp. 239-240). 

To summarize, it is clear, at least, that we are not dealing here with a chrono- 
logically or geographically localized borrowing event; however, due to the num- 
ber of variables and small number of examples, it is difficult to comprehens- 
ively stratify the material. Nevertheless, there are indications of at least three 
chronological layers — one early layer, exemplified by the word for ‘lynx’, which 
may represent a borrowing event close to the steppe chronologically aligned 
with the disintegration of the proto-language, a late layer, apparently post- 
dating the split of East and West Baltic (providing a Proto-Baltic stage ought 
to be reconstructed at all), and an intermediate layer. In addition, one group 
of words, primarily comprising bird names, seems to form a robust cluster and 
perhaps represents a set of loanwords from related source languages. 


29 Other candidates for loanwords predating satemization, and therefore potentially con- 
temporaneous with the word for ‘lynx, are the uncertain cases ‘elm (1)’ and ‘furrow’. It 
must be noted, however, that the reconstruction of the word for ‘elm’ to Proto-Balto-Slavic 
is not entirely straightforward, as much of the Slavic evidence speaks in favour of accen- 
tual mobility (cf. B. /Ip160 2002: 469), and the word for ‘furrow’ is irregular between Baltic 
and Slavic (see p. 224). 


Conclusion 


One of the first goals set out in this monograph was to scrutinize the stereotype 
of the Baltic languages as ‘pure’ Indo-European languages which have exper- 
ienced minimal external influences. Through a detailed study of all possible 
contact events, both with attested and unattested languages, I have attempted 
to demonstrate that a significant part of the Baltic lexicon cannot be explained 
on internal grounds. However, most interactions which have contributed to the 
Baltic lexicon appear to have been with unknown languages, by contrast, for 
instance, to Finnic, which is known to have been in contact with several Indo- 
European languages throughout its history. 

No Indo-European loanword layers can be identified with certainty in Baltic 
prior to those with Gothic at the start of the Common Era. Contacts with 
Slavic, as far as we can make out, only started after the northern migration of 
(pre-)North Russian speakers. In addition, a notable layer of Baltic loanwords 
can be identified in Finnic, suggesting a significant contact event. However, 
even though the source of these loans seems to be more closely affiliated to 
East Baltic than West Baltic, and there is evidence that the source language has 
undergone some specifically East Baltic semantic and formal developments, it 
remains improbable that this was the direct ancestor of the attested East Baltic 
languages. There does not appear to be any old Finnic contribution to the Baltic 
lexicon, and the evidence seems to support the notion of an East Baltic sub- 
strate, most probably spoken to the east of the current Baltic territories, which 
was absorbed by Finnic some time before the Common Era. In addition, we 
see small layers of loanwords in both Sami and Mordvin, suggesting some peri- 
pheral contact with this or a closely related Baltic language. 

We have approached the question of non-Indo-European components in the 
Baltic lexicon from multiple angles. First, we have attempted to find words com- 
mon to both Baltic and Finnic which are unlikely on phonological grounds to 
have been adopted directly from one to the other. Although there are few relat- 
ively clear cases, there are a number of convincing examples which allow for a 
hypothesis that Baltic and Finnic were independently in contact with similar, 
and probably also distinct, ‘autochthonous’ populations upon their arrival in 
the Baltic Sea region. 

As we are able to operate in the context of regular sound correspondences 
(or more specifically, their absence), it is somewhat easier to make a case for a 
non-Indo-European element in Baltic lexical items with Indo-European com- 
paranda. Almost fifty relatively clear cases were identified. Some initial efforts 
can be made to stratify this material, and at least one relatively coherent and 
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distinct stratum can be identified, consisting primarily of bird names with a 
second syllable of the shape *V(N)D. In addition to this, we can distinguish 
a number of widespread Wanderwörter, most significantly in the domain of 
cultivated plants, whose proximate source in the Baltic languages cannot be 
identified in any known language, and which may be reasoned at least partly 
to have originated among Neolithic farming populations. 

Contact with unattested languages is an area of study which has long been 
marginalized, partly for the reason that it is considered impossible to study, 
a priori unscientific, or inevitably circular. As a result of these prejudices, this 
subfield remains in its infancy. One ofthe goals of this work has been to demon- 
strate the feasibility of constraining the study of such contacts within scientific 
principles. It is important that a 'substrate' hypothesis is treated as strictly and 
objectively as a hypothesis of cognancy, and built on the basis of positive evid- 
ence. In this context, a suggestion of non-Indo-European origin can be viewed 
as a reasoned scientific solution to the problem of irregular sound correspond- 
ence, and not as a last resort or throwaway suggestion. 

Itis certainly not true that the Baltic languages have developed in a vacuum, 
void of contact with other languages. Instead, most of the language contact 
has taken place in a preliterary context, with languages which never came to 
be written down, or of which no written trace has yet been uncovered. This is 
actually precisely what we should expect, since the area where the Balts have 
come to reside has been populated since the end of the last Ice Age by numer- 
ous genetically distinct populations, undoubtedly bringing with them different 
languages, while writing has only reached the region in the Middle Ages. In this 
context, traces of foreign languages preserved in the modern Baltic languages 
can be seen as a valuable resource and a potential key to unlocking the popu- 
lation history of the region. 
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liékas 58, 68, 68n77, 119, 136 
lieknas 198 


liepa 2,89, 102n153, 135, 171 
líesas 107 
Lietuva 29,155 
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lýgmalis 122 
likti 136 

linai 295 
lýnas 93m26 
linzé 202 
lipti 89 
liágas, ligas 
liünas 198n61 
lomà | 13on26 
lópeta 101 


lopsys, lopisys 259 


198n61 


lóva 101 
luisys 181n21 
lunkas 125, 135, 171, 181 


lūšis 180, 181n20, 271 


mários 
marti 51,82 

mátas 281moi 
maümas 29 

médiga 101148 
médis 8o0n104, 85 
médziaga 85, 1012148 
medzias 54, 80, 80n104 
menté 57 

més  2n5 

midus, midus | 37,42 
2442 

miésti 170 

miéziai 295 

minia 196 

minti 48,196 
morkvá, morkà 229 
20, 26 


284n2 


mieras 


muilas 
muitas 20 
mumas 29 
munka, mika 
musai 273 
musos, musas, musóti, musojai 273, 273n87 
müsóti 274n88 

músy 2, 2n5 

musti 246n24 


175n4 


námas 300 
naüjas 80n104 
néndré 240,272 
nepuotis 52 
nytys, nytis 57 
nósis 281moi 
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notré,noteré 203, 240n17, 273 
notura 7 

nukáivinti 48 

núogas 270n81 

nüopería 208 


obelis 42, 268, 269, 275n92 
obuoljs 268, 269 

óda  49n9 

opscius 226 

opsrus 221,226 

ozélis 62 

ozys 56, 284n3 

ozka 83 


päkulos 29 

paliovà 1021150 
palvé 120 

pampti 165 

pántis 135 

papaftis, papártis 240m7 
parsas 73, 78, 284n3 
páslas uni2 

pati sin, 82 
patitas 130 

peilis 135 

pékus 37,41 22311127 
pelenai 16 

pélké 257n50, 284n2 
pélüs 56,293 
penimis 120n2 
perkünas 4312, 136 
perseti 208 


perti 30 

piela 135 

piemuö 56, 70n81, 82n107 
pilis 300 

pinti 135 

pipiras 14,1417 

pyragas 8 


pirmuonis 82 

pirtis 30, 30n51, 76, 140 
po- 232 

polka | 274n9o 

Póvilas 14, 26, 28 

pragà 60n53 

praparsas | 60n53, 208n82 
prapersa 208 

préskas 105n159, 271 


WORD INDEX 


prijunkti See jünkti 
prö- 232 

pröga, progas 60n53 
própería | 6onsa, 208 
püdas,püdas 19,27 
pulkas 8, 25, 28n48 
pundas 18,19 
púodas 270n& 
puókas (Zem.póuks) 23 
pupà 228,295 
pürai 294, 295 
pusti 6o0n52 

pusis 278 

putmuó 132 

putos 6on52 
putra, pütelis 60 


rabéti 241n18 

rägas 104 

räges 104 

raska, ráskés, raskyti 131 
rátas,rátai 57 

raüdas 250n35 

regeti 132 

reksti 131 

réplés 270n78 

répti, répti 270n78 
ridikas 14 

riékti,rieké 66n68 
riešas 238n10 

riesutas 34,171, 238, 238n10 
rietas 66, 122, 127n23 
risti 121 

rópé 102n151, 207, 237, 266, 296 
rubéti 241m8 

rudas 131 

rudikas 14 

rugiai 44,191, 295 
rüimas 21n37 

ruonis 112, 266 


saikas 40 

sala 123, 123713, 123714 
salavà 123n2 
sámanos no 

sárgas 220 

seléti 220 

semuö 56, 61, 293 
sesuð 52, 82, 269 


WORD INDEX 


sidäbras 221, 225, 245 
siena 66,220, 300n23 


sýkas 94,95 
silké 95 
sývas  46n3 


skárda  9oniz1 
skavardà 17 
skerdzius 41 

sketerà 46 

skiétas 68n77 

skiltis 64n65 
skifpstas 195n51 
sklandüs 48 
skröblas, skrúoblas 194 
slästai 107 

sliekas vn 

smirdas 14 

smögti 165 

smuikas, smuikas 20 
sniégas 2 

sopágas 8 

sóros 136, 261, 295 
spenys 262 

spingis 130 

spraga 60 

sprogti 60 

stábas 280 

stdgaras 46 
stámbas 60n55, 171N31 
stambus 46 

statýti 281n100 
status 281, 2812100 
stelbti 211n91 

stiebas 60, 66, 74, 171N31 
stiklas 10, unm, 42 
stirna 221 

strázdas 49, 194n49, 204 
stulbti zu 

stulpas 21 
stumbras 220, 242, 257 
suitus 21, 21136 

sünüs 3 

stiodziai, sodys 136 
súolas 220 

svécias, svetjs 80, 8omo4 
svietas 27 


Salnà 54,123 
Xalnis 54n26 
Sálti 54 

sámas 931126 
Sarma 59,127 
Sárvas 13, 37, 42, 44 
Seima 40,51 
Selmuð 128 
Serdis 121 
Sefkšnas sonso 
Sermuksnis 247 
šermuð, šermuonėlis 142,143 
SéSkas 85,143 
Siénas 65,126 
siksna 87,135 
Silas 229n120 
šilkas 14, 17, 26 

ltis, šiltas 54 
Simtas 106162, 130 
Sirmas 55n30, 59, 143 
Sirmuonélis 142 


si 


DE 


širšė, SifSilas 55, 55n29 
Sirsuonis 82 

Sirvas 55n30 

šiùilė  21n37 

Syvas 46, 55n30 
Sjvas,Syvis 46n3 
Släpias 8omo4 
šliùižė  21n37 

Slúota, Sláoti 59,108 
Smagöti 165 


S6kti 100 
ei 

sónas 46 
Sukos 127 


Susti 76n95 
Suva 128 


X Y 


vinas 301 


takisys, täkisas 97, 971136, 259 


tánkus 53, 53n24, 119, 171N31 
tasýti 49n8, 126n21 

táu 2 

tauras 58, 250 

taüras 250n36 

tauré 58 

tautà 249, 250 

tavé,tüvi 2 

tekéti 97 
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télias 80 
tempti 58 
teterva 146 
tévas 260 
tilés 57,116 
tilpti 9n5 
tiltas 57,119 
tjnas 19n33 
tifiklas 57 


tirdinti, tirti 131 

toli, tolié, töl 133 
tópelis 274 

topolis, tópalas 274n90 
tosis 48 

tränas 200, 201 
triauseti 201 
triaüsiai 201 

triusis 201, 224 

trobà 248, 269, 270 
trüsis 201 

tübas 39, 42 

tuinas 19n33, 21, 21137, 25 
túkstantis 105, 135, 222 
tülkas 8, 10n8, 27 
tulkocius | 9n6 
tülpinti ` ous 

túopa 274 

tufgus 8,10, 26 
tuftas 132 


"77 


túséias 53 


ublas 231 

ugnis 3,161 

ulangélé 179 

ulbéti 169n26 
*ungnis 160 
Unguras* 19n30 
ungurys 54,79, 791103, 83, 93 
uodega, úodas 125 
uoksas 12,47 

uolà 130 

úolektis 272, 273 

uosis 194n49, 271-273 
uöstai (Žem. Gusta) 23 
üosvauti 47n6 
úrupé 1011145 


vägis 50 
väkaras 245 
vanduó 82n107 


WORD INDEX 


vánta 33n57 

vapsvä, väpsas 55, 278n96 
varias 80 

varza 213 

väsara 245 

väskas 106163, 217 

väzis, vaZys  204n73 
vécas Žem. 259 

vedega, vediga 101n148, 125 
végélé 99 

vél, vélei, vélus 61 
vefigras 19n30 

vénteris 33, 33157 

verpti 61 

vérti 59 

vérübé 175n4 

verzti 213, 216 

veséti 170n29 

vetusas 145,259 

vedétios 273 


véZys 99 
vezti 204n73 
víenas 2 


vierumbé 175 
viésné (Žem. véisne) 23 
vilbinti, vilbéti 169n26 
vilké, vilkas 79 


vilna 56 

vingis 121 

vinkšna 182, 182n24 
vyras 3 

virbé 174n3 

virdis 143 


virgis 215, 216, 223 

vygné ‘cross beam’ 182124 
vysnià, Žem. vysné 23 
Výtautas 30 

výti 169n25 

vizgé 239 

vyZa, vyZza 183 

vókas 102 

volungé 178,179,195, 257, 304 
vord 59 

voras 101 

vorusis, vórupé 1011145 
voveris 275n92 


Zägas 53n25 
Zdidas 40,59, 70n81 


WORD INDEX 


Zälias 52, 79, 80n104 
Zambas 52 

Züras 59 

Zarga 64n66 

žąsis 56,138 


žêmė 129 
Zereti 59,128 
Zergti 59 


Ziáunos 250 


Latvian 


Note: (uo) is alphabetized under o 


ábele 268 
ábuólinš 100n141 


äbuöls ‘apple’ 100, 1007141, 268 
ábuóls ‘clover’ See dábuóls 


dda  49n9 
airis,aire 90 
akstins 105n160 


alksna 33 
alksnis 276 
alus 37,49 


alva,alys 301 
ámulis, amuols 100 
apse 219,278 
äpsis, äpsa 226 
art 293 

asi,aski oo 
atálétiés 232 
atäls 104, 232 
atvirzit See virzit 
aülis 279 

àuns 56 

auzas 212, 239, 295 
avelis 279 

dzis 56, 80n105 


baluóda 177,231 
baluódis 50,209 
bārda 224nu3 
bärzda 224 

best 57 

bifkavs 13,26 
birze 208, 224 
bite 227 

braüna 71 
bruņas 10,42 


iydéti 59 

Ziedas 40,59 

Ziésti 300n22 

Zidtis 267n74 

rgas 59 

žirnis 56,79, 293, 295 
Zukmistras | 13,1315 
žuvis 93, 275n92 
Zväke 167 


buca 15n20 
bulvans 9,26 
bulens 9 

bufkáns 31229 
burkafts 229m22 
burtenis 9 

bura oo 


caüna 257n50 
cels 80 

cepure 122 
cermaiksis 247n28 
cerme 63 

ciems 40,50 
cilvēks, cileks 14 
cimds 49ng 
cirmenis, cirmis 55 
cirst 57n38 
cirvis | 35n61, 57 
cüka  73n88 


daba 60 

dábuóls 100 
dadzis 54 

dagla, daglis 54,124 
dala 120 

dafva 49 

daüba 2ı0n8g 
degt 34,54 

deguts 34 

deibina 165 
duómát (HLv. dümuöt‘) 
dradzi 190 

drébt 126n21 
dubli, dubra 2un89 


22, 23 
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388 


dubt 210n87 

dubums  210n89 

duburs zun8g 

dukurs 15n20 

dülis 58,108 

dumberis | 230n89 

dumbla, dumbrs 210, 210n89 
dumüksnis 210, 221n106 
dure 60, 82, 108 

duft 60 


dzeguze 120 
dzeinis 299 
dzelezs 274 
dzelta 54 


dzeltäns, dzeltains 52, 53n22, 54 


dzelts 53n22 


dzélzs 274 
dzenis 299 
dzilna 50 


dzívuót 132 


ecéSas 50,273 
ecét 273 
eñkurs 18n28 
ércis 244 
érglis 16 


gáizs? 48 
gáju 60n53 
gämurs 267 
gárds 134 
gársa 277 
gate 37 
gatuve 38 
gatve, gatva 37 
gauri 55 
glisis, glise 38, 39n3 
gnida 184n27 
gnuta 48 
guovs 284n3 
grebt 269 
gréks 23 
griki 15 
grumada  9n6 
guds 42 
gulbis 189 
gumba 48 


idra 100,295 
ieluksi 174 
ierube? 174 


iet 40 
ilens 38 
ilkss 174 


ifbe 174,241 
ifbene 174n3 


já 33n55 
jau 58 
jüdít 121 


judras 100 
Júra 87 


kadags, kadegs 84 
kaimins 50 

kakls 122 

kalps 16, 17, 26 
kalst 108n168 
kaha 50 

kaņepes 207 
kapuösts 22 

kaps 76 

kàrba 17, 27 

kāre 133, 248, 248n30 
karms (HLv. kàorms) 16, 17 
karuögs 22 

kar$ 80 

katls | 10, n2, 42 
kàuns  40n7 

kaza 83 

klàips 37, 38n1, 40 
klava, klavs 260 
klēts 29n50 
kliêns?, kliéns 66n68 
kraüsis? 197 

kreilis 137 

kréiss 137 

krievin$ 4312 
krievs 19n32, 24, 43112 
kriskans 12 

krusts, krists 13, 13m6 
kubls | m2 

kuilis 20n35 

kükuli (HLv. kiukúli) 23n40 
kúla 108 

kulda 9 

kulksnis 257 


WORD INDEX 


WORD INDEX 


kulna  257n52 


kulsa 257 
kumeļš 79n103 
kürkt 261 


kufkuli 261 
kurls, kufns 53 


kufpe 259 

Kufsa? 29 

kufts 8,26 

kvépi, kvépji 125,126 
kvépt 126 


kvieši ` 37, 40, 295 
kvitét 4on8 


keiris 137 
keve 55n32 
kilis? (HLv. keils) 2135 


laibs 107n164 


laiska 265 
lava go 
laksti 265 


lafika | 131,198 
lasis 98, 258 
lauks 76, 250n35 
laupit 162 

lava 101 

lazda 266 

lca 202, 296 
lemesis 213 
lemess 214 

leste 175n3 

licis 121 

liékna | 198 

lieks 58, 68, 68n77, 136 


liépa 2, 89, 1027153, 135, 171 


liess 107 

Lietava 29 

lini 295 

linis | 931126 

luba 162 

lúks 125, 135, 171, 181 
lüsis 180, 271 


maguóne 41,253, 296 
maize 285n4 

mala 122,135 

márða 51 

medaga 85 


mežs 54,80 
miérs 24n42 
mieži —285n4, 295 
milna 202 

mit 48 

muókas 22 
muca 15n20 
muita 20 

músu 2 


naba 52,119 
nätre 203, 273 
naujs 80n104 
-niéks (HLv. -iniks) 
nit, nit?, nitis 57 


uódze  93m25 
uðla 130 
uólekts 272 
osa (Óssa> 55 
ùosa 57,124 
uósis 27 


pális 57n39 
pátaga 165 
pauts 130 

Pävils 14, 26 
pelni 16 

pelus 56, 293 
perkuóns 136 
pert 30 

pils 300 

pipars 14n17 
pirágs 8 

pirts 30,76 
plēšas 105n159 
Pliskava 14, 28 
pluts 14 

pudsms 34 
pruods? (HLv. prüds) 
puika 9 

puka? (HLv. pyuka) 
pülks 8,25 
pulna 9 

pupa 228,295 
pufns 165 

püri 294,294m6 
putra 60 


24 


23n40 
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rads 132 

rags 104 

ragus, ragavas 104 
rats,rati 57 
redzét 132 
regavas 105 
riéksts 34, 171, 238 
riéta 122 
risamais 121n6 
rist 121 

ruónis 112, 266 
rubenis 175n6, 241, 259 
rubinát 241 

ruds 13,131 
rudzi 191, 295 
rutks | 13m16, 14 


saime 40,5 

saka 53 

sákt 100 

sala 123, 123713 
safna 54,128 

sāls 59,137, 281101 
sális,sális? 59 
sams 93n126 

sams  129n25 


sáns 46 
sare 136, 261, 295 
safgs 220 


safma 59,127 

sefde 121 

sefma 64n64 

sermaüksis, sermükslis 247 
sefmulis 142 


sesks 85 
sidrabs 225 
sieks 40 
siéna 220 
siens 126 
siérs (HLv.sirs) 24 
siga 95 
siksna 87,135 
silce 95 

silts 54 

silke 95 

sifms  55n30,59 
sirna 221 
sirpis 193 


sifsenis 55 


siruobs 15n20 
sits (HLv. seits) 19n33 
skäbardis 195 
skärds gonız2ı 
skausts 46 
skavardnica 17 
slagzds | 107m66 
slaka 165 
slapjš 80on104 
slasts, slazds 107 
sliéka vn 
sluóta 59,108 


smirds 14 
sniegs 2 
suodit 22 
suods, suódri? 136 
suóls 220 
suóma 22 
spraga 60 
spragt 60 
stars 59n49 
stebere 74 
stiebrs 60 


stiepats 74, 97,165 
stikls 10, 42 


stipt 97 

stifna 221 
strazds 49,204 
stulps zu 
stumbrs 220, 257 
sübrs 221 


sudrabs 225 
suitäk? 26, 27,139 
suits, suiss 21, 26, 27 
suitums 26 

suka, sukas 127 
sumbrs 221 

sára? 136, 261 
svess 80 

svins 301 


Skaunats  97n135 
Skiets 68n77 
Slaka 165, 165717 


tacis 97, 259 
tãss 48 

tást?, tastít 48n8 
tàure 58 


WORD INDEX 


WORD INDEX 


tauta 249 

teiba 165 

teļš 80 

test, test 48n8, 126n21 
teteris 146 

tev,tevi 2 

tiept 58 

tiévs 260 

tikls 57 

tilts 57 

timnica, timeníca 15n20 
timsa? 15n20 

tifdit 131 

tirgus 8, 10, 1316, 26 
tirt 131 

tit 57n40 

traba? HLv. 270 
trausli 201 

trusis 201 

tüba 39 

tükstuótis 105, 135, 222 
tukss 53 

tulks 8,27 

tulpities gn5 

tüna, tina | 21n37 
turba 9 


á 
vácele 102 


vadzis 50 

vakars 245 
á 

váks 102 


váluódze 178,195, 257 
vapsene 55 

várde 143 

vafza? ‘weir’, varzi 213 

vafza, varza ‘tangle, vafzát 213 
vars 80 

vasks 106n163, 217 

VECS 145, 259 


Prussian 
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vedga 1017148, 125 


vedzele 99 
vél, véls 61 
vepris 243 
vefga 125 
véris 137 
verpt 61 
vert 59 
vézis 99 
viéns 2 


vientreb, vientreib 270 
vietet 33n57 
viksna 182 

viksne? 213 

vina 56 

virbe, virba? 174n3 
virsi 216 

vifzít 213 

vifZi? 216 

vítuóls | 169n25 
vüikls? 20 


zabaks 8 
zaļš 52,79, 80mo4 
zars 59,123,144 


zega 53n25 
zieds 59 

zifgs 59 

zifnis 56,79, 293, 295 
zivs 93 

zizlis, zizls 14 

züobs 52 


zùoss 56,138 


Zagas  53n25 
Zeberis 16 
Zefbins, zerebins 16 
Ziguris 79n103 

° 


Y 


Zivat? 8 


Unmarked = Elbing Vocabulary. Note: (c>, (y and (z) are alphabetized under k, í and s, respect- 


ively. 


abse 219,278 
ains III 2 
aketes 50,273 
alkunis 272 


alu 42,49 
angstainaiiii 83n108 
angurgis 54,79, 83, 93 
ansis 57 
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asilis n 

assegis 275 

aswinan  n3ni73 

attolis 79n102, 104, 232 
auckstimiskan 111 83n108 
ausis, III ausin 12, 301 
awins 56 


babo 228,295 
balgnan  257n52 
balsinis 257n52 
bitte, TC bete 227 
bordus 225mu3 
broakay | 40n5 
brunse 12 

brunyos 11,42 
buccareisis 238 
burwalkan 111 229n120 


doalgis 191 

dragios 190 

driaudai, draudieiti 111 70n84 
ducktirn1 52 


ebangelion Y 229n120 
esketres 218, 236 
etwierpt, etwerpeis (IT 70n84 


gaydis, G gaide 42, 295 
geytye,Illgeits 42 
gelatynan 52, 951130 
gelso 274 

girmis 84, 203 
girnoywis 181n21 
grandis 121 


gudde 42 
gulbis 189 
iqu III 58 


iaukint ııı 7on84,71n84 
ilmis 43 

ylo 38 

ious, iouson 1M — 2n5 
isrankit 78n100 
iuriay* See luriay 
iuse  12,169n25 


kaáubrirn1 168 
kadegis 79n102, 84 


WORD INDEX 


kaàimaluke 4on6 
kaiminan 1 50 

caymis 40 

kalabian, 111 kalbian 229n120 
kalopeilis 135 

kampnit, kamnetG 231 
carbio* See tarbio 

kargis* See kragis 

catils 11,42 

caune  257n50 

keckers 295 

kelmis | 4313 

keuto 169n25 

knapios 206, 207, 296 
kragis 79n103, 80 

crays, G kraise 97n136, 239n13 
craysewisse (gloss) 977136, 239 
crausy, crausios 13,197 
krawia ııı 80 

crixtiläiskas 111 11, 12113 
crixtia 11 1213 
crixtianai III 12 

cuylis* See tuylis 


culczi 257 
kulnis 257n52 
kumetis n 
kurpe 259 


kurwis 222n109 


lalasso 98, 258 
lapinis 43 

laxde 266 
leipenTC 2,89 
linis 93n126 
lino, lynnoG 295 
lituckeckers 296 
lopto 101, 1017148 
luysis 180, 181, 271 
lunkan | 125, 171, 181 
luriay 87 
lasasso* See lalasso 


malunis | 196n53 
martin III 51 
mealde 202 
median 54, 80 
mes Ill 2n5 
moasis 295 
moke 296 


WORD INDEX 


nabis 52 
noatis 203, 273 
nouson ill 2, 2n5 


panto 135 

pauteG 130 
pecku L-3211 41 
pelky 257n50 
pelwo 56,293 
pepelis 204n73 
percunis 136 
pievffenTC 71n84 
pippalins II 204n73 
pirsten, 111 pirstans 204n73 
piuclan 70n84, 78 
poalis 209 
powierpt 61n58 
prassan 295 


rugis 191 295 


zaidianté TC 59 
saligan 52, 79n103 
salowis ` 95n130 
sansy 56,82 
sarwis 13 
sasintinklo 2n4, 57 
seydis 300 
seimins III 51 
semen 56,293 
sylecke 95 

sylo 229n120 
singuris  79n103 
sirablan mt 225, 245 
sirgis 59,78 

syrne 84, 293, 294 
sirsilis 55 

sirwis 55, 83, 123, 124, 221 
sywan  55n30 
skerptus 195n51 
scoberwis 195 
scurdis 239n12 
slayx 171 

snaygis 2 

spurglis 259n60 
sticlo n,unn, 42 
stoberwis 195 
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sturdis 239n12 
suckis, 111 suckans 13 
Zuit Il 20, 27, 78n100, 139 


takes 97 

talus 57n41 

tarbio 18n25 

tauris 250 

tauto 249 

tebbeilll 2 

tien 2 

tienstwei, tenseiti 111 70n84 
tresde 203 
trinie III 201 

tubo 39 

tuylis 2on35, 791103 
tusimtons 111 106m62 


umne (gloss) 231 
umnode 231 
unds ııı 2n4 
urs III 101 
uumpis 231,254 


wagnis 56, 56n36, 83, 293 
waldwico 20 

wargien 79n103, 80 
wedigo 1011148, 125 
wessis 2o4n73 

Wyse 213,239, 295 
wisgeG 239 

wissa 78n100 

wissambs’ 220, 221, 242, 257 
woaltis 272 

woasis 271 

wobalne 269 

wobilis 100 

woble 100, 268 

wobsdis (gloss) 226 
wobsdus 221,226 

wobse 55 

wosee  56,79,83 

wosux  226nu5 


wuysis 20 
wundan  2n4 
wutris 301 
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Slavic Languages 


Russian 


Note: (5) is alphabetized under e. 


anéc, ánec 29, 33, 35 
AcMoymp OR 18 


6apabadH 230 
óenená 163 
6epéxaa 225 
6epésa 169 
Gepeckném 216 
6épecm 215 


6épkoeeu, OR 6spKoBbcK» 13, 26, 28 


6bcÞOR 27 
6noxá  184n29 
606 228,295 
Doft  20n34 
60A6áM 9 

ops MR 222 
6opkan 31 3252, 36 
6opoðá 224 
6oposda 224 
6opmen 9 

6óuka  15n20 
ópam  194n50 
ópfeseame 271n82 
ÓpÞHA OR 10,42 
Opeizzamb 165 
6ydmo 20 

Öypkan 3ln52 
óbun* OR 15720 


6vt0mo 20 
bik 20 
bind MR 20 


ÓÞpKOBÞCKÞ OR See 6épxoeeu 


6aeáu | 1021152 

Bápar» MR, Bapar OR 18n27 
6ńKO 102 

Benoa  36n62 

eenmepp 33 

8epab,Gepéaka 31 
Bepemoyg OR 18 

eépec, eépecm 215 

eepeck 215,216 

eepeá  24n43 


WORD INDEX 


eepua 213 
ermep 25 
géxopb 24 


BumoemsMR 30 
eu? 23,214 
Bopoóuu OR 164 
BOPOTB, BOPOTHTHCA OR 122710 
BbIKAbLU 20 

BbLMA 170 

ebımb 20 
Bppnatu* OR 61758 
*Bbcb OR 19n32 
6543 182 

gámeps, BAMEeNb 33 


enida 183 

enyc 184 

eonybou 176n7, 188n32 
eónyóe 176n7, 178 
TOZAARBOR 19,29 
20p6, 2op6yH  21n35 
ropóx 295 

epa6 194, 206 
rpamotaOR 18729 
rpembxgb RCS 258 
epecmü 269 

epéua, epéuxa, epeuúxa 15,16 
rpombxap RCS 258 
epýða 69n78 

epywa 197 
epyuümbe 198 


dézomb 29,34 
depeena 29,31 
depeeo 31 

dpoad 194n49, 203 
dymamb 22,23 
*mpxopp OR 25n46 


e6dmb 33n55 
Enxa, Enka, enoxa 277, 277N95 
epa6pRCS 174 


WORD INDEX 


xerb30yrA OR 120 
HENIL30 275 
HEHb 299 
Jcuaóm,3ycçcueomo 8 
Up 242 

xuTo OR 15 
HcHüuso 88 

"camp OR 14 


3áÓbLib 242 

3enb 242 

3yÓp 220,242 
ayo, zung, MR 242 


úgon2a 178,195, 242 
Heopp 18 

wxepaOR 18, 299n21 
usd6ond 242 
usap6aes MR 242n21 
usyópuua  242n20 
usympym® MR 242n21 
usdipe 242 

usmópb 179,242 
Unum  235n5 
WIbMBOR 234 


kanycma 22 

KapMáu 230 

kúeauu 17 

rúna MR 20, 21135, 26 
KUNAK, KUMÝH ` 21135 
KAëH 260 

KARMb 29N50 

xo6é3  168n23 

kóðuur 168 


Kosu 29 
xosá 83 
KÓ3AbL 1 


KOAK 257n53 
Könnuua, Konnd 189 
KOHOnAÁ 206, 296 
Konomb 126n21 

Konvimo 2on34 

x0po6, OR kopo6Þ 17,27 
Kopo6bA ONovg. 18 
Kopóea  222n109 
KopcbOR 29 

KOPUMÁ  32n54 
KOTÞIÞOR 10,42 


KpuBHuH OR 24 
kpueöü 137 
Kpyná 133,256 
Kpoyma OR 197757 
Kpyuumu MR 198 
xkpecrürH OR 12713 
Kpbcrb OR 13 
KpAK, KkpAkamo 261 
Kydend 22 
KyoreAb 236 
KYKONb  23n40 
KyHá  257n50 
vr RCS n 


KAN 23 


Aáea 102 

nen 295 

Ae6e0á 177 

né6edb 176, 234, 25751, 304 
Ae6soicuit, MR ae6excuii 176n10 
AéMex,AeMélu 213 

neub 198 

um  235n5 

AUHb 931126 

núna 2, 89, 171 

Aucm 265 

Mumeá, OR nurBa 19n32, 29 
Aumóka, AUMOHbA 175 
Ao600á 177,304 

A02 198 

AOKOMb 272 

aonb  43n2 

Aocócb 98,258 

Aye 198 

AyKá 131,198 

Aynúmo 161 

ABIKO 125, 171, 181 

Asea 35n61 

Ara 35n61 

aax MR, zax OR 19,26 
naua RCS 201, 202n67, 296 
Asawa  202n67 


MaK 253, 296 
mMedesAddb, medeńdb 23 
mexd 54 

Ans 25 

MOPKO6b 229, 2307123 
MOCTÞOR 57 


395 


396 


MOX 273 
MÝKU 22 
mýma 29 


MbINO 20, 20134, 26 


namüna  203n70 
HEOÁAA 24N43 
Hépna 15913 

-HUK, OR-bHUKb 24 


oeéc, OR oBbCb 15, 212, 239, 295 
o6úH 32 

oppcb OR See oeéc 
oxeOR 33155 
Onza  277n95 

oun OR 33755 
6060 301 
OnpraOR  235n4 
OAbXá 12,276 
Omex, omeu 214 
opfex 25n46, 171, 238 
ocëna, OR ochb 10 
ocëmp 218, 236 
ocuna 219, 278 
ocóka 240 

ocóm 34 

ocmpoeá 160n14 
ócmpwü 160714. 
ocÞIÞOR See océn 
omäsa 232 
óuepeðb  59n47 


Hasbi OR 14 

ndkaa, nákkyna ‘chaga’ 30 
ndkaa, nákyna ‘tow’ 29, 30 
ndnepmb, MR nanopms 30,31 
nápwa 17 

ndcmo 35 

mbHA3b OR 1070 

nepem», nepéðka MR 30 
nepm  140n45 

nepmb 29,30 

Ilepoyup OR 137 

nuná 135 

nupóe,OR nupors 8, 160714 
mupp OR 160714 

naom 14 

IlibckogBÞOR 14 
noðuegpérumsca 35n61 


WORD INDEX 


nonk, OR meauke 8, 25 
nónno 9 

npúcHbi 271 
npünepemok 30 
npyð 23n40 
npeickamb 165 
nout OR 18 
nycma 29,34 35 
nyx 23, 23n40 
IBAKbBOR See noak 
meipo RCS 294, 295 
nbnbpbOR 14 
*mbprb ONovg 30, 35, 142 
nbnredunga OR 15 


pedvka, OR Dapp! 14 
pna 23, 1021151, 237, 266, 296 
peuemó 57n40 

pogs OR 132 

pose 193n46 
ponco, OR pbb 15,191, 295 
pyðá, pyðóú 131 

pýðoc 131n30 

pyuó 267 

poycb OR 19n32 

Drock OR See poss 15 
Drum Vom, 296117 
puk 296n17 

poco 180, 271 

DAT OR See pédoxa 
pa6 175 

pa60ü 174n2,176n7 

Da, 175, 176n7 


pana 23 
cama 136 
canórÞOR 8 
cBbrbOR 27 


cBHHbHb OR 301 
cenedka 31 95131 
Ceauxcápoexa ` 299n21 
CeAbÓb 31,96 
Ceperbpp OR 299n21 
cepn 193 

cu2 95 

cú3biŭ, CUBAK | 209n85 
CKÓAKO 277195 
CKOpá 120 
CMÞpAÞOR 14 


WORD INDEX 


cönod 193n47 

com 93n126 

cnopb OR 281, 281n100 
cpy6 15n20 

cmedenv 60 

cmnHá 3oon23 
cmon6 211 

cmöpo 220 

crpsın OR... 281200 
crbxJo OR 10, 42 
cydumb 22 
cymd 22 
cup 20n34 
coim, OR cbirb 
cppHaOR 221 


20, 21, 26 


memnúua, OR rpupuuna 
meuéma  57n40 

180, 265 
mogkáu 117 


muc 


monk 8, 27 
monmáub 236 
moand, moanümbca  9n5 


mónonab 274, 274N91 
monmáms 165 
mópóa 9 


mope, OR repr» 8, 26, 28 
mpecká ‘trout’ 255, 255n49 
mprecka ‘splinter’, RCS rpbcxa 
mpecmb 201, 255 

mpöcka, MR mpocka 255 
mpocmb 201, 255 

mpy6á 137 

mpymeus 200 

myp  253n45 

Tbprb OR See mope 

TbITU OR 232 

mbiHümb 25N47 
TbBIHBOR,MR 2125 

TEIO OR 57n41 

TbMbHHHa OR See mewuüua 


yeops 93 
ýneú 279 
WOCH 23 


yxá  169n25 


15120 


255, 255149 


xonón, OR xozomp 17, 26 
xopomp OR 17 

xopm, xdpmuya 8, 26 
xopye6b 22 
xomrbmb, xomá 


xpoymja RCS 


196753 
197157 


VM 23 
umma  130n28 
unn 23 
UbLAbÉKS 
uanoü 23 


15n19 


uáuKa 143 
vek 15n19 
yenoBbEKB OR 14,15 
vemepüua 245 

yemepp RCS 245 

uenéu 122 

uepe, vepeäk 35n61 
uepémyxa, uepéma, uepemka 
uepemud 246 

uépen 27 

uepenoK 17 

wenn 35n61 

uecámb 248 

4eCHOK 247 

4UNIK 15M9 
wenK 14, 17, 1723 
menomMbOR 17 
wecm 143 

HAN 117 
momKb” OR See werk 
monomb OR 17 


-BHUKBOR See -Huk 


Á6noxo 268 
abonon MR 269 
AZbLK 20 

rakopb OR 18 
Acend 271 


raTBArbl OR 19,29 


mat RCS 295 


247127 


397 


398 


Ukrainian 
sepeck 215 
erBXopb, ersmep& MUk. 25n45 
eamip 33 


zopodeup 164 


depeena 31 
Ovdzomb 34 


HMÉHb, HUHb 209 


kúna 26 
Kó6y3  168n23 


né6i0b 176, 176n10 
aicxa, Aimuna 266 


HamüHa 203N'70 
Hamb  203n70 


Belarusian 
asin 32 
anéc 33,35 
*acá  278n97 
acéa n 
acéub 273 


óamníya 184 
6amozs MBel. 165 
6opsdvı MBel. 222 
ójcen n 

ÖbinneE 20 


2a6, 2abina 194n50 
epamáða  9n6 


IIH’ 209 
spaða 16 


KAAAMÁHKA 17 
kapasaü 16 
KHiza 184 


em 235, 2355 
Aye 198n61 


opáðok, ópaőka 33N55, 174 
OCOKÁ 240 


pedora 14 


móenumuca  9n5 
mpická 255 


xopm 8 


uepemxa 247 
UONOBÍK 15 


ULOGK 14,17 


wemp 127 


MQAGHHÁ, MANAQHÁ 203n68 
Mópxea 229 

mona 20 

maimo MBel. 20 


nauíina 203n70 
näkyane 30 
páóww,pa6ók 175 
ckasapada 17 

cMbık, MBel. cmbiko 20 


CANÓ 12313 


maykau gn6 
mpacká 255 


xAanós MBel. 38n2 
uanaeeK 15 
uapaniya 16 
uáMep 245 


upan 17 


weopodeü, wypabeü 164 


WORD INDEX 


WORD INDEX 
Lechitic 
(unmarked = Polish) 


barzo OPI., barzdo 222, 222n110 
bób 228 


chart 8 

chcieć 196n53 
chociaż 196n53 
chrzcié 12, 201n63 
chybaé 220n104 
ciemierzyca 245 
cztowiek 15 


dqé,dme 182 
deptać 165 


drozd 203 
drozdze 190 
dupa 210 


dziegieé 34 


gab, gabina 194n50 
gbetOPl. n 
golqb 178 

gont 9 

grece, grice OPl. 15 
gromada gn6 
gruda | 69n78 
grusza 197 

gwatt 7 


ilem* OP]. 234 


jabton 269 
jarzqbek 174, 175, 241 
jazgarz 275 

jaz 275 

jazwiec  226nu4 
jelito 175 

Jesiory 218n101 
jolsc Kash. 226n114 
jôpsc Kash. 226 
jôżdż Kash. 275 


karta 7 
kielb 190n39 
klon 260 


kmieé OPl. n 


kobuz 168 
kobz* (kobez*) 
kociot uni2 
kolimaga 17 


168n23 


kólp Kash. 189, 195, 206 


konopie 206, 296 
krészka Kash. 197 


krobia 18n25 
krzest OP. n 
kubet 11, unı2 


lebioda 177 


lemigz OPL., Kash. 


lemigze 214 
lim 235n5 
Litwa 29 


215 


labedé 176, 187, 234, 234n2, 304 


tag 198 

iqka 198 
loso$ 98, 258 
tupié 162 


męka  175n4 
młyn 196n53 


naé 203 
natura 7 


obrzazg, obrzask 
olcha 276,277 


olesie 33 
oset 34 
osiot u 


oskard 239n12 


pakuty 30 
paset nma 


pierz, pieprz OPI. 


piorun 137 
plet* OPI. 14 


proso 295 


rydz 295, 296117 


271n82 


14 


rydzy 180m8, 296117 


399 


400 


skrzek 261 

smard OPl. 14 

smardz, OPI. smarsz | 222nuo 
sum 931126 

syrzisko OPl. 20 

syty 20 

sztom OPl. 17 

śledź 96 


trąd 200 

treść 201 
trzcina 201n63 
trzemka 247n27 
trzemucha 246 


Czech-Slovak 
Unmarked = Czech 


blin 163 

bratr 194n50 
brazda 224 
brikáda 199 
brzy OCz. 222 
brest, bectán 215 
breza 216 
brezek 215,216 


cemer Slk. 245 
cesnek 247 


dehet Cz., OCz. 34 
drúh, drúk Slk. 187 
dupa Slk. 210 


habr, hrab 194 
hruška 197 


jablko 268 

jarabý, jarabica Slk. 176n7 
jaseň Slk. 271 

jesen 275 

jeseter 218, 236 

ježdík 275 


kelka 257n53 
kobec Slk. 168 
krb 17n24 
krpě 259 


trzop 17 
tur 250 


ul 279 


wqi 93n25 

wiecierz, Kash. wiqcel 33 
wilga 178, 179, 195, 257, 304 
wtodyka OPI. 20 

wróbel 164,168 

wyżeł 20 


zqbr 220,242 


krstiti OCz. 201n63 
křepel, křepeliti 241 
křtíti | 201n63 
kulás 199 

kuna 257n50 
kužel 236 

kýla, Slk. kyla 26 


labuť 171, 176, 187 
lava 102 
lebeda 177 
lemez Slk. 215 
lemiez OCz. 214 
lipa Slk. 89 
list 265 

lín | 931126 
liska 266 
loboda Slk. 177 
lüpit Slk. 162 


mech 273 
mlýn 196n53 
mše 265n71 
mydloSlk. 26 


nat Slk. 203n70 
oheň  181n23 


olse 277 
osika 272 


WORD INDEX 


WORD INDEX 


otaviti 232 
otevriti 59n47 
otýniti OCz. 25n47 


perna, pera Slk. 165m9 
piroh Slk. 160m4 


rešeto Slk. 57n40 
fit 123 

rouno 267n73 
rysy 180n18 


spory 281 

stfemcha, stfenka 247 
stfenka 247n27 
stříbro 225, 261 


tenatá Slk. 57n40 
tis 265 


Sorbian 


kobusk USrb. 168 

kotp USrb. 189 

krusej USrb., kSuska LSrb. 197 
kula, kulka USrb. 257n53 


lemié USrb. 214196 
lom LSrb. 235 


Slovene 


basta 27 

blén 163 

bob 228 

brátar 194n50 

bína 165m8 

brzdit, bízda 222n110 


Cobéla 227 
cémaz 246 
césan 247 
cmerika 245 
cremha 247 
crémos 246 
crémsa 247 


drözd, drózg 19ın4ı, 204 
drózga 19m4i 
dápa 210 


tlumad 236, 236n6 
tlumociti 236n6 
topol'Slk. 274 
treska 255 
třtina 201n63 
tur 250 

ty Slk. 25 
ühof 93 

vcela 227 
víko 102 

vlha Slk. 179 
vrabecSlk. 168 
vřes, vresk 215 


vyhen  181n23 


zabokreky 261 


tomié USrb., tomis LSrb. 
rysy LSrb. 180718 


wósalSrb. 219 


gnída 183 
golbica 190n38 
grabar 194 
grúda  69n78 
grüška 197 

hit 26 


hrúska  197,197n58 


jablana 269 

jabotko 268 

jasíka, jásen 272n83 
jecmen 295 

Jélsa 277 

jereb 174, 241, 304 
Jjesika, jésen 219, 272n83 


214n96 


401 


402 


kóbac 168 
krméZalj, krmélj | 258n54 
kfplja 259 


labód 176, 234, 257151 
lán 295 
lebed 176 
lebéda 177 
lémez 214 
lemez 214 
lim 234 

líni 93126 
lobod 177nu 
lóboda 177 
lóka 198 
lom  235n5 
liga 198n61 


mak 253,296 
milo 26 
moléti 122nn 


nat 203 


óganj 4 

ól 49 

óreh 238 
ostróga 160m4 
otáva, otáviti 232 
óvas 212,239, 295 


píra 294 
présan 271 


Serbo-Croatian 


böb 295 

brazda 224 

bréda 225 

binjica, brnjüse 165m8 
biz 222 

brzar, brzdar 222 
brzdica 222 


cremos 246 
crjemusa 246 
Zu 

Cmér 245 
cépac 122 


réb, rebíca 175 

ridz, rid$ak 295, 296n17 
ris 180, 271 

fá 191295 


sáje 136 
skóbac 168 
srebró 225,261 
srén  59n5o 
sfna 221 

stólb zu 
svinac 301 


ščêt 127 
slem 26 


tis, tisa 180, 265 
tréska 255 
tróska ıgınaı 


trüt 200 
ugór 93 
ülj 279 


vólga 178, 179, 195, 257 
vrábac 164,168 


vfsa 213 
zid 300 
zöbar 242 


Zelézo 274 


döspijeti 1011144 
drözd 203 
drözg 204 
drsk 205n77 
drüg, druk 187 
düti, dmem 182 


gnój 184 

grab, grabar 194 
grah 295 

güb'goby' 190n38 
güb ‘swan’, guf 189, 190 


WORD INDEX 


WORD INDEX 


hlüp 26 
hit 8,26 
hruška | 197n58 


jüsen 271, 272n83 
jasika ` 272n83 
jelha 277 

jemljes 214 

jesen Kajk. 272n83 
jesetra 218, 236 
joha 277 

juha  169n25 


kila 26 

klen 260 
könoplja 206 
kösa 248 
krbulja 17n24 


kimez, křmeželj, krmelj 


D 


krüska 197 
kúf 189 

kúk 257 

kin 260 
kúna 257n50 
kúp 189 


labóda 177 
läbüd 171,176 
lBbüt 176 

léfa 201, 296 
lemes 213 
lemez, leméZ 214 
ljemati 214ng6 
lijeska 266 

liko 125, 171, 181 
lipa 89,171 
loboda 177 
lópi 238 

lüb 161 


Church Slavic 


Unmarked = Old Church Slavic 


arHA 56 
Ópaga 224 
Ópasga 213 
6pb30 222 


Óbyena 227 


máh 273 
mása 265n7 
méda 54 
most 281 
mfkva 229 


x 
ólovo 301 


pir 294,295 
pröso 295 


repa 237,296 
rid 180m8 
ripa See répa 
róda 237,238 
roditi 238 
rúno 267n73 


sit 26 
sfv 5530 
sljéme 128 


" 
söm 931126 
srijemuz 246 


stáblo 60 
stüba zu 
sljém 26 


tíniti, in  25n47 
topóla 274 
tréska 255 


tröska, triiska 191n41 


véz 182 
vrijes 215 
vüga 179 


Zelézo 275 


BaCb 215 
BeHpb 243 
Bepbra 24n43 
BecHa 245 
Beyepb 228, 245 


403 


404 


Bibra CS See ugn[rpra 
BOCKb 217 

BPbXb 213 

BBTpbCS 301 

Bbl 275 

BÞIKHÆTH 181 

Bbyepa 228 

BABATH 183 


rapa 196 

TJAFOJATH — 2137192 

Tach 213792 

TOJb 196 

rousft, 178, 187, 188, 304 
rpa6uru  269n78 

rpame 128 


ARÓb 229, 231 

eben, > See *nebenb 176 
Abb 169 

DPOKAbEA 190 

aApærs“ 187 


eent, 188 
emembCS 214 


xenb30o 274 
X*peHbi* 181n21 


3HaKb CS, 3HaTH 171130 
3paKb 171n30 

3pbHO 84,294 

3b, 36106a 188 
3bpbru 171130 


HBJrpra CS 179, 179m5 
ucro” 181 


keypi 265n70 
Kparb 168722, 249 
Kxcb* CS 213192 


Aan Somos 
AaKbTb 272 
*ne6eqb CS 176 
AeMemb* CS 213 
JIMCTb 265 

Aosa 266n72 
zonara 101 


JIbMb  235n5 
Abc» 266 
JATÆ (nem) 198 
xama CS 202n67 


MJlaTb 239n12 
MJTbBHHH 202 
MOCTb 281 
M'bHOIb 195 
MBHOER 196755 
Ml 275 

MbHb 196555 
MbcAHb 107210 


HaBpanuTrH  61n58 
Haco 2,2n5 
HOCÞCS 281301 


o6pbcru 238 
OJOBO 301 
owarbe CS 239n12 
OCKPbAb 239712 


manent, 201264 
manpbTb 30 
TWIbKB 8 
nogo6aru 60 
npo6ptasrp 191 
npospbru* 59n47 
nbpbru CA 3onsi 
Hbpr  30n5i 
IbIIeHNNA 295 
HATa 135 


purbSCS 123 


canorb 160 
cello 2207105 
cJa65 270n79 
CMHIATH CA 2137292 
cMbxb 213192 
cHbrb 2 

cob 281001 
cpbume CS sonso 
CTJIbIIb 211 
CTOIb 281001 
CTpaxb 220 
crbHa 70,220 
CÞ3bJATA 300722 


WORD INDEX 


WORD INDEX 


CBTO 196753 

cbpe6po 221 225, 245, 261 
cbHo 70,78 

cbru* 967132 


Te6b 2 

Tica 265770 

TIbKb 8 

Tpprp 8 

TPBCTb, TDbCTb 201, 224 
TOypb 250 

TÞICÆINM, TblCAUIH 106, 222 
TA 2 


Bulgarian (Macedonian) 


aenuza 178, 179,195 


ópuaMac. 165m8 
Gäng, Gäng 165, 165n18 


epa 59n47 
dyne 210 

emud,eaxà 277 
eMÓuL 214, 214295 
ép6uua,épeóuua 174n3 


sud Mac. 300n23 


áeoanea 179N15 


Kpyua 197 
KÓMEA 236 
KAKA 257 


Aa6e0 Mac. 176 

Aé6e0 176,234 

Germanic Languages 
Gothic 


aleina 272n85 


asilus 10 
auhns* 231254 
aukan 170 


oy 58 
OVIÞMÞ CS 235n5 
oyaurH 70n84, 181 


XIbMb  235n4 


YIOBbKB 14 
ypbmomp 246 


10 See oy 


A3bKb 83, 182024 


AeMÉXC 214 
newa 201 
10600 17;nu 
A0600a 177 
ABKA 131,198 
„na 162 


MÓASX 179m5 
Mópkoes 179m5 


Öcen, ocùka 271 
none,noüe 214n95 

y 
poc, &pkv Mac. 192n43 


cmena Mac. 300n23 
cmönda 21 


uemep Mac. 245 
uemep, uemepùka 2.45 


ACEH, ACUKA 272 


-ba 188 

bairhts 169n27 
barsCrimean 224 
baurd See fotubaurd 


405 


406 


brukjan 169 
brunjo 10,42 


digan” 300n22 
diups 210, 211 


faihu 37, 41, 41ng, 2211127 
fon 268 
fotubaurd 224n113 


gadaban 60 
gatwo 37,38 
guta* 42 


haban 186 

haihs 170 

haims 40,50 
hairdeis 41, 80m105 
harjis 80 

hauns 40n7 

hilms | 43, 43113 
hlaifs 37,38 
hlain(s)* 235n4 
hvaiteis* 40 


jabai 33n55 
ju 58 


katils* 10, 42 
North Germanic 
Unmarked = Old Norse 


al OSw. 234 
almr 234 
alr 39n4 
ankare OSw. 18, 25n46 
apaldr 269 
ár go 

arta 237 
askr 234,272 
Ásmundr 18 
asp OSw. 234 
aur 87 


barkanrot, barkenrot Sw. 32 


baun 228 
bíldurlc. g6n132 


laufs* 162 
liuhap 250n34 


maihstus* 191 
manags 195 
midjis 80 

milip 41, 184n28 


niujis 8omo4 
raups*  250n35 


sarwa 13,37 
silubr 225,261 
sparwa  259n60 
stains 220, 300n23 
stikls 10, 42 

stilan 220 

stiur 251 

stols 220, 281n101 


tulgus 169 
paurp 270 
piuda 249 


pusundi 106, 222 


wraigs“ 169n26 


Biærkö OSw. 13 

bjork 169 

borð 224 
brekanne-rod Danish 32 
brisk Nw. | 271n82 


broddr 224 
brún 58 
byrr 9o 


dóttir 126n22 
dráttr 126n22 
dregg 190,191 
drátt Nw. 126n22 
dufa 210 

duppe Nw. 210 
dýfa 210 


WORD INDEX 


WORD INDEX 


enni 71n86 


fé ang 
fit 72n86 


fley go 


gata 37 
geirr 72 
gler 39 
gleggr 251n38 
gomr 267 
greve Sw. 68 


hagre OSw. | 195n52 


hallr 106n163 
hani 106n163 
haukr 168 
heimr 50 
Helga | 235n4 
hinna 88n120 


hiupon OSw. 168 


hjalmr 43 


hleifr 37,38, 65 


hlynr, Ic. hlynur 
hnot 96 
hosor Sw. 69 
hringr 249 
hrogn 261 
hveiti 37 
hylc. 49m2 
hássja Sw. 75 


Inguar OSw. 18 


jarpr 174n2 
JerpeNw. 174 
jugr 170 

järpe SW. 174 


kringr 249 
kverk, kvern Nw. 


lax 98, 258 


luo Elfdalian 181 


mjoór 37 
mjollnir 202 


mild OSw. 72n86 


mol 122n1 
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nafli 52n20 

nate, nata Gutnish 203 
naust 268n75 
nór,Ic.nótrog | 268n75 
nátla, nätsla OSw. 203, 273 
nof 52n20 


omn Sw. 231 


pipar Sw., OSw. 14m7, 25n46 
poikSw. gn4 

pund 18 

porte, pyrteSw. 141 


reyfa 16216 
rjúpa 24 
ropalc. 241 
ros Sw. 69 
rugr 191 
rypeNw. 241 


sáld 96m32 

saumur Ic. no 

ser 12 

sikr, Nw. Sw. sik 94, 95 
síld, OSw. sildh 96 
silfr 225, 261 

silki 14 

sill, sill-lake Sw. 96, 97, 977134 
sloNw. 171 

sléttr 126n22 

slaSw. 171 

smeralc. 242 
sonurlc. 4 

stafr 280 

stelpe Nw. zungı 
stjolr 220 

stolpi 21 

strond 50m3 
styrjalc. 236 


telgja 191 
tjara 49 
torg 10n7 


péttr 126n22 

þjórr 250, 251, 251n37 
bófi 39 

þorskr 255 
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prostr, Ic. þröstur 49, 203 
püs-hund | 106m62 
pusund 106,222 

bömb Ic. 58n42 


urtlc. 237 


vagnsne Nw. 56n36 
valmogha OSw. 253 
vangsni, Nw. vangsne 56n36 
vax 106n163, 217 

vegg Nw. 50 

Vermundr 18 


English 
Unmarked = Old English 


alME 39n4 
ar go 


el 39n4 
æppel 268 
cpse*  219mo2 


bàr 264 

beam Mot  59n49 
beard 224 
beolone 163 

bord 224 

brord 224 

brücan 169 


calu 196 

cib 59n48 

clife, clifan 81 

culufre, culfre 178, 178m3, 187, 
304 


derste 191 

doder 100 

dran 200 

drest 191 

drone MoE 200, 201 
dros 191 


ealgian 170 
ealu 37,49 
eam 50 


véringjar 18n27 
vömb Ic. 58n42 


arta Sw. 237 


és 57n37 
dssjaSw. 72 


ol 37,49 

olpt 176, 234, 304 
olr 276 

ond 169n25 

osp, Ic. dsp 219,278 


ear 87nu6 
egepe 50,273 
elm 234 
eofor 243 
eorp 174n2 


fet 270n81 
fearh 78 
fersc 271 


glasME 39 
glær, gles 39 
goma 267 


har sonso 

henep 206 
hiwan 51n16 
hlidgeat 192 
hnitu 183,184 
horefrostME  59n5o 
hramsa 246 
hran, hron 267 


ielfetu 176 
klutz MoE 166n20 
läurice, lawerce 92, 237n8 


læs 107 
lox 180, 271 


WORD INDEX 


WORD INDEX 


magu  192n45 
mæst 281 

medu 37 

meos 273 

meox 191 

migan 191 

moru, ME more 229, 230 
mos 273 


netele 203, 273 

Osle 233 

papig, ME papig 192 
rex MoE 204n74 
rüh 170 

ryge 191,192 


scearu, sceran 120 


schlep, schmuck, schnozz MoE 


searo 13 
secg 240 
share MoE 120 


sherve, sharve Mob  204n74 
siolfor, siolufr- 178, 178n13 


slawyrm 1 


Dutch / Frisian 


Unmarked = Middle Dutch 


arut ODu. 233 
bij Du. 227 


crinc 249 
cringhen 249 


dobbe 210 
dorne 200 
dorpel 164 


dorsch* 255 
dreppel, drempel 164 
droes, droesem Du. 191 
dronen 201 
drumpel 164 


heen Du. 7on82 
hoon 40n7 


sot 136 

start MoE 100 
ster 204n74 
stela, ME stele 220 
sterten ME 100 
strosle  204n72 
stulpeME zu 
syrfe*  204n74 


tareME 31 
teoru 49 
thresh MoE 204n74 


bel sma 

peod 249 

porp 270 

presce See prysce 
prop 270 

prostle 204 

prysce* 204, 204n74 


warp 6in58 
wealhmore 230 


wesend, weosend 220, 242 


wice, MoE wiech 182 


wodewale ME 178, 180, 195, 257 


lepel 43 
lins 201 
lomre 215 


male 180 
miesDu. 273 


oom 5o 
opruspen 241 


rinc 249 

rob Du. 160713 
rogge, OFri.rogga 192 
rove 237 

ruppen 241 
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410 


stelpen 2ungi 
stolpe 21 
Stuur 251n41 


tarwe 31 
Low German 
Unmarked - Middle Low German 


bart 225nu3 
bene 227 
bilina OS 163 
brackannyen 32 
brk | 40n5 


dran, drano, dreno* OS, Drahn MoLG 
200 

dorsch 255 

dumpeln 210 


gers, gersele 277 
glar, glar(ren 39 
gume, MoLG gümen 268 


Heers MoLG 277 
holm* OS  235n4 


korf OS 17n24 


les OS 107 
lónenholt, MoLG Lóhn 260 


High German 
Unmarked - Old High German 


Ahle, Alle* MoHG = 39n4 
ala 39 

albiz 176 

Alp MoHG  245n22 
amsla 233,304 


apful 268 
Grawiz 153,173, 229 
aruz 233 


aspa 219, 219n102 


bàbest 201n64 
bart 224 


vlotscip, Du. vlot 14 


zeelt Du. 967133 
zegge Du. 240 


magonhouut OS 41 
maldiaOS 177,231 
male 180 


pavos OS 201n64 
penning OS | 10mo 


ramese 246 

rap 241 

raphon 241, 259 
reddik, MoLG Röddick 14 
rokko* OS 192 

Rubbe MoLG 160m3 
rum 21137 


slagge 165 
sluse 21n37 


tun  21n37 


Wieke MoLG 182 


Beie MoHG 227 
bia 227 

Biene MoHG 227 
bihal 96ma2 

bilisa 163 

bini 227 
BockMoHG n 
Bolwan BaltG 9 
bona 228 

Borkane See Burkane 
brunna, MHG brünne | 10mo 
bruoch MHG  40n5 


WORD INDEX 


WORD INDEX 


Bulwan BaltG 9 

Burgund MoHG 2301124 

Burkane, Borkane BaltG 32, 229, 
230n124 


dahs 218 

diot, diota 249 
dorf 270 
drosca 204 


ebur 243 
egen,eckan 273 
egida 50,273 
elbiz 176,234 

elira 276 

elm 234, 23524 
enker MoHG  18n28 
erpf* 74n2 

essa 72 


farah 78 

Flop MoHG 14m8 
folc 10 

frisc 1057159, 271 
furh, furuh 208 


Gatt PrG 37 

Gaumen, gaumo MoHG 267, 268 
gaumo 268 

gerrich MOHG 277 
GewaltMoHG 7 

gierisch, giersig, GierschMoHG 277 
gires 248, 277 

glas 39 

goumen  268n76 

goumo 267, 268, 268n76 
Greck, Grick PrG 15 

Grecken, greckisch MoHG 15 
gume MoHG, güma PrG 268 
guome MHG 268 

guomo See goumo 


habuh 168 

hammer MoHG 245 

hanaf 206 

harmo 143 

hasal 280 

hemera, MHG hemere 245, 
245123 


hemern, hemerwurz MoHG 
hiufo 168 

hónMHG  40n7 

hulis 178 

hut 169n25 


ilmeMHG 234 


kalb 78 

kalo* 196 
kinan* | 59n48 
kliba, kliban 81 
klioban 248 
klobalouh* 248 
korb 17n24 
korb, korw PrG o 
kranc MHG 249 
Kricken BaltG — 15 
krinc MHG 249 
kübe MHG umz2 


lahs 98, 258 
lamb 78 

leffl 43 

Lehne MoHG 260 
linst 201 

liso 107 

louft 162 

luhs 180, 271 


mahen, man MHG 254 
maho,mago 253 
manag 195 

mast 281 

melta 177,180, 231, 304 
misken 218 

mist 19 

Mohn MoHG 253 
Móhre MoHG 230 
moraha 229,230 
mos 273 


nezzila 203, 273 
niz 183,184 
nuz 96 


öheim 50 
ovan 231,254 


245 


411 


412 


Pleskau MoHG 14 
pund BaltG 19 
Purkahne See Burkane 


rebahuon 241, 259, 304 
rocko 192 

rogo 261 

ropfezzen 241 

ruoba 237 


sahar 240 

Schlack MoHG 1657 
schuole MHG ` 21137 
selah n2 

Siek BaltG 95 

silabar* 225, 261 

Sliise BaltG — 21237 

Soil BaltG ` 21237 

sparo 259n60 

stahal, MoHG Stachel | 254n47 
Stahl (stol) MoHG 254n47 
stior 251 

Stiuri 251n41 

sturio 236 


tanna 229 
toter, totter MHG 100 


Other Indo-European Languages 
Goidelic 
Unmarked = Old Irish 


á 272n84 
aball 269 
argat 302 


bech 227 
brú 122nn 


cáech 170 

cainnenn 247 
cairem 169n26, 260n61 
camm 282 

cóim 51 

coll 280 

corca Mit 195n52 


WORD INDEX 


treno 200 
trestir 191 
trostel MHG 204 


uter 170 
vorwérc MHG 229n120 


wägese Mot 56n36 
wahs 106n163, 217 
wahsan 170 

waraf 61n58 

wefsa 219mo2 

weggi 50, 79n102 
Weiche MoHG 182 
Wenter PrG 33 

wida 169n25 
Wiedewalch MoHG 180 
Wieken PrG 182 

wisa 242n19 

wisc 239 

wisunt 220, 242, 257, 304 
Wisent MoHG 242m9 
witewalMHG 178, 180, 195, 257, 304 


Craumthann Mir. 246 
crem Mir. 246, 247 
crim, Crimthann Mir. 246 


dluigid 191 
domain zu 
do-tluchethar 10n8 
druid Molr. 205 


fear Mol. 4 
ferb 251 
ferg 169n26 
fróich 216 


WORD INDEX 


glúair Mlr. 251n38 
guaire 55, 251n38 
gulban | 190n39 


inis 123014 


lem Ml. 234,235 
lóichet 250n34 
lug 180m9 


maide 281 
mala 122nn 
meinic 195 


nead Molr. 266n72 
nenaid 203, 240n17 


raith MI. 240n17 
ron ‘horse-hair’ Molr. 267 
ron ‘seal’ 112, 266 


British Celtic 
Unmarked = Middle Welsh 


adar 248 

alarch 234, 287n8 
aval 268 

avall 269 


baed 264 
begegyr 227 
berth 169n27 


cam 282 

carw 55, 55n3o, 251 
celyn 178,26on62 
cen 88n120 
cenninOW 247 
clyd 54 

craf 246 

cryd 169n26, 260n61 


danat 203 

drask, draskl Bret. 205 
drydw 205 

duw  192n45 

dynat 203 
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sab 280 

seamair 242 

seisc 240 

sine 248 

slat, Molr. slat 266n72 
sníd 57 

suide*, Molr. súiche | 136n38 


Tadhg Mir, 218 

talam 58n41 

tarb 251 

taul, tel MIr. 246, 247n26 
tluchethar | See do-tluchethar 
treb 248, 270 

truit 203, 204N74, 205 

tuath 249 


ubull 268, 269 
uilen 272n85 
uinnius 271 


erfin 207,237 
eskit 169n25 


gar 167 
gruc 216 


haearn 205n75 
hesc 240 

hoern OCo. 205n75 
hoet OCo. 205n75 
hwyat 205n75 


irvin Bret. 207, 237 
Durch 287n8 


kelin OCo. 260n62 
kenn Bret. 88n120 


Letau OBret. 155n4 


llidiat 192 
llwyf 234, 235 
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maw MCo. 192n45 

mellt 202 

meudwy 192n45 

moelh OCo. 205n75 
moelrawn 266 

moualc'h Bret. 233 
mwyalch 205, 205n75, 233 
mynych 195 


oget 273 

onn 271 

pabi 192 

pryf 63n62 

Latin 

agnus 56 
albus 177 
alnus 276 


alvus, alveus | 251039, 279 
anguilla 54 
anguis 93125 
ansa 57 

aper 243 

aperð 59n47 
ara 301 

ardea 237 
argentum 302 
aro 293 

ascia 218 

augeo 170 
aurum 301 
avena 212, 213, 239 
avus  254n48 


barba 224 
BirraML 13 
bós 25 


caecus 170 
calvus, calva 196 

calx 257 

carpinus 194, 195, 206 
carpo 195 

caulis 251n39 

caurus 251139 

cera 248, 249 

cervus 221 


WORD INDEX 


rawn 267 

reunig Bret. 112, 266 
ryc 191192 

rych 208 


tarw 251 

trascl OBret. 205 
tref 270 

tresglen MoW 205 
tret MBret. 205 
troet OCo. 205n75 
trot OBret. 205 
trydw, trudw 205 
tut 249 


chenopus 177m2 

cloäre, cluere 6onzı 

columba 178, 187, 188, 209, 210, 304 
corium 26o0n61 

cornu 188n33 

corylus 280 

crabro 55 

créscO 195 

crux 13m6 


deus 162 
domus 300 


equa 55 
ervum 153,173 
excetra 218, 219 


faba 228 

faber 6on56 

falx 167n22, 191 
fax 167, 280ng9 
fingð 300n22 
fodio 57 

forda 225 

forum 280n99 
fraces | 167n22, 190 
fruor, früctum 169 


glaesum 39 
glamae 258n57 
göbius 190n38 
gramae 258 


WORD INDEX 


grando 54 
gränum 56, 293 


habeö 186 
hiems | 186n3o 
hirundo 185, 189, 304 


instauro | 251139 
insula | 12314 


jūs  169n25 


lacus  227nu6 
lapideum 238 
lens lenti 201 
lens nit’ 183,184 
liber 162 

lilium | 189n37 
loquor 10n8 


málum ` 269n77, 298 
málus*mast 281 
mare 284n2 
maritus 51 

merula 233, 304 
missaML 265n71 
muscus 273 


nervus 251N39, 251n40 
nos 3n5 
nux 96 


occare, occa 273 
olor 234,287n8 
ornus 271 

Os 12, 272n84 
Ostium 47n6 


palleo 209 


palumbes 186-188, 209, 210, 304 


parvus 251n39 


Fragmentary Italo-Celtic 


alauda Gaul. 237n8 
feíhüss Osc. 300 


haba Faliscan 228n119 


piper 14m7 

pirum 298 

populus 274 

porca 208, 224 
porcus 73, 78, 284n3 
portione 195 
procerus 195 

pulvis 56 


quiés 40 


rapum 207, 237 
raudus 233 
rota 57 

rumpö 162116 
runcó 181n22 


semen 56, 293 
solium | 220n105 


taurus 251 
taxeus 265n71 
taxus 180, 265 
tellus 58n4ı 
tenuis 260 
trabs 270 


trutius, truitius ML | 204n74 


turdus | 203, 204, 204n74 


über 170 

ulmus 234 

ulna  272n85 
ungarus ML 19n30 
ürna S7nu; 


vapor 126n21 
vespa 227116 
vied  169n25 
virga 239 
viscum 218 
vos 3n5 


krapuvi Umbr. 195751 


*Letavia Gaul. 155 
Leucetius Gaul. 250n34 
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Neuiodunon, Nouiodunum Gaul. 250n34 teuta Venetic 249 
touto Osc. 249 
Silaput Celtiberian 226 trebeit Umbr. 270n80 


trííbúm Osc. 248, 270 
tavpou Osc. 251 
Teut- Gaul. 250n34 uisumarus Gaul. 242 


Romance 


(It. - Italian, Occ. - Occitan, Sp. - Spanish) 


aloe OFr. 237n8 lac Occ. 227nn6 

lostrita, lostita Romanian 258n58 
bastalt. 27 
bèc, bèca Occ., biéco Creuse 227, 227116 muschio It., musgo Sp. 273n86 
canapalt. 207 ombre Fr. 215 
cánepá Romanian 207 
colombla Old Occ. 178 pescha Occ. 227n116 


crespa Occ., crêpe Fr. 227n116 

sesca Occ. 240716 
embigo Galician 1177178 sisca Sp., Cat. 240n16 

sutge Cat. 136n38 
foule, fouler Fr. 196 

tordo It. 204n71 
gyepo Creuse 227n116 

xisca Sp., Cat. 240m6 


Albanian 
ah 272 mjaltë 184n28 
ánkth 182 mollë 298 
arré 238 


rjep,rrjep 270n78 
bardhë | 169n27 


bletë 184n28 tarog, tarok 251n37 
ter 251, 251N37 

dallëndyshe 185, 304 treg, tregë  1on7 

dimër 186n30 

dro 191 théri 184 

gjatë 169 vidh, vidh 182 


labé 162, 162n15 
lajthi, lakthi 266 
lapé 162m5 


WORD INDEX 


Greek 


aé—w 170 
abeyvy 2oon62 
aiei 58 

öxapa 167 
haxdcia 254 
dë 170 


aero MoGr., dAwmov MGr. 


246 
duch 170 
GAS 59,137 
drgods, dAwpots 234n2 
Quvóç 56 
övndov, &vytov 206 
duu ën, &ğvðoç 200 
ávöpfyy 200 
dEim 218 
Zoo 298 
dpxevdog 244 
dpdw 293 
öpva 238 
aðAós 251139, 279 
-ápiov 188 


Bapayyoı MGr. 18727 
Bro 177 

Britto 184n28 
Bett MoGr. 192143 


Tarivdor 29 

yAdyos, Ykauupóç 258757 
yAelvog 26on64 
Yeduyata 18729 


déuw 300 
dévdpeov 200 
doAıyös 170 
8opxác 287n8 


čap 245 
e02Aw 238no 
Zoo 188 


erepatpopat, Myc. erepa(i)ro 


évdehexys 169 
&péptv0oc 153, 173, 229 


épeixn 216 
Zpaäde 237 
tüpüc 137 


Eyiðva 219 
Epw 254 


Copxdg 287n8 


Hm 238no 

Qedg 162 

Spyvy, Spnvades 200n62 
Opñvoç 201 

Qevov 201 

Ipava& 200 


"Iyyap MGr. 18 
ián 237n9 
iķóç 218 


hınvelbedeı] 254 
invös 231,254 
Iren 169n25 
ix8d¢ 93 


xaiw 1087168 
xauapos, KALMAPOS 245 
xauntw 282 
xawvaßıs 206, 207 
xoamvóg 126n21 
xapßarwaı 259 


xápuov 238 
xéüpoc 265n7o 
xeipw 57 


xeàaivóç 188 
xéàcvðoç 244 

ele 100 

xYAco; 108m68 
xfpt0oc 249 

xnpós 133,155, 248 
xAwotpoxov Macedonian 
ën 173 

xóňvußoç 188731 
xoviç 184 

xópapos 188n34 
XÓXÀoç 173 

xpéuvov, MoGr. xpeupvst 
xpnníc 260 
xpóupvov, xpópvov 246 
xwu 40 


Adbvpog 201 
Adm 156mo 


260, 261 


246 
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Agiptov 189n37 paıßös 169726 
Aevčavnvoi MGr. 19731 pandvıa, þámug 208n81 
Aeuxóg 250n35 þápavog 207,237 

Awtpóc 107 papus 208n81 

Aoınös 58, 68n76 poßıMos 168n24 

AbyE 180, 181 þyðiós 23879 

dofie 23879 Groe, oxited¢ 169725, 260n61 
Metyvogut 170 omapdotov, oTépyouAoG 259n60 
peipa& 51 otatég 281 

wert 184n28 oteAed 220 

HÝXUV 253 atépyw 220 

Mov 298 cröna, atöuayos 160 


Mivotavpog 253 
TavAavrıoı 186n30 


veðpov 251n39 tadpog 58, 251 
tel) 57 

olooc  169n25 tElyoc 300 

OAEnpavov 272 tev8oyvyn 200, 201 

öpyn ` 169n26 TevOoyviddes 20062 

0p0óc | 169n26 tepuıvdos 173 

dpvig 244 Cla 192743 

öpula 192743 totyos 300 

ópúgow 181n22 tpéuiBoc 173 

öte 33n55 

oððap 170 gápvyk, påpvě 173 

o)pd,o0poxyóc 160 

ògviç 56,293 00 275 
xavödvw 282 

TOHAKOS 257n5o yácxo  267n74 

nands MGr. 202n64 Xehiðóvior 186n30 

matgoe 251n39 xeAiðuv 185, 186, 189, 304 

TEAEIA, TEMÓG 209 xékupva 161 

mepyovAov 259n60 

TAOS 257n50 ae 259160 

Tony 56 

TÓAIÇ 300 QÀÉxpovov 272n85 

Tüpol 294 @AEVN 272 

Armenian 

atawni 209 darbin 60n56 

anic 184n28 

anjuk | 183n26 etn 188 

arcat“ 302 epem 254 

awti 4 eri 123 

cet 197 haci 272 


henum 135 


WORD INDEX 


jukn 93 
Jowr 87 


kanep‘, kanap“ 207n80 
kelem 55 


losdi 258n58 
lusann* 180 


Iranian 
‘stwr’n Parth. 251 


amäl,amäj NP 215 

arsan- Av. 188 

giðiia- YAv. 169n25 

æxsin, exsineg Oss. 209n85 
æxsirf Oss. 193 


arazata YAv. 302 


bas- Khot. 183n25 

bqzaiti YAv. 183n25 

bælon, bælæw Oss. 209n83 
bærz, bærzæ Oss. 169 
bæzz-Oss. 183n25 

bz- Parth. 183725 


caxay Pashto 146n58 


n Sogdian 293 
darəya- YAv. 169 
dombaj Oss. 221107 


drājiið OAv. 169 
fStana- YAv. 248 


gaóa-YAv. 146n60 
gazidan NP  99n139 
gæn, gænæ Oss. 207 
grd-,grdn MP 122m0 
gzam Bakhtiari 182 


yal Pashto 146n60 
yuzbe Zaboli 182 


haetu- YAv. 68n75 
hnzwg MP 183n26 


Op'i 219,278, 279n98 


salamb 188 
solim 220 
stein 220 


tordik 204n71 
tun 300 


idaweg Oss. 193n48 
insæj Oss. 183n25 


k'nb Pahlavi 207n80 
kamha- Khot. 207 
kanab, kanaf NP 207 
karana- YAv. 53 
kauruua- YAv. 196 
kært, kærtæ Oss. 134 
kinif Kurdish  207n79 
koréshi Kurdish 197759 
kuneg Oss. 207n78 
kynp’ Sogdian 2o7n8o 
k"ynceg Oss. 207n78 


læsæg Oss. 258n58 
mand Pashto 269n77 


n’yMP 240 
nafa- YAv. 52 
nav Kurdish 207n79 


páeman- Av. 68 
pasa- Khot. 146 


rbyMP 162 

rrv- Khot. 162 

ren Parth. 121n6 
ruvas Oss. 146n60 
rwb's Parth. 146n60 


sæl- Oss. 54 
staora- YAv. 251 


stura- Khot. 251n41 


SiSaNP 143 
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420 WORD INDEX 


tab-NP 58 w’ryn’k Sogdian, wrynyk Khwarezmian 
tadarvNP 146 17916 

tašta- YAv. 146n6o wiz Gorani 182 

tng Parth. 53 wpc Pahlavi 55 

tst' Pahlavi 146n60 wrize Pashto 192n43 
ttatara-, ttara- Khot. 146 wyst MP 183n25 
ttura- Khot. 252 

xor Oss. 262n66 
*xsyrf Oss. 193 
xwr MP  262n66 
xwar Oss. 262n66 


urusa- OAv. 170 


vaéiti- YAv. 169n25 
varanjana-, varayna- YAv. 179m6 
varazuuant- YAv. 169n26 zairita- YAv. 52 
visaiti YAv. 183n25 
vizvà Khunsari, vizm Talysh 182 sæbæx Oss. 253n45 


sæbidyr, sebodur Oss. 253 
Indo-Aryan 


Unmarked = Sanskrit 


agni- 3 gardabhá- 188n33 
ajá- 56, 284n3 gáv- 284n3 
amhú- 52, 83, 183n26 
aratni- 272 hamsd- 56 
ávi- 56, 284n3 hári- 52 
ag Hindi 4 jámbha- 52 
ara- 39n4 
ds- 272n84 kekara- 170 
átá- 169n25 kravyá- 80 
krmí- 55 
bir Hindi 4 krntáti 57n38 
ksobhate 220n104 
bhrájate 169,191 kulva- 196 
bhrú- 58, 58n45 
bhürjá- 169 lumpati 162 
bhrsti- 224 luficati Pali 181n22 
lupyáte 162 
cakrá- 122n10 
mádhya- 54,80 
dáhati 54 mánthà- 57 
dárvi- 146n60 myáksati 170 
dehi- 300 
dirghá- 169 nagná- 270n& 
drághiyas- 169 nápát- 52 
duhitár- 52 nás- 281moi 
éti 51 paläva- 56,293 


pársana- 
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WORD INDEX 


pasu- 41, 41ng 
pátra- 146n58 
plúsi- 184n29 


pít- 3ong 
psati 262 
pur- 300 


ráksati 170 
ragsma_121n6 


ratha- 57 
rüsabhá- 188n33 
rüksá 170 


rsabhá- 188 


sásti 254n48 
sphirá- 281 
stambha- 60n55 
sthurd-  251n41 
süná Hindi 4 
sunu- 3 

svásar- 52,269 


sarabhá- 188n33 


sákhá- 53 

séva- 40, 51116 

sá 3 

Svitna- 40 
Tocharian 

laksB 259 


mitB 141n48 


sakB 141n48 
seriye B 248n31 


tapre, tewpe B 2ungo 
tpdr, top A  2ungo 


Anatolian 
Unmarked = Hittite 


ais 272n84 
ássa CLuw. 272n84 
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tárati 78 
tavás- 106 
tirthá- 78 


tsárati 220 
tsáru- 220, 220N103 
tucchyá- 53 


ukhá- 254 
úpa-valhati 169n26 


üdhar[n- 170 
ürdhvá- 169n26 
ürj- 169n26 
ürnd- 56 


vaváksa 170 

vühaka- 997139 

vär- 87nu7 

vimsatí | 183n25 
visána- 242n19 

virá- 3 

vrihí-, Kati wri  192n43 
vfsan-, vrsabhá- 188 


yábhati | 33n55 
yáva- 293 
yüdhyate 121 
yuváti 169n25 
yüs- 169n25 


tsaikam B 300n22 
wis A  3oin24 


yasaB 3oln24 
yutk-A 121 


häran- 244 
hássà- 301 
huhha-  254n48 
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karpina- 195n51 
kis- 248 


maliddu- 184n28 
milit 184n28 


nata- 240, 272 


Uralic Languages 


Finnish (Karelian) 


ahdas 52 
ahingas 105n160 
ahjo 72 

ahta- 52n21 
airo 9o 

aita 66n70 
aivot 66n70 
angerva 104 
ankerias 54,103 
ankkuri 25n46 
ansa 57 

apila, apelias 100 
ativo, atima 51, 5114, 81 


buittoK 20 


cirkkuK 74 
CvissáK 74 
congieK 74 


ehkonen 55 


haapa 288, 289n10 
haara 59,144 

hako F,K  53,53n25 
haljakka, Ingr. haljas 52 
halla 54 

halli 54n26, 59n50 
hammas 52 

hanhi 56 

harakka | 95m28 
harava 144 
harmaa 59,64 
hehvo 55 
heimakundaK 81 
heimo m5 

heinä 65,126 


WORD INDEX 


samlu- 298 
ses 254n48 


tama- HLuw., tama Lycian 300 
tarah-? 78 
tuhhae- 58 


heiti- 59 

helle, K helleh 54 
helma 128 

helmi 92 
herhilüinen 55 
herne 56,72 
hieho 55 

hihna 87,88 
hüva 46 

hiki 92 

hinta 130 
hirvas, K hirva$ 124 
hirvi 55,124 
hiühkyK 85 
hoassaK 75 
holkka | 9na 
hosia 9o 

housut 69 
hulkka | gna 
huone 46 

hurtta 8 

huttu F, K 76n95 
huuhto- 88 

hylje 2 

hühná 240n15 
Häme 129 

härkä 59,13 
härmä 59 


inhiminen 130 
Inkeroin Ingr. 18, 299n21 


jo 58 

jousi 66n69 
jälki 249n33 
järvi 86 


WORD INDEX 


kaari 99 

kaarne 72 

kaiho 48 

kaima 50 

kaiva- 48, 66n70 
kala 94 


kallas 106n163 
kana 1067163 
kansa 124m6 
karva 55 

kataja 84 

kaula 122 

kausta 46 

keihäs 72 
kelles, K Gelle? 64n65 
kelo 142 

kelta 52n22 
keltainen 52 
keltalieko 54 
kerta 119n2, 140n44 


ketara 46 
kevät 82 
kieli 119 


kieral K  53n23 


kinnas  49n9 


kirves 57 
kreivi 68 
kukka 76n95 
kulo 108 
kumpu- 48 
kute- 94 
kutsu- 120 


kuurna  53n23 
kuurne, K kuurnis 53n23 
kuuruF 53n23 

kuusi  84mog 

kypärä 122 

küki 120 

kääppä 76,77 

küürme 55,72 


lahti 121 

lahto 107 

laiha 107 

laiva go 

lampi | 47,156mo 
lansi 48 

lapa 101149 
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lapio, lapia 101 
lappa 76n95 
laukama 77 
laukas, K laukka 76 
laukki 76,77 
laukko 76 

lava 101 

lavea, lavia 53n24 
lehti 265 

leinäK 65 

leipä 65 

leivo ` 67n73, 92 
leppä 89, 1027153, 288 
leuka | 7on83 


liha 92 
liika 58, 68, 119 
lohi 98 


lohke-, lohjeta 6on54 
loma 120n2 

louhi- 6on54 

lovi 130n26 

lunka 125 

luuta 59,108 


mahla 92 

malo F,K 122,135 
maltsa | 71n86 
mehiläinen 107n163 
mela | 105m59 

mene- 48 

metsä  54,67,220mo4 
mettä 220n104 
miero K 24 
morsian, K morsien 51,75 
muila K 20 

muna 4 

muta  54n27 

muula 20n34 
muurahainen s5n31 
mäntä 57 

mäyrä  134n34 


napa 52,19 
nepaa 52 
netüli K 24n43 
nevat 52,82 
-niekka K 24 
nüded 57 

niini  135n35 
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nisi 57 
noki 126 
norppa 112 
nyhtää 139 
nysi 48 


norppiK 159m3 


odelma, Ingr. oelma 104n158 
oinas 56 

olut 49 

orehka 25n46 

orsi 144 

ota 104n158 

otsa 71n86 


pahla 57 
paimen 56 
papu 228 

pato 94 
peippo 67n73 
pelu, pelut 56 
perttiK 30,141 


pesä 4,263 
petäjä 85 
pihlaja 85 
püraa 8 


pippuri 25n46 
pirttiF,K 76,77, 141,142 
polkkaF,K gn3 

populi 2on34 
porkkana 32 

puittoK 20 

pulkka 8n3 

puna, punainen 53n22 
purje 90 

puuro 60 

pyörä 86n112 

pähkinä 288 

päbi 120 


racoiK 104 


rahko 131 
rako 60 
ranne 121 


ranta 50m3 
rastas 49, 65, 103 
ratas, rattaat 57 
reikä 66 

reisi 66, 69, 122 


reki 104 

reuna 58 

rieska 105159 
roakie K 53n24 
rouhi- 60, 60n54 
routa 54 

ruusu 69 

rüstüs 65,103 


saari 91,92 
sakara 46 
salakka 97 
salo 123 
sammal 110 
sampi 46,219 


sapa 74ngl 
saparo 74 
seimi 68 
seind 66 
seipi 74,97 
seiso- 66 


Seitsen 12on3 
seiväs 60, 66, 74 
seura 119n2 
siemen 56,119 
süka 94 

süpi 74 
siivatta 8 
sika 73 
silakka 95 
silli 97 

silta 57, 73, 16, 119 
sinä 73 

sisar 52n19 
sitkeä 73 
siula 57 
soappoak 8 
soimi 68n74 
sora 262 
suitset 120n3 
suka 127 
sulkku 17 
suola 59 
Suomi 129 
suomus 94 
suu 120n3 
syvä 69,73 
särki 94 
sdyne 94 


WORD INDEX 


WORD INDEX 


SiklaK 57 
Silla K ug 


taaja 53,119 


takiainen, takkiainen 54, 81 


takkisheinàK 81 
talja 120 
tammi 231 
tapa 60 

taula 54 
tavea 53,53n24 
tavi 92 

tavia 53n24 
teeri 146 
tempa- 58 
terva 49 

tetri 146 

tiine 68 
toakieK 53 
toe 97 

torvi 58 

tuhat 105 
tuhkuri | 25n46 
tuohi 48 
turku 8 
turska 255 
tuulas, tuulaalla 58,108 
tuura 60,108 
tyhjä 53 

tytär 52 
tyttö, K tyttö, tytöi 52n18 
uksi 47 


vaaja  50,ngm 
Veps 


adiv 51 
aivod 66n70 


bapshaine 55, 55n31 
ciraita 74 


hago  53n25 
hähk 85 


inehmoi 130 


vaapsainen 55, 55n31 
vaha ` 106n163, 218n98 
vahtera 288 

vakka 102 

vanha 72,146 
vannas 56 

varas 100 
varhainen 100 
varpunen 1031154 
varsi 143 
vehnáF,K 239 
veitsi 120n3 

veräjä 24n43 
viehkuriK 24, 25n46 
vielä 61 


viha 72 
vihuriK 25n46 
villa 56 


voakie K 53n24 
vohla, vohli 62 
vuapsahane K  55ngi 
vuittiK 20 

yuohi 56 

yuona 56 

vuonna 75 

yuoro 59 

vuota 49n9 


ynni  56n34 


des 50 
üngerids K 103 
ätälä 104 


kaput 20n34 

karni$ 72 

kauh, kouvaz 78n101 
kurdeh 53 

küud 54 


lahk 107 
lapak 76n95 


pelu 56 
pert 76,141 
pih! 85nu0 
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rouhi- 60 
röun 58 
silóüi 6gn80 
sizar 52n19 
Suuk 17 


Votic 


ahaz 52 
apila 100n140 


borkkana 32 
harmaa 59 

üva 46 

jarvi, järvi ` Bonus 


kurró 53 
kólta 52n22, 54 


leipä 67 


paalis, pahlis 57n39 
paimóó 56 

pihlpuu 85nuo 
póippó 67n73 
päälin, pählin 57n39 


rassa 103 
röuta 54 
räsäz 103 


Estonian (Vöro) 


aas 57 
aed 66n70, 91 
aer 90 


ahing 105n160 

aid Vó. 66n70 

aim Leivu 65, 67n73 
aivóq V6. 66n70 
angerjas 54,103 
arak 95n128 

atma Vò. 52n21 


eerus, Vo. eherüs 73 
ere 128 


tineh 68 
tulhuuda 58,108 


vürpitada, várbitada 61 


seiväz 74 

siipi 74 

siira  20n34 

soola, $ohla 57n39 
suura,syyru  20n34 
sdiso- 67N73 

söðra 20n34 


takkiaz, takkiain 81 


toho 56n33 
tsääppä 76 
tögð 97 


vaapsaz 55n31 


vaapsia 55 
vadnaz 56 
voho 56 

vürpo 103n154 
vódna 56 
óimo  67n73 
ólud 49 


ängeriä 103 
ätälä 104 


haab 288 

haah Vö. 56,72 
haar 59 

hagu, haga 53,82 
hain Va 65 
hakkama 100 
haljas 52 

hall 54, 54n26, 59n50 
hammas 52 

hani 56 

harakas, Vò. harak g5nı28 


WORD INDEX 


WORD INDEX 


hafm Vo. 59,64 
haro Vò. 59 
hein 65,126 
heis 59 

here 128 
herilane 55 
hernes 56 
hiitä- V6. 68n74 
hind 130 

hirv 55 
hoonöhVö. 46 
hurt 8 


höim Vö. 51, 67n73, 68n73 


hóimanó Vö. 81 
hölm 128 
hädal 104 
háitse- Vö. 59 
härg 59 
hürm 59 
hüljes n2 


ihn 87 
live 46 
inemine Vò. 130 


Jo, ju 5871 
judór, jutr V6. 100 


jälg 249n33 


järv 86 
kadakas 84 
kael 122 
kaeva- 66n70 
kaim 5o 

kala 94 

kard ooni21 
karv 55 
kaust 46 


kül, V6. kiińläne 55 
kinnas  49n9 
kirves 57 
kodar 46 

kold 54 
kollane 52 
kollóq Vó. 9 
kulu 108 
kurre, kurt 53,77 
kurt 99n138 
kutsu- 120 


kéllané Vð. 52 
köno V6. 299 

kõrts, Vò. kõrts 32n54 
kärg, kari, kärv 249, 249n33 
kürm,kürv 55, 77, 997138 
kägi, kägu 120 

kääbas 76 

kübar 122 


labidas 101 


laev go 
lahja 107 
laht 121 


laib Leivu 65 
lainaliné Seto 65 
lava 101 

leht 265 

leib 65,67 
leika- 67n73 
lein 65 

lepp 89, 1027153 
liig 58,68 

luud 59,108 
lõhe, lõhi 98 
lóiv Vö. 67n73 
lóoke 92 

lõug 70n83 
lóónóq Vö. 58n44 
lóóts 105n159 
lüüts 202 


maasikas, Vö.maask 72 
malts 71n86 

mets 54,67 

mugól, mukl V6. | 20n34 
móla | 105m59 
mórsja, mórsija 51 
mots VO. 54,67 
mäger 134n34 

mühk ggnı38 

münd 57 

määr  134n34 


naba 52 
niied 57 
nóbu 52 
nógi 126 


ndnniit V6. 56n34 
nátál Vö. 24n43 
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oinas, VÒ. oinas, oonas 


osi go 
ots 71n86 
pahl 57 


pahr, parh Vò. 56, 73, 78 


pihl E, V6. 85nuo 
pihlakas 85 
pütá-Vó. 68n74 
pipar 14n17 
pobul 20n34 
poeg, Vö.poig 9 
polk | omg 
porgand 229n122 
pragu 60 
puder 60 

puri 90, 249n33 
põrknas Vö. 32 
pähkel 288 
páhn Vö. 240m5 


raastas 103 
raig Vo. 66 

raiz V6. 66, 69, 122 
rand song 
ranne 121 
ratas,rattad 57 
regi 104 

reig 66 

reis 66,122 
róhu- 60 
róónóq V6. 58 
róósk  105m59 


rästas, VO. rästäs 49,103 


saba 74ngı 
sagar 46 
sain Vò. 66 


saisa- Vó. 66 


saivas V6. 60, 66, 74, 74n92 


salak 97 
salu 123 
samb 46 
sammal 110 
seeme 56 
sei Vò. 68 
sein 66 
seisa- 66 
siga 73 


siib Vò. 74 

siig 94,95 

siil 69n80 

siis 52n19 
sikkó VO. 73 
silakas 95 

sild E, Vò. 57,73 
silk os, 95129 
sina E, Vò. 73 
sitke 73 

soime 68n74 
sool 59 

suga 127 
suidsóq V6. i2on3 
suu 120ng 
suurmaq Vò. 261 
sys Vò. 52n19 
sysalik V6. 52n19 
sysaf V6. 52, 5219 
sõim 68n74 
sdisa- O67n73 
sóra 262 
sösar 52 

süvä VO. 69,73 


taba 60 

tael 54 
taivikas 74n90 
takjas, takijas 54,80 
tamm 231 
tava 60 

teder 146 

teib 74,97 
teivas 60, 66, 74 
teivikas 74n90 
tüb 74 

toht 48 
tsibisemá V6. 74 
tsiga VO. 73 
tsirisemá VO. 74 
tsirk VO. 74 
tsungma Vð. 74 
tuhat 105 
tuhkur | 15n20, 25n46 
turg 8 

tursk | 255 
tuur 60,108 
tómba- 58 
tóri 58 


WORD INDEX 


WORD INDEX 


tórv 49 
tüivikas 74noo 
tótkes 94 

tühi 53 

tütar 52 


uks 47 


vaha 106n163 
vaher 288 

vahn Leivu 72 
vai 50 

vakk 102 

vana 146 

vannas 56 
vapsik 55, 55n31, 77 
varane, Vö.varahinö 100 
varblane 1037154 
vars 143 

vasak 146 


Livonian 


addöl 104 
ag 53 

aim 51,65 
dina 65,126 
akkó 100 

af 54n26,59n50 
ämbaz 52 
angörz 54,103 
angðz 105n160 
ar 59 
aragóz 95n128 


borkön 32 
daggöl 54 


ilgaz n2 
imiSalaca 130 
inda 130 

mõ 56n34 

wa 55 


jamdó 87nus 
jernaz 56 
Jóra Bonus 
ju 58 


veel 61 

veer 137n40 
viilVö. 61 

vill 56 

vohl 62n61 
voor 59 

vuun Vò. 56 
vähk 99 

väi Leivu 99n138 
värav 24n43 
värb, värblane 103n154 


öhv 55 
õis, itse- 59 
ors 144 


ädal 104 
äke 50 

änger( jas) 103 
ütül Vó. 104 


juddór 100 

jó 58 

jämde Salaca 87nu5 
järuSalaca 87nu5 


kaggól 122 
kāima 50 
kalā 94 
kárda gom21 
kārnaz 72 
keg 120 
kibār 122 
kiermóz 55 
kil, kil 5o 
kindaz 49ng 
kiraz 57 

kola 50 

kösta 46 
köva- 66n70 
kriev Salaca 261 
kul 108 
kutsö 120 
köddörz 46 
kóidaz 68n77 
kápa 141n48 
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430 


laib* Salaca 65 


laik 76 

lajá 107 

led 265 

liepà 89, 1021153 
löja go 

lova 101 

lüdó 59,108 
lóga 7on83 

lóiga 68n77 
la’bdi 101 


madäl 104n157 
möltsöz, móltsi 71n86 
mötsá 54,67 
müggórz 134n34 


naba 52 
nidód 57 
nin 87 


nüdi| 24n43 


Qdóz 52 
óla 54 
ólaz 52 
02 57 


pada 141n48 


paint 56 
palandéks 50 
piedag 85 
polóz 57n39 
pgtóg 165 
pubà 228 
puraz 9o 


rānda 50n13 
rasta 49,103 
rat Salaca 57 
rattód 57 
reggóz 104 
rüskó 105159 


säina 66 
Sarma  129n25 
siemt 56 
sigóz 94 

silda 57 

silk 95 


somal uo 

su 120n3 

sugà 127 

suiksud Salaca | 120n3 
süol 59 

surmed Salaca 262 
surméd 261 

sözär 52 


tabar 74 
taibaz 6o, 66, 74 
teddér 146 
teib 74, 97, 165 
tibóz 74 
tidar 52 

tja 53 
tinSalaca 68 
tögðz 97 
eil 69n80 
twoigdz 48 
tuontð 105 
turska 255 
tómbó- 58 
tóra 49 

tim 231 


ukš 47 
üonöz 56 
urtapin 8 


vaiga 50 
yaka 102 
yana 146 
vaps 55n31 
varaz, varri 100 
varž 143 
vejóz 99 

vel, vel 61n59 
verbiksö Gi 
vieddól 104n157 
vila 56 

vo’ 106m63 
vol 49 

vóntsa  71n86 
vor 144 

y0Za 9o 
vágáli 99 
vdji* Salaca ` 99n138 
värböks 61 
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A 


Ou 55 
dggóz 50 
ürga 59 
ürma 59 
Western Sámi 


Unmarked = North Sámi 


áldu S86nu4 


barta 14 
biebmat 120n2 
bievla 120 


boaris 101146 
buos$i 125 


cohkut 127 
cuonja 138n43 
cuorpmas 127 
cuozzut 66 


daajvajS ng 

dadgat 73 

daktere S, dokter Pite 126n22 
darvi 4gni2 

dávjá mg 

dealljáN xn2ni72 

divttis 126n22 

dullja Nw. Sámi 1127172 
duollji 120 

duovli 124 


faggi 121 
fihécu 72n86 


gahpir 122 

galda 64n65 

gamhtseS 49n9 

gaskkas, S gasnges | 84n109 
gavja 49n2 

gáranas 72 

geardi ugn2 

gearhkaS 126 


giehka 120 
giehpa 125 
giella ug 


gierdnas Torne 126 
goahcci 85 


ünisSalaca 56n34 


gohccut 120 
guoibmi 50 
guossi 12416 
guossa 69n79 
guovllas 122 


heargi ng 
jávri 86 
johtit 121 


jorbmi 14251 


lasta 265 

leaibi, S liejpie 89,126, 288 
lügi, Slijkie 119 

livttis 126n22 

loapmi | ugn2 


loggut 125 
luokta 121 
luossa 98 
luowi 101 
mádjit 96 


meahccánit, S meahtsanidh 
mealli 105n159 


124117 


miehtjiedidh, miehtsieS 124m7 


miehttjen L, miehttjiedit Ume 
muolosL 122,135 


náhpi, Snaepie ng 
neahpát, S neapede 82 
ndervie 112 


raaktse S 126n22 
riessan, riessat, S riesedh 121 
ruoida 122 


saajmieS 110 
saertieS 121 


124117 


431 


432 


sallit, L sallet 96 
sarvva 123 
sarwvis 124 
sassneL 87 
sáhppasat 88nu8 
sápmi 129 

sárdi, Lsárdde 122, 122n7 
sealmaS 128 
seamul 110 
sesnieS 87 
siebrreL non2 
siekkis 88n118 
siepman 119 
sjerratL 128 
sjáavonjeS 128 
slikteS | 126n22 
suhpi 288 
suoidni 67n72, 126 
suoldni 123 

suolu 123 

suorgi 144 


Eastern Sami 


Unmarked = Skolt Sámi 
cérmm, K cirrm 142n50 
cudrmds 127 

cääkkad 127 


jáá'tted 121 
Jäurr 86 


keü'pper 122 
kóbjj 49m2 
kóldd | 64n65 
kuei'mm 50 
kü'ssK 124n16 
kuvlás 122 
kuü'/ccev 85 
kácéad 120 


kiökk 120 
Kiópp 125 
led’p'p, Klie‘hp 89 


lijjgK ng 
löstt 265 


suorri 123,144 
sümolL no 


Saldi ng 
Searrat 128 
Sielbmá 128 


süvon 128 


tjalleS 142 
tjetskie S, tjaskie Ume 143 


urriesS 124 


vagnaL 121n5 


vassi 72 
veardi 144 
vietka 125 


vievgna 121n5 

vuessieS 124 

vuevjie S, vuojvveL 50, 11gn1 
yuoras 100 

yuos'si 124 


luevv 101 
luhtt 121 
luöss 98 


lyepil 101149 
länngeK 125 


meccin, meccil 124n17 
meáü'cc 124117 
muálas 122 


nappe Ter 119 
nueTjj n2 
nääpp ug 


peám mad  120n2 
piðull 120 

portt 141 

puä’res 101n146 


riózzám 121 
ruóddás,Yruodás 121 
ruðidd 122 
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saarrdK 122 
saavvnK uo 
sáá'rves 124 
sááu“mel no 
sielajTer 123 
siävnuli no 
sörw 123 
sövnalK no 
sueinn 126 
sue fun 123 
sue mt 123,144 
särdd 122 
säu'nnj, I sävni no 


Saahpre$ K 88n118 
sáldd ug 
e ënn, 87nu8 


Mordvin 
alEM  130,130n27 


al-EM  130n27 
avkösM 1021152 


avto-E 139 
djM 86 

arkiM 86 
äznäM 86 


cana, candoE 130n28 
condaE 130 


ejE 86 
efkeE 86 
eíneE 86 


gznivaE 88 
inže E, inziM 130 
Jäj, jal, jäldä, jarka M 


kaldazM 134 

kardaz, kardo E, karda M 
karks EM 130 
karmanM 230 

kavtoE 139 

känzäE 263 

küfazM 133 


86nu4 


134 


sinngK 88nu8 
Sisne1 87nu8 


tajvaTer ng 
tárvv 49m2 
tuellj 120 
tuvll 124 
tdujja n9 

yá gd 121 
verdil 144 
viðtkk 125 
vönn izun5 
vohéK 72n86 
vuöräs, Kvüras 100, 1012144 


adres 124 


kenzeE 263 
kers E, kerziM 137 
kefaz E 133 


kijov E 69n8o 

kirda E 140n44 

kodorks E, kodarksM  46n4 
ksnaE 87,135 

ksta-, kšta E 88 

kuékan EM 102n152, 230 
kardaM | 140n44 


lango E,langaM 131 
lungada-M . 135n35 
luv M 13on26 
luvode- E | 135n35 


lejksE 135n35 

lenge E,lengäM 135 
lepeE,lepäM 8g, 135, 288 
lev$E  135n35 

lija E, lijáM 136 

lijado- E, l'ijado- M 136 
lisme E, lisméM n3 


malaso E, malasaM 135 
miläM 105n159 

mifkou E 2307123 

modaM  54n27 

morkov, mof kovy E ` 2301123 


paroE 132 

panct, panst E, pandazM 135 
päksä, päsäM 24om5 
pästäM 288 

pejel E,pejM 135 

penge E,pengäM 130 
pifgineE 136 

potmo, potso E, potma, potsa M 
prabanM 230 

präM 136n36 

purgine E, pufgaríáàM 136 
purkäM 32, 229 

pusmo E, pusmaM 35,130 


raskeE 132 
rasko E, raskaM 131 
ro EM 192 
rudazE 131 


feda- E, fáda-M 132 
fi$me E, fiámü M — 121n6 


sad E  145n56, 262n68 
salEM 137, 137n41 
simen E, Siman M 132 


sodEM 136 
sok$E 109 
stifE 139 


suro E,suraM 136, 262 
sed’ EM 136737 

Mari 
ertak E 140n44 
jer E, ër W 86 
karas E, küárü$ W 133 
koi 84nıog 


kiiðar E  146n59 


lume-yoz, W lame-kozZ 84n109 
lostas E, lostá$ W 265 


132 


SáksiM 240m5 
senze,sensE 138 
Senzej, Senzij E 138 
3naM 87,135 
Sta-,StaM 87 


talajEM 133 
trubaEM 137 
tumoE,tumaM 231 
turba EM 137 
turtov, turtonE 132 
tuvo E tuvaM 73 


tejterE 139 

terde- E, tefda-M 131 
tozamE 109 

tozan E, toZüá M 108,135 


udem E, udam M | 109m69 
ukstor E 288 


vakan E 102052 
vere E, vàfá M | 137n40 


vif EM 137 
vis EM 239 
ardazM 131 


nerye E,neryaW 134 
nakta- 139 


piste E 240m5 
pondoE 144 

pórt EW 140, 142 
püryoVolga 144n55 
pülüyeróa W | 140n44 
püksEW 288 
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rüdana-E  131n30 
rözaW  193n46 


sôrmôW 142 
sdtsW 136 


Saske E, šëškəW 85,143 
SisteE | 240m5 

SopkeE 288 

Sor-wondoE 144 

SukE  140n44 

Sukerte, W Sukerða  140n44 
Surmanse E, Súrmö 142 
SüW  1936n37 

Süc E 136 

Süóür E  145n56 

SüjE  136n37 

Süla W | 69n8o 

süstö E, šəštə W ‘strap’ 88 
Sasta W'wax' 88, 88n119 


Permic 


(K = Komi, U = Udmurt) 


amis, ame% K,ameZU 215 


bez K,bi£U 262n68 
bord K, burd U 146n58 


cers K, cersU 146n58 
cusK 143 


fed KU 138 

dar K, duri U | 146n60 
ezK 88nug 

enK 69n79 

es- K, eski- U 262n68 
gu-K 146n60 

jir, jar K 142n51 
kaé-pomel’K 85 


karasU 133 
kartaK 134 


tendz E, tanóíW 133 
tié | 86,137n37 

tulEW  69n79 

tumo E,tumW 231 
tüz,tü.ügE 70 

tüzem E, taem W 109 


uriaE  193n46 
uzarE 142 


wastar EW 288 

wiste, wiste E, wista NW 239 
wondoE 144 

wuryo E,wurya W | 144n55 
wurðo E, wurðð W 143, 144155 
wuryem E, waryem W 144 


arddinges W 131n30 


örzaW  193n46 
özarW 142 


kezK  69n79 
kirnisK 72 


komi, ku-mié K,kumiz U 248n29 


lo-K 145n57 
mak,muU 145 


ninK 135n35 
oK 145756 
omezU 215 


paspuU 288 
puzU 263 


rodeg K 131130 
ruéK  146n60, 192 
rugegK 192 


saK 136 
silal, slal U 137, 192, 193 
solK 137 


sot-K  136n37 
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sovK 137 
suU 136 
suti-U 136n37 


SerK 142 
sisK 88n119 
SorU 142 


sug U  88nug 


tarK 146 
tastiK 146n60 
tevK  69n79 
turU 146 
tustiU | 146n60 


vaK 145 
wapumU 145n56 
vaaK 145 

vezK 142 


Other Uralic 


(Hu. = Hungarian, Kh. Khanty, Ms. = Mansi) 


áml Ms. 69n79 


basa Ngan. 301n24 
burgonya Hu. 2307124 


¿an Kamas 86 
cac Kh. 138n42 
hagyma Hu. 248n29 


joraNenets 87 
jur, jor Kh. 14251 


káy"i Kh. 120 

kajbu Ngan. 48 

kap, kämp Ms. 77n98 
kásüp Ms. 85 

ken, kemp Ms. 77n98 
kesi Selkup | 301124 
koče Ngan. 48 

konhu Ngan. 48 

kori Selkup 87 

kös-, Yós- Kh. 66n6o 
kossm, yosman Ms. 248n29 
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vez-K  120ng 
vo-K 145n57 
voK 145756 
vozU 142 

vuU 145 

vur-K 144 

vui U  145,146n62 


zaK 145n56, 262n68 


zerKU 262 
zilK 262n68 
zuU  145n56 


jafeg U 138n43 

3egU 192 

ziei U 146n60, 192 
zizeg U 192 

Zozeg, Zü,jokK  138n43 


xwtMs. 69n79 


köäspMs. 85 
köyiKh. 120 

kuns Kh. 263 
kutar Kh. 146 


kwódagej Selkup 146 
kwóndaj, kwándaga Selkup 146 


lengyel, lengyen Hu. 19731 
linta Ngan. 48 

lint-, aons- Kh. 66n69 
Jop Ms. 101m49 

lünha Ngan. 48 


maciSelkup 54n27 
minsiNgan. 48 
mumus Hu. 29 

ńir Ngan. 48 


poc, poé Kh. 138n42 


rég, régi Hu. 1007144 
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same Enets, sarmik? Nenets 142150 
sds Ms. 138n42 
szül, sün Hu. 6on8o 


Suram Kh. 142 


sesMs. 138n42 


Sos Kh. 138n42 


titMator 86 
töt Selkup 86 


Other Languages 


Turkic (Mongolian, Tungusic) 


ama£ Turk, Uighur 215 

anja Manchu, anjis Mongolian 215 
apsaq, ausaq Siberian Tat. 278 
ariš Tat., Bashkir 193 

avát- Chuv. 278 


dvds Chuv. 278 


barq OTur. 140, 140746 
bas OTur. 141 
birt Yakut 140 


cäske Tat. 143 
čiša Tat. 143 
čišta Tat. 143 


dalaj Kyrgyz 134 
dingez Tat., deniz Kyrgyz 133 
dommaj Karachay 2212107 


elma Tat. 235 
elme Kumyk, elmen Noghai 235 
emen Noghai 235 


gömbä Tat. 236n7,256 
gün Turk. 236n7 


izep Khakas 242 
thir Yakut 242 


ira$ Chuv. 193 
irt-Yakut 141247 


töti-Selkup 86 
tuns-Ms. 66 


turam Kh. 142 
ügyes Hu. 262n68 


varr Hu. 144 
vés Hu. 120n3 


wóy, way” Kh. 12074 


jelme Chuv. 235 


karas Chuv. 133 

karta Chuv. 134 

kámpa Chuv. 236n7, 256 

kán Chuv. 236n7 

káncala Chuv. 236 

käräz Tat., kürdó Bashkir 133 
kärtä Tat., Bashkir 134 

kéncele Chuv. 236 

kérpe Chuv. 133, 256 

kirtü Tat. 134 

kirt-Yakut 140n47 

kirt Yakut ` 141147 

kómpa Chuv. 256 

köngálá Tat. 236 

körpe Chuv., körpá Tat. 133,256 
Kureyş Turk. 197n59 

kürtük Shor, kürtkü Khakas | 146n59 


os Khakas 278 
öt- OTur. 278 


papaz Turk. 202n64 
parmak Turk. 141 
parax Chuv. 144755 
porna Chuv 141 
pórt Chuv. 140 
pürne Chuv. 141 
pürt Chuv. 140 
püsek Chuv. 141 
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438 


salat Chuv. 193747 
sara- Yakut 14147 
sirda- Yakut 141n47 
sof Turk. 242 
surt, sort Chuv. 141 
Saské Chuv. 143 
šäške Bashkir 143 
sesä Tat. 143 
sistaTat. 143 
Afroasiatic 


*a-baw Berber 228n118 
bjt Egyptian 227 


churúMaa 252 
croompo, crampa Coptic 189 


ebió Coptic 227 
gr-(n)-p.t Egyptian 189 


hréra Coptic 189n37 
hrr.t Egyptian 189n37 


imlig Arabic 1177178 
‘Caucasian’ 


domba Georgian ` 2211107 
a-dompej Abkhaz 221107 


kart Ingush 134 


mary Lak, marg”a Dargwa 2317126 


Other 


aruda Sumerian 233 


kus Ket, Yugh 113n174, 14n174 


Sevrumines Etruscan 253 


talaj Tat., Kazakh 134 
tilmac, OTur. 236 

tilbàs Yakut, tilmac Tat. 236 
usaq Tat. 278 


zerbaf Turk. 242n21 
zümrüt Turk. 242n21 


Zugutur Karachay 253n45 


qnp’Syriac 207 
qunnabu Akkadian 207 


*sinBerber 252n43 
sor Ge'ez 252 


Suru Akkadian 252 
twr Aramaic 252 
tawr Arabic 252 


*a-zgär Berber 252n43 


msxali Georgian 298n20 
Saqvttar Kabardian 253n45 


Zixvi Georgian 253n45 


uruda Sumerian 233 


zilhar Basque 226 
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The East Baltic languages are well known for their conservative phonology as 
compared to other Indo-European languages, which has led to a stereotype 
that the Balts developed in isolation without much contact with other 
speech communities. This book challenges that view, taking a deep dive into 
the East Baltic lexicon and peeling away the layers of prehistoric borrowings 
in the process. As well as significant contact events with known languages, 
the lexicon also reveals evidence of contact with unattested languages from 
which previous populations must have shifted. 
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